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PREFACE 

The Yolmne now offered to the public is the result of lifelong 
labors in the field of grammatical study. A profound conviction 
of the value of the classical languages in a course of liberal edu- 
cation and an earnest desire to aid the student in mastering the 
intricacies of the Latin tongue with as much ease and rapidity as 
is consistent with true scholarship have led to the preparation of 
the present work. The instruments of education must of course 
be readjusted from time to time to the ever-changing methods in 
school and college. Accordingly the prime object of this volume 
is to adapt the work of instruction to present methods and present 
needs. In view of the heavy demands now made on the time of 
classical teachers and students a special effort has been made to 
develop the practical side of grammar, to make it as helpful as 
possible to the teacher in the difficult task of explaining the force 
of involved constructions in Latin authors, and as helpful as pos- 
sible to the learner in his early efforts to understand and appre- 
ciate thought in the strange garb of a complicated Latin sentence. 
Simplicity and clearness, ever of paramount importance in the 
work of the class-room', have received special attention. 

Designed at once as a text-book for the class-room and a book 
of reference in study, this volume aims not only to present a sys- 
tematic arrangement of the leading facts and laws of the Latin 
language for the benefit of the beginner, but also to make ade- 
quate provision for the needs of the advanced student. By 
brevity and conciseness in the choice of phraseology, and com- 
pactness in the arrangement of forms and topics, I have endeav- 
ored to compress within the limits of a convenient manual an 
amount of carefully selected grammatical facts which would 
otherwise fill a much larger volume. 

Syntax has received special attention* An attempt has been 

Itt 
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iv PREFACE 

made to exhibit as clearly as possible that remarkable system of 
laws which the genius of the Latin language has created for itself. 
Accordingly the leading principles of construction have been put 
in the form of definite rules or laws, and fully illustrated by 
carefully selected examples from Latin authors, a mode of treat- 
ment perfectly consistent with scientific accuracy, and sanctioned 
by the general experience of teachers as in the highest degree 
helpful to the pupil. Moreover, to secure convenience of reference 
and to give Qompleteness and vividness to the general outline, 
these laws of the language after having been separately discussed 
are presented in a body at the close of the syntax. 

A special effort has been made to simplify and explain the 
difficult and intricate subject of the subjunctive. The ordinary 
constructions of that mood in simple sentences and in independent 
clauses are first stated and illustrated with great fulness to give 
the pupil a clear idea of its distinctive nature and use, and thus 
to prepare him to understand the process by which the mood 
passes from these simple independent uses to the more difficult 
dependent constructions. Too often the pupil sees no connection 
between an independent and a dependent subjunctive; what he 
has learned in regard to the former is no help to an acquaintance 
with the latter, but with the method here adopted it is hoped 
that after having mastered the ordinary independent uses of the 
mood he will be able to recognize even in the most involved con- 
structions in subordinate clauses only new illustrations of prin- 
ciples with which he is already familiar. To him the subjunctive 
in a subordinate clause will be no longer a dreaded stranger, but 
an acquaintance and friend. 

The subject of Hidden Quantity has received due attention in 
this volume as in the author's earlier Latin Grammar. Indeed, 
that work is believed to be entitled to the honor of having been 
the first Latin Grammar that ever attempted to mark systemati- 
cally the hidden quantity of vowels, and to point out the means 
for determining it. 

Another consideration which has had weight in determining 
the character of this grammar is the importance of bringing the 
treatment which the practical needs of the school and college 
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seem to demand into harmony with the learned results recently 
gathered by specialists in the field of historical grammar and 
linguistic study. On this point I deem myself fortunate in hav- 
ing secured the cordial codperation of three of the eminent Lat- 
inists who are engaged in the preparation of the "Historische 
Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache" now in process of publica- 
tion at Leipzig, Professor F. Stolz of the University of Innsbruck, 
Professor G. Landgraf of Munich, and Professor H. Blase of 
Giessen, authors whose works are known and read by classical 
scholars throughout the world, and whose names are identified 
with the best scholarship of the age. 

In accordance with a previous arrangement the manuscript on 
Phonology, Morphology, and Etymology, when nearly ready for 
the press, was submitted to Professor Stolz with the distinct un- 
derstanding that if any part of the work was not found to be in 
full accord with the latest and best views within the range of his 
own special studies he should point it out, and suggest the best 
method of, bringing the practical and the scientific views into 
harmony. By a similar arrangement the manuscript on Agree- 
ment and on the Use of Cases was submitted to Professor Land- 
graf, and that on Moods and Tenses to Professor Blase. After 
a careful examination of the several subjects submitted to their 
consideration they made written reports with such suggestions 
as their special studies warranted, and subsequently in a series of 
personal interviews I had the rare opportunity of obtaining their 
views and their advice on the various doubtful questions con- 
nected with our subject. I desire, therefore, to express my grate- 
ful appreciation of their kindness in thus freely offering me the 
priceless results of life-long labors in their several spheres. 

I am happy to acknowledge my indebtedness to my colleagues 
in the University, Professors A. G. Harkness and W. C. Poland, 
who have read the proof, and given me the benefit of their accu- 
rate scholarship and large professional experience ; to Professor 
E. P. Morris of Yale University for important statistics in regard 
to Interrogative Sentences, Quod Clauses, and the Use of the 
Subjunctive in Plautus and Terence; to Dr. H. W. Hayley for 
aid in the revision of the Prosody ; to Dr. G. A. Williams of the 
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TJniyersily Grammar School for the preparation of the indices, 
and to Dr. H. F. Linscott of the University of North Carolina for 
valuable suggestions on Phonology and Etymology. 

My thanks are also due to many other friends who have kindly 
favored me with their advice, especially to Dr. C. B. Goff of the 
University Grammar School, Dr. W. T. Peck of the Providence 
High School, Dr. Moses Merrill of the Boston Latin School, and 
Dr. John Tetlow of the Girls' High and Latin Schools, Boston. 

For the benefit of those who prefer to begin with a more ele- 
mentary manual in the study of Latin a school edition of this 
Grammar is published simultaneously with it. This is intended 
to meet the wants of those who do not contemplate a collegiate 
course of study ; for all others the complete work will be found 
far more helpful. 

In conclusion I desire once more to make my grateful acknowl- 
edgments to the classical teachers of the country who by their 
fidelity and skill in the use of my books have won for them such 
marked success. To their bands this work is now respectfully 
and gratefully committed. 

ALBERT HARKNESS. 
Bbowh Uniybbsitt, June 8, 1806b 
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LATIJS^ GRAMMAR 



INTRODUCTION 

1. The Latin language derives its name from the Latlnl, the 
Latins, the ancient inhabitants of Latium in Italy. It belongs to 
the Indo-European family, which embraces eight groups of tongues, 
known as the Aryan, the Armenian, the Greek, the Albanian, the 
Italian, the Keltic, the Germanic, and the Balto-Slavic. All these 
languages have one common system of inflection, and in various 
respects strikingly resemble each other. They are the descendants 
of one common speech spoken by a single race of men untold cen- 
turies before the dawn of history. 

2. The Latin, the Oscan, and the Umbrian are the three leading 
members of the Italian group of this family, and the resemblance 

, between them is so great that they appear to be only different 
* dialects of one common language. At the dawn of history the 
Latin was confined to the small district of Latium, while the Oscan 
was spoken in the southern part of Italy, and the Umbrian in the 
northeastern part; but at the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Latin had not only supplanted the Oscan and the Umbrian in 
Italy, but it had already become the established language of a 
large part of Southern Europe. The Oscan and Umbrian dialects 
have been preserved to us only in very scanty remains, but the 
Latin is enshrined in a rich and valuable literature extending 
over a period of several centuries. 

3. From the Latin has been directly derived the entire group 
of the Eomance languages, of which the Italian, French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese are important members. The English belongs to 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 2 1 
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2 PHONOLOQT 

the Germanic branch of the Indo-European family, but it is in- 
debted to the Latin for one third of its vocabulary. Hence the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of the Latin, if we would 
understand and appreciate our own vernacular. 

LATIN GRAMMAR 

4. Latin grammar treats of the principles of the Latin language, 
[t comprises five parts : 

I. Phonology, which treats of the letters and sounds of the 
language. 
n. Morphology, which treats of the form and inflection of 
words. 
in. Etymology, which treats of the derivation of words. 
IV. Syntax, which treats of the structure of sentences. 
V. Prosody, which treats of quantity and versification. 



PART I. — PHONOLOGY 

ALPHABET 

5. The Latin alphabet ' is the same as the English with the 
omission of J and w, but k is seldom used, and y and z occur only 
in words of Greek origin. 

1. It originally consisted of only twenty-one letters, as c supplied the 
place of o and g ; i of i and j ; u of u and v and sometimes of y. 

2. Subsequently O, formed from C by simply changing the lower part of 
the letter, was added to the Latin alphabet, and at about the same time a 
disappeared from it. Thus the alphabet continued to consist of twenty-one 
letters until the time of Augustus, when y was introduced into it from the 
Greek and z was restored from the same source. 

3. Even in the classical period C was retained in abbreviations of proper 
names beginning with Q. Thus C. stands for GSUub, and Cn. for Ghiaeas. 
This is a survival from the original use of C for O. 

1 The Romans derived their alphabet from the Oreek colony at Gumae. 
Throughoat the classical period they used in general only capital letters. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS 3 

4. U and V, originally designated by the same character, are now naed 
in many of the best editions, the former as a vowel, the latter as a consonant, 
as in English. 

6. Letters are divided according to the position of the vocal 
organs at the time of utterance into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants,' and these classes are again divided into various 
subdivisions, as seen in the following : 

7. CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS 

Vowels 

1. Open vowel* a 

2. Medial vowels ' e o 
-8. Close vowels 1 y u 

Consonants 

Guttaralfl Palatals lingaaU Dentalfl I«ablals 

4. Semivowels, sonant^ * = y ▼ = w 

5. Nasals, sonant n ^ n m 

6. Liquids, sonant 1, r 

7. Spirants, surd ^ h s f 

8. Mutes, sonant g d b 

9. Mutes, surd o, q, k t p 

Note. — x = os, or gs, is a double consonant. 

1 If the vocal organs are sufficiently open to allow an nnintermpted flow of 
vocal sound, a vowel Is produced, otherwise a consonant; but the least open 
vowels are scarcely distinguishable from the most open consonants. Thus 1, 
sounded fully according to the ancient pronunciation as 8, is a vowel ; but com- 
bined with a vowel in the same syllable, it becomes a consonant with the sound 
ofy; see 12, 2. 

^The vocal organs are fully open in pronouncing the open ft, as in father , less 
so In pronouncing the close vowels and the semivowels, and very nearly dosed in 
pronouncing the mutes. 

* E is a medial vowel between the open a and the close i, o a medial vowel 
between the open a and the close u ; 1 is a palatal vowel, u a labial. The vowel 
scale, here presented in the form of a triangle, may be represented as a line, with 
a In the middle, with 1 at the palatal extreme, and with u at the labial extreme : 

1 e a o u 

* Sonant or voiced ; surd or not voiced, but simply breathed. 

<With the sound of n in concord, linger. It occurs before gutturals; con- 
Sressus, meeting. 
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8. Observe that the consonants are divided, 

1. According to the organs chiefly employed in their produc- 
tion into Gutturals, — throat letters. 

Palatals, — palate letters. 
Unguals, — tongue letters. 
Dentals, — teeth letters. 
Labials, — lip letters. 

2. According to the manner in which they are uttered, into 

Sonants, or voiced letters. 

Surds, voiceless or breathed letters, i 

9. Diphthongs are formed by the union of two vowels in one 
syllable. The most common diphthongs are ae, oe, au, and en. 
Bl and ui are rare. 

ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN « 

10. The vowels are pronounced substantially as follows*: 

Lonfp Short 

a like a in ah : ft'-rft ^ a like Initial a in aha ^ : at 

6 *» e ** they: dS* e " e "net: et 

I '* i "pique: I'-vI i " 1 "pick: id 

6 '* o"hole: 58 o " o "forty: ob 

a " a " rule : tl'-Btl u " u " full : ut 

1. A short vowel in a long syllable is pronounced short : siint, a as in 
stun, ■u'-miui ; see 14 and 15. 

1 The distinction between a sonant and a sard wiU be appreciated by observing 
the difference between the sonant b and Its corresponding surd p in such words 
as had^ pad. B is vocalized, p is not. 

3 This method is now generally adopted in the schools and colleges of our 
country. By the English method, which formerly prevailed, the letters are pro- 
nounced in general as in English. 

* But the vowel sounds must be kept as pure as possible, free from the glide or 
vanish heard in English. 

< Latin vowels marked with the nuusron * are long in quantity, I.e. in the dura- 
tion of the sound ; those not marked are short in quantity; see 15, 4. Observe 
that the accent is also marked. For the laws of accentuation, see 16 and 17. 

* The short vowels occupy only half as much time in utterance as the long 
vowels, but they can be only imperfectly represented by English equivalents. 
They have, however, nearly the same sound as the corresponding long vowels, 
but, with the exception of a, they are somewhat more open. 

* Or S like a in made ; I like e in me, and tl like oo in moon» 
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ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 6 

2. 7, found only in Greek words, is intermediate in sound between the 
LAtin i and a, similar to the French u and the German fl : N^'-sa. 

3. U in qUfi and generally in gu and su before a vowel, has the sound of 
■w: qui (kwe); lin'-gna (lin-gwa); voSJ-^t (swa-sit). 



11. Diphthongs. 


— In d 


iphthongs, 


each vowel r( 


«^^^- ae nearly like ai 


in aisle: 


aes, men'-saa' 


oe ** 


'* oi 


** coin: 


foe'-dus 


au ** 


" ou 


" out: 


aut, au'-mm 


eu ** 


** eu 


** feud : 


neu, neu'-ter* 


ei " 


" ei 


"veil: 


ei, hei 


xd " 


" we 




oni (kwe) 



c 


in come : 


oo'-ma, oS'-na 


ch 


»* chemist: 


oho'-ru8 


g 


»» get: 


ge'-nus, gl5'-rla 


y 


" yet: 


iam (yam), ids (yoos) 


r 


" rumor: 


rft'-mor* 


s 


" son: 


Bo'-n5, aa'-oer 


t 


*' time: 


ti'-mor, t6'-tus 


w 


" we: 


vel, vir 


qu 


«' quit: 


qui, qud 



12. Consonants. — Most of the consonants are pronounced nearly 
as in English, but the following require special notice : 

o like 
oh '» 

i " 

r " 

• *• 

t ■ " 

▼ " 

qu »' 

1. Before a word beginning with a vowel, or with h, a final vowel, or a 
final m with a preceding vowel, seems to have been partially suppressed in 
the ordinary 6peech of the Romans, as well as in poetry. It was rapidly and 
indistinctly uttered, and thus it readily blended with the following vowel. 

2. Observe that i is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant, that 
as a vowel it has, when long, the sound of i in machine or of e in me, 
and that as a consonant it has the sound of y in yet^ yes.' It is gener- 
ally a vowel between consonants and a consonant between vowels, and 
at the beginning of words it is generally a vowel before consonants and 
a consonant before vowels : sl'-mus (se-mus), mft'Ior (mah-yor) ; I'-re 
(e-r&), iam (yam). 

3. In the aspirated forms of the mntes, oh, ph, and th, h is in general 

1 This is sometimes called the parasitic u, as having been developed in many 
instances by the precediiig consonant. 

^ In proQomieing a«, endeavor to unite the sounds of the Latin a and e, and 
in pronouncing eu, unite the sounds of e and u; but some scholars pronounce 
aelike ealn pear, 

•B should be tHUed. 
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6 PHONOLOGY 

nearly or qoite silent, though sometimes heard, especially in Greek words : 
oho'-ms (ko-rus), pol'-oher (pul-ker); A-th6'iiae; phl-lo'-so-phiut. 

4. B has the sound of p before • and t: nrbs, sub'-ter (pronounced 
vrps, sap'-ter).i 

13. Syllables. — In dividing words into syllables, 

1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs : 
mo'-re, per-«ua'-de, men'-«ae. 

2. Join to each vowel as many of the consonants which precede 
it — one or more — as can be conveniently pronounced with it : * 
pa'-ter, pa'-tres, se'-ne-ri, do'-mi-nuB, men'-sa, bel'-lum. But — 

3. Separate compound words into their component parts : 
ab'-ea, ob-i'-re.* 

4. A syllable is said to be open when it ends in a vowel, and 
closed when it ends in a consonant. Thus in pa'-ter, the first syl- 
lable is open^ and the second closed. 

QUANTITY 

14. Syllables are in quantity or length either Jong, short, or 
common, i.e. sometimes long and sometimes short.^ 

1. Long. — A syllable is long in quantity, (1) if it contains a 
diphthong or a long vowel: haeo, res; and (2) if its vowel is 
followed by x, or any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid : 
dux, rez, sunt. 

2. Short. — A syllable is short, if its vowel is followed by another 
vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate h: di'-es, vl'-ae, ni-hil. 

1 On Assimilation in Soond in this and similar cases, see 55, 1, footnote. 

s By some grammarians any combination of consonants which can begin either 
a Latin or a Greek word is always joined to tlie following vowel, as o'-nmis, 
i'-pae. Others, on the contrary, think that the Romans pronounced with each 
vowel as many of the foUowing consonants as could be readily combined with it, 
a Tiew which is favored by the fact that a syllable with a short vowel becomes 
long, if that vowel is foUowed by two consonants, except a mute and a liquid ; as' 
one does not see how the consonants can make the syllable long, unless one of 
them belongs to it. 

* Bat it is a qnestion whether this traditional rule represents the actual pro- 
nunciation of the Romans, as it seems probable that compounds were pronounced 
like simple words. 

< For rules of quantity, see Prosody. Two or three leading facts are here given 
for the convenience of the learner* 
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ACCENTUATION 7 

3. Common. — A syllable is common if its vowel, naturally 
short, is followed by a mute and a liquid: a'-gri.* 

15. Vowels, like syllables, are either long, short, or common ; 
but the quantity of the vowel does not always coincide with the 
quantity of the syllable, as a short vowel may stand in a long 
syllable. 

1. Vowels standing before x or any two consonants, except a mute and a 
liquid, are said to have hidden quantity. 

2. It is often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible, to determine 
the hidden quantity of vowels ; but it is thought advisable to treat vowels as 
short, unless there are good reasons for believing them to be long. 

8. Vowels are long before ns, nf, and gn: odn'-snl, la-W-VbL, rSg'-mm, 

Ig^DlB. 

4. The signs ~, and * are used to mark the quantity of vowels, the first 
denoting that the vowel over which it is placed is long^ the second that it is 
common^ ie. sometimes long and sometimes short; nbl All vowels not 
marked are to be treated as short. 



ACCENTUATION 

16. Words of two syllables are always accented on the first : 
men'-sa. 

• 1. In Latin as in English accent is stress of voice. 

17. Words of more than two syllables are accented on the 
Penult, the last syllable but one, if that is long in quantity,* 
otherwise on the Antepenult, the last but two: ho-no'-xl8, oon'- 
sa-Ua. 

1. The enclitics, que, ve, ne, oe, met, etc., never used as separate words, 
throw back their accent upon the last syllable of the word to which they are 
appended : ho-mi-ne'-que ; mSn-sa'-que ; e-go'-met. 

2. Prepositions standing before their cases are treated as Proclitics, i.e. 
they are so closely united in pronunciation with the following word that they 
have no accent of their own : sub ifl'-dl-oe ; in-ter r6'-gfe. 

1 That is, in the order here given, with the mute before the liquid ; if the liquid 
precedes, the syllable is long. 

2 Thus the quantity of the syllable, not of the vowel , determines the place of 
the accent: recren'-tls, accented on the penult, because that syllable is long, 
though its vowel is short ; see 14, 1. 
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8 PHONOLOOY 

8. A secondary or subordinate accent Is placed on the aeoond or third 
syllable before the primary accent — on the second, if that is the first syllabie 
of the word, or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third: mo'-na-€'-niiiC, 
mo'-nu-e-ra'-miui, Ih-stau'-ra-ve'-mnt. 

4. A few long words admit two secondary accents : ho^-nd-ri'-ll-oen-tis'- 
■i-miis. 

5. Certain words which hare lost a final e retain the accent of the full 
form : U-Uo' for il-ll'-ce, U-Uo' for il-lft'-ce, is-Uo' for is-tl'-ce, etc. ; bo-nftn' 
for bo-nS.'-ne, taii-t5n' for tan-tO'-ne, au-dln' for au-dls'-ne, 6-d1io' for 
6-da'-ce. 

6. Genitives in I for il and vocaUves in I accent the penult : in-ge'-itf for 
in-ge'-ni-I; Mer-cu'-rl. 

18. Compounds are accented like simple words^ but faoto^ when 
compounded with other words than prepositions, retains its own 
accent: ca-le-fa'-dt. 

19. Original Accent — Originally all Latin words were accented 
on the first syllable. This fact must be borne in mind in explain- 
ing phonetic changes. The syllable immediately following the 
original accent, i.e. the second syllable of the word, is called a 
Post-Tonic syllable. 

INHERITED VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 

20. The Latin inherited from the parent speech the vowels, 
a, e, i, o, n; a, e, i, o, u ; and the diphthongs, ai, ei, ol, an, en, on; 
ai, el, oi, an, eu, 6u. In some words these vowels have been 
preserved unchanged as in the following examples: 



a: 


ago, am5, albus 


ft: 


mftter, fagus, olftvis 


e: 


est, decern, fer5 


6: 


l6x, mSnsis, planus 


i: 


fides, quis, minus 


I: 


vis, vivus, simus 


o: 


octO, domus 


6- 


ddnum, nOtus 


u: 


super, ruber 


II: 


mtis, siis 



1. The Latin also inherited an indistinct Indo-European vowel represented 
by an inverted e ; see 29. 

2. The diphthong au retains its original form in classical Latin, as in 
antem, ange5 ; but all the other diphthongs were more or less changed 
before the classical period, though most of those which begin with a short 
vowel occur in rare instances in early Latin. 
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PHONETIC CHANGES 9 

VOWEL GRADATION, OR ABLAUT 

21. The Latin also inherited certain vowel variations, which 
appear in the different forms of certain roots, stems, and suf&xes. 

1. Thus the common root of lod-i5, Idig^ and I5d-1, 1 have dug, is fod in 
lod-i5 and I5d In iSd-l ; that of fac-id, / make, and f6c-I, / fiave madty is 
lac and l6o ; that of gen-tui, offspring, and £;I-gn-5, / heget^ is gen and gn ^ ; 
that of d5-iiam, gift^ da-mti8, toe give, and de-d-I, / have given, is d5, da, 
and d.^ This variation in vowels is called Vowel Gradation or Ablaut. 

2. These inherited vowel variations in some languages form a somewhat 
regular gradation, but in Latin they have mostly disappeared as kindred 
forms have been assimilated to each other. 



PHONETIC CHANGES 

83. Latin words in the conrse of their history have undergone 
important changes in accordance with phonetic laws. 

23. The phonetic changes in vowels may be either Qualitative, 
affecting the quality of the sounds or Quantitative, affecting its 
length or quantity. 

X. Qnalltattve Changes In Vowels 

24. An Indo-European a may become in Latin in post-tonic " syllables : 
(1) e, (2) 1, (8) 1 or n, and (4) u. Thus : 

1. A becomes e in post-tonic closed > syllables, except before labials and 
1 : factcis, but o5nfeotas ; captos, but acceptos. 

2. A becomes 1 in post-tonic open^ syllables, except before labials, and in 
all post-tonio syllables before ng : ag5, but adigd ; stata5, but odn8titu5 ; 
tang5, but at-tlng5. 

3. A becomes 1 or a in post-tonic open syllables before labials and before 
1 : capl5, but man-ciplnm and manrcupinm ; salid, but !ii-6i]15 and in- 
■QU5. 

4. A becomes a in post-tonic syllables before 1+ another consonant: 
sans, but In-soltas ; oalo5, but in-culc5. 

1 Observe that the vowel sometimes disappears : gen, gn; da, d. 

* Remember that the term post-tonic is appUed to the syllable following the 
initial accent, i.e. to the second syllable of the word (19), and that a syllable is 
said to be open when it ends in a vowel, and closed when it ends in a consonant; 
see 18, 4. 
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10 PHONOLOGY 

25. An Indo-Etuopean e may become : (1) 1 and (2) o. Thns : 

1. B becomes i, (1) in post-tonic syllables, except before r: leg5, but 
coMlg5 ; em5, but ad-imd ; (2) in final syllables before a and t : aaliitea, 
aaliitia; Cereres, Cerezls; *Ieget,i lagit; *reget, regit; and (8) before 
n + a guttural : ^tenguO, tln^5. 

2. B may become o after an initial ▼ : •velt, volt* ; •vemO, ▼om5. 
8. Initial sve becomes ao : *syenos, aoinia ; *syedftlis, sodAlia. 

26. An Indo-European 1 may become: (1) e and (2) 1 or a. Thus: 

1. I final may become e, but it sometimes disappears as in neuter stems 
in fill and Sri (108, 1) : *mari, mare ; *leYi, leve. 

2. I before r for a becomes e : *si80, aerd ; *cinisis, oineria. 

8. I becomes 1 or a in post-tonic syllables before labials : pontUeac or 
pontufez. 

4. Final er is sometimes developed from ri-stems, as follows: *acri-8, 
*acr-s, *acer-s, acer.' 

27. An Indo-European o^ may become: (1) a, (2) e, (8) a or i, and 
(4) i or u. Thus : 

1. O becomes u (1) in post-tonic closed syllables: *genos, genus; 
*donom, donum ; and (2) in accented syllables before 1 + a consonant and 
before n + a consonant : *molta, multa ; *honc, hunc ; *oncos, unoua. 

2. O becomes e when final : *isto» late ; ^sequiso, aeqaere. 

3. O becomes e or 1 in post-tonic open syllables, except before labials : 
*soclot5s, aocietfta ; *novotas, novltfta. 

4. O generally becomes 1, rarely u, in post-tonic open syllables before 
labials : aurifex, rarely aurufez ; mftximua, mftzumua. 

6. Final er is sometimes developed from ro-stems in the same way as 
from ri-stems (26, 4) : »agro-s, *agr-s, *ager-s, ager. 

28. An Indo-European u becomes i or a in post-tonic syllables before 
labials : old form diaaupS, later diaalpS ; lacruma, later lacrima. 

29. An indistinct Indo-European vowel, represented by an inverted 
e = 9, generally becomes a in Latin : ^detos, datua ; *S8tos, aatua. 

1 The assumed form from which the Latin word, as it appears in literature, is 
supposed to have been derived, is designated by an asterisk. 

2 Volt subsequently became vult. 

• I in acri-s disappears, leaving r sonant, then r sonant becomes er, and final e 
disappears. 

^ After V. u. or qu, o is preserved longer than elsewhere : servos, afterward 
aervus; so mortuos, equos, etc. 
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PHONKTIC CHANQSS 11 

30. The Indo-European liquids and nasals, 1, r, and m, n, are vocal- 
ized in Latin ; 1 becomes ol, later nl, and r becomes or : *mlta, *moltay 
mnlta ; ^mrtis, mortis ; m becomes em, and n, en : *dekm, deoem ; 
*tntos, tentiis. 

31. Assimilation of Vowels. — A vowel is sometimes assimilated to 
the vowel of the following syllable : *c5nsulium, cdnsilium ; *exsulium, 
ezsilium; *meh!, mihl; *tebf, tibl; *nehil, nihil; *bone, bene; *me- 
mordit, mo-mordit , *pe-pd8cit, po-p5Boit ; *ce-carrit, ca-ourrlt. 

n. Qnalitative Changes in Diphthongs 

32. The diphthong ai is retained in early inscriptions, but it after- 
^FFard becomes ae and I. Thus : 

1. Ai generally becomes ae : *laivos, laevns, scaevns, aevum. 

2. Ai becomes I both in post-tonic and in final syllables : qnaer5, but 

I]i-qidr5 ; *mensais, mSnsIs. 

« 

33. The diphthong el becomes I in pronunciation, although sometimes 
written ei in early Latin: dIo6 ; dXvus, nd6, sometimes written deivns, 
feid5. 

34. The diphthong oi becomes oe, ft, and I. Thus : 

1. Oi becomes oe in a few words : poena, loedns. 

2. Oi becomes fl in most words : *oinos, *06nos, fUins ; *moenia, mflnia. 
8. Oi becomes I in final syllables : *equol, eqni ; *equois, equls. 

35. The diphthong an generally remains unchanged, but it sometimes 
becomes ii in post-tonic syllables : olaad5, but in-ciado ; fraud5, but 
dS-f raud5, or dS-friido. 

36. The diphthongs, en and on, coalesce and become ii: *deuc5, 
*doucd, dflc5 ; *iouSy itls. 

m. Quantitative Changes in Vowels 

37. Vowels are lengthened before ns, nf, and gn: cdnsul, InfeUx, 
I^nis. 

38. Vowels are often lengthened in compensation for the loss of 
consonants. Thus : 

1. For the loss of s or z in accented syllables before d, 1, m, or n : *nisdos, 
nXdns, English nest; ^isdem, Idem; *ao8la, fila; ^prismos, primns; *posn5, 
pGn6 ; *texmO, t6m6. 
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12 PHOHOLOQt 

2. For the loss of h : *mahior, m&ior ; *ahio, 016. 
8. A vowel lengthened before lui in final syllables lemalns long after the 
loss of n : *8ery0ns, Mrv5a ; *r^Sns, rSgSa. 

39. Long vowels are shortened 

1. Generally before other vowels : «aad!mit, aodinnt ; *aadlam, audlam ; 
fid§I, fidel ; r§I, rel ; but dl6I, illXtui. 

2. In final syllables before 1, m, r, t, and nt: *animftli, animal ; *am€m, 
amem ; *audl&r, audiar ; amAt,^ amat ; *amftnt, amant. 

8. Final ft is shortened in classical Latin in the plural of neater nouns 
and adjectives and in the Nominative and Vocative singular of nouns in a of 
the First Declension: tamplft in Plautus, later tampla; gravlft, gravia; 
mnsft, muaa. 

4. Final 9, 1, and 6 are sometimes shortened : *mal6, male ; *ni8l9 nUd ; 
•ibi, ib! ; »eg6, ego. 

5. The shortening of final syllables is supposed to have begun in dissylla- 
bles with iambic measurement, Le. with short penults. In these the final 
syllable was shortened by being assimilated in quanfi^Sy to the first, as amftt, 
amat ; bonft, bona ; eg5, ego. 

6. Long vowels in syllables originally accented (19) are sometimes short- 
ened, and the following consonant is doubled in compensation: Iflpiter, 
lupplter ; Utera, llttera ; *mlt0, mitt5. 

40. Vowels may disappear from a word by syncope or vowel absorp- 
tion: ♦re-pepuli, reppoU; ♦re-cecidi, reccidi; *clavid6, olaud5; *pri- 
miceps, prinoeps ; *unudecim, fincleoim. 

1. Final vowels sometimes disappear: *anim&li, animal; dloe, die; 
*8lne, sin. 

41. Occasionally a short vowel, generally n, sometimes e or i, is 
apparently developed before a liquid or nasal: *stablom, staboliun; 
*stablis, stabilia ; but see SO. 

CONTRACTION OF VOWELS 

42. Two vowels of the same quality are contracted into the corre- 
sponding long vowel: ♦treies, *trees, tr«a; *ignees, Igngs; nihil, ♦niil, 
nil ; *coopia, o5pla. 

43. Two vowels of different quality are contracted into a long vowel, 
generally of the quality of the first : *co-ag5, o5g5 ; *de-ag6, dgg5 ; *pro- 
em5, pr5m5. 

1 Final ftt, 6t, and It are preserved long In Plautus and other early poets: 
versftt, habgt, vellt. 
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1. The changes illustrated in the following verbal forms may have been 
produced either by contraction, or by the dropping of the syllable ve or vl 
before r or s: amftveram, amftram; amAvisse, amftsse; nevissem, 
nessem; ndviase, ndsae. 

2. Many combmations of vowels remain uncontracted, as aS, ea, ed, la, 
Ifi, oa, and a6 : afineoB, earn, moiie5, animaUa, dlte, ingenua, ingenue. 

CONSONANTS 

44. The Latin inherited the following consonants : 

1. The Mutes k, g, t, d, p, b, and the Aspirates gh, dh, bh. 

2. The Nasals m, n, and the Liquids 1, r. 

3. The Semivowels i and u, and the Spirant a. 

45. The Latin inherited three series of k- and g-mutes, distinguished 
as Palatals, Velars, and Labialized Velars. These are represented in 
Latin as follows: 

1. The Palatals k and g become o and g; and gh generally becomes h, but 
after n it becomes g: centum, decern, in which k becomes c ; ager, genua, 
in which g remains g ; humua, hortus, in which gh becomes h ; ang5, 
Iing6, in which gh becomes g. 

NoTB. — In a few words initial gh before u becomes f : fand5. 

2. The Velars are developed like palatals, velar k and g becoming o and 
g, and velar gh generally becoming h, but becoming g before r : oapere, 
caTfire ; grfls, teg5 ; hostis, hortor ; gradlor. 

8. The Labialized Velar k becomes qu, which becomes o before conso- 
nants : quia, que, quod, in which the labialized velar k becomes qu, which 
becomes c in *coc-8l, cozl. 

4. The Labialized Velar g becomes gu, which remains unchanged after 
nasals, but is reduced to g before other consonants, and to v when initial 
or between vowels: ungu5, atinguS, in which the labialized velar g becomes 
gu ; glftna, flgnua ; ▼eni5, English come; vlvus. 

5. The Labialized Velar gh becomes f, when initial, gu after n, and ▼ 
between vowels : fonnua, fii5 ; an-guia, nin-guit ; niv-ia. 

46. The Dentals t and d generally remain unchanged : pater, aep- 
tern; decern, deua. 

1. The aspirate dh becomes f when initial : Iaci5, forte, English door^ 
and generally d when q^edlal, but b before r : medlua ; ruber. 

47. The Labials p and b generally remain unchanged : potia, pSx, 
opua ; lamb5, labricua ; but p became b in a few words, as in ab for 
*ap^ ob for *op, aub for *8up, bib6 for *pibQ- 
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1. The aspirate bh becomes (1) I when initial : Mter, English brother; 
ferd, English beai\ and (2) b when medial : al-boa, amb-itns. 

4S. The Nasals m ^ and n and the Liquids 1 ^ and r remain unchanged : 
medius, hom5 ; genuB, d5iium ; linqu5, ruber. 

49. V generally remains unchanged: ovis, aevmn; but it is some- 
times lost between vowels: ^nevoid, n615. 

50. S often remains unchanged: est, somas, suns; but it gener- 
ally becomes r between vowels:' fl6s, fl6ris; genus, generis. 

CHANGES IN CONSONANTS 

51. A Guttural — o, g, q (qu), or h (for gh) — before s unites with 
it and forms z: *duc-8, duz; *reg-s, rte; *coqu-sI, ooxl; *trali-si, 
trfbd. 

1. For the loss of the guttural between a liquid and s or t, see 58, 1. 

52. Note also the following changes in consonants : 

1. Dt and tt become st before r; in other situations they generally 
become ss, reduced to s after long syllables : *r5d-trum, rdstnim ; •fod-tus, 
fos-sos ; *plaud-tus, plaa-sos ; *vert-tus, ver-sus. 

2. D sometimes represents an original t : apnt, apud ; haut, hand. 
8. Dv initial sometimes becomes b : dvellum, .bellum. 

4. Sr, when initial, becomes fir; otherwise br: *srlgus, frigns, cold, 
*ftlnes-ris, from fanes in fCLner-is, fdnebxls. 

6. A euphonic p is generally developed between m and s and between 
m and t; *cOm-si, o5m-p-Bl; *c6m-tum, c5m-p-tiun. 

ASSIMILATION 

53. A consonant is often assimilated to a following consonant Thus : 

1. D and t are often assimilated before s ; ds and ts becoming ss, which 
is simplified to s when final, and after diphthongs and long vowels: *concut- 
sit, oonouB-sit ; «lapid-s, lapis ; *art-s, ars ; *amant-s, amSns ; *claud-sit, 
clau-ait ; *8uad-sit, soft-sit. 

1 M, when final, was a very weak nasal, and before words beginning with a 
vowel it almost disappeared in prononciation. 

2 Ij appears in place of an earlier d in about a dozen Latin words: liniraa, 
old form dingrua ; leicrima, ol6re. 

* R sometimes takes the place of final 8, following the analogy of r for s 
between vowels; thus honOs becomes honor from hon0r-l8. 8 may be 
retained between vowels when it stands for ae: hau-el for *hauB-fL 
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2. D is generally assimilated before o, qo, g, 1, n, p, and s : *hod-cc, 
*hoc-ce, h5o ; qoid-qaam, quio-quam ; *ad-ger, ag-ger ; *sed-la, sel-la ; 
*merced-n&riiis, meroen-nftritui ; *qaid-pe, quip-pe; *claad-8it, *clausHsitf 
clan* flit. 

3. T is assimilated before o and s: *sit-cus, ■lo-ctis; *concut-8it, 
oonons-ait. 

4. N is assimilated before 1 and m : *Qn-lus, tUlus ; *gen-ma, gem-ma. 

5. R is assimilated before 1 : *ager-lus, agel-lua. 

6. P is assimilated before f and m: *op-ficlna, of-ficlna; *Bup-mus, 
amn-mtui. 

7. S is assimilated before f : «dis-ficilis, dif-ftoUis. 

8. For assimilation in Compounds of Prepositions, see 874. 

54. A consonant is sometimes assimilated to a preceding consonant. 

1. D and n are generally assimilated to a preceding 1 : *cal-dis, cal-Us ; 
*col-ni8, ool-lia ; *fal-n5, lal-16. 

2. S is assimilated to a preceding 1 or r: *facil-simus, faoU-limtui ; 
*vel-se, vel-le ; *fer-se, fer-re ; *acer-simus, aoer-ximiu. 

55. Partial Assimilation. — A consonant is often partially assimilated 
to the following consonant. Thus: 

1. Before the sard a or t, a sonant b or g is generally changed to its cor- 
responding surd, pi or o : *scrlb-6l, acrlp-al ; *BcrIb-tus, aorlp-tns ; *reg-si, 
rfizi (61); *reg-tus, r6o-tiia. 

2. Qn^ and h are also changed to o before a and t: *coqu-sit, **coc-8it, 
co3dt ; *coqu-tus, coo-tua ; *trah-sit, ^rftc-sit, trftzit ; *trah-tus, trftc-tua. 

3. Before a labial, p or b, n is generally changed to the labial m: 
inperd, imper5 ; inperfttor, imperfttor ; *inbelllB, imbellla. 

4. Before n, a labial, p or b, is changed to the labial m in a few words : 
*8op-nos, aom-ntia ; *Sab-niom, Sam-niom. 

5. M is changed to the dental n regularly before dental mutes, and often 
before guttural mutes: *eum-dem, emi-dem; *e5rum-dem, e5nm-dem; 
»quem-dam, quen-dam ; •tam-tus, tan-tna ; *hum-ce, hmic ; *prlm-cep8, 
pi&i-cepa ; nnm-quam or mm-quam ; quam-quam or quan-quam. 

1 Bat b is generally retained before s in aba and in nouns in bs : urbs ; 
and before a and t in ob and sub in compounds and derivatives : ob-serv&ns, 
ob-tflaua, aub-acribd, sub-ter. In these cases, however, b takes the sound of 
p, so that assimilation takes place in pronunciation, though not in writing. It is 
probable also that in some other consonants assimilation was observed even when 
omitted in writing. 

s Qu is not a syllable ; u in this combination is simply a parasitic sound de- 
veloped by 0* which is never found without \JU 
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56. Dissimilation. — The meeting of consonants too closely related 
and the recurrence of the same consonant in successive syllables are 
sometimes avoided by changing one of the consonants. Thus: 

1. *Caeluleus, from caelmn, becomes oaeruleos. 

2. Certain sufiGbces of deriyation have two forms, one with 1 generally used 
after r, and one with r generally used after 1 ^ : ails, Us ; blnm, bnlom, 
brum; clum, oulum, orum; r6g-aiis, popol-Us; ▼ooft-bulum, d61Q- 
brum ; *OrSrClum, 5rft-oalum ; *vehi-clum, vehl-oulom ; Mpiil-onim. 

LOSS OF CONSONANTS 

57. Of two consonants standing at the beginning of a word, the first 
often disappears ; of three thus situated, the first two often disappear : 
*gn&tus, n&toB; *gnotus, ii5tiia; *scoruscus, oomsoaa; atlSi, IXa; 

^tloCUS, lOCUB. 

58. Groups of consonants often lose one or more of their members. 

1. A guttural mute — c, g, or qu — standing between a liquid and a or t, 
generally disappears : *mulcsit, molsit ; *f ulgsit, folait ; ^spargsit, sparalt ; 
*torqusit, torait ; *fulctus, fultos. 

2. A guttural mute occasionally disappears in other situations, especially 
before m or v: *lQcmen, ItLmen; *ezagmen, exAmen; *iugmentum, 
ifimentom ; *bregvis, brevia. 

3. Cs and x sometimes disappear : «lacsna, It&na ; *Bexdecim, sfidecim ; 
*sexnl, s6dI ; *azla, ftla, wing. 

4. D generally disappears before so, sp, at : adaoendere, aaoendere ; 
adapicere, aapicere ; adatSre, aatflre. 

5. N, r, and a often disappear: *in-gn5tus, Ign5tiui; *equ5ns, equOa; 
*porscere, pdacere; *isdem, Idem; *itlsdex, ifidex; ^prismus, prfmoa; 
audXane, audio. 

6. I consonant generally disappears between vowels, and sometimes in 
other situations : *bi-iugae, ♦bi-iigae, »bi-igae, bigae ; abiicere, abioere.^ "^ 

NoTK. — Separate words are sometimes united after the loss of v : al via, 
ala, al vultia, afUtia. 

^ The suffix &rl8 was formed from Alls by dissimilation ; from clum was 
formed orum by dissimilation, and culum by developing the vocal liquid \ ; 
bltim and brum are both inherited, but bulum was developed from blum. 
In rSer-&lis, ftlis is used because r precedes, but in i>opul-ftriB, ftrla is used be- 
cause 1 precedes. When neither 1 nor r precedes, the orif^nal suffix Alls is used. 

3 This is the approved form in verbs compounded of iacere and monosyllabic 
prepositions ; but abicere is pronounced as if written abiicere. The syllable ab 
thus remains long by position. 
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7. H often disappears between vowels, or before 1 consonant ; prehend5, 
pr6nd5, nihil, nil ; *ahi5, &i5 ; *mahior, mSior. 

8. For the assimilation and loss of d and t belore s, see 6S, 1. 

59. Loss of Final Consonants. — Final consonants often disappear. 

1. Final d disappeared at a very early date after long vowels and after r : 
Bententiftd, sententift, ablative ; praedftd, praedft ; *dat5d, dato, impera- 
tive ; *habet5d, hab6t5 ; *cord, cor. 

2. Final t disappears after o and • : *lact (lact-is), Ifto, ^^ost, os. 

3. Final n disappears in the Nominative singular from stems in 5n, on: 
♦leOn, le5 ; »homon, hom5 ; *egon, ego. 

4. Final os disappears in the Nominative singular from stems in ro, and 
final 8 sometimes disappears iu early inscriptions from other stems in o: 
*pueros, poer ; *viros, vlr ; RSboIob, Rdscio, later R5aoiaa ; Com61ios, 
ComSllo. 



PART II. — MORPHOLOGY 

60. Morphology treats of the Form and Inflection of words. 

61. The Parts of Speech are — Nouns, A^djectives, Pronouns, 
Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. 

NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

62. Nouns, or Substantives, are Names, as of persons, places, 
or things : Cloero, Cicero; Roma, Rome; domus, house, 

1. A Proper Noun is a proper name, as of a person or place : Cicer5, 
R5ma. 

2. A Common Noon, or Appellative, is a name common to all the mem- 
bers of a class of objects ; yir, man ; equns, horse. Common nouiis include 

Collective Nouns, designating a collection of objects: populns, people; 
ezerdtos, army. 

Abstract Nouns, designating properties or qualities: vlrttls, virtue; 
Iflstitia, justice. 

Material Nouns, designating materials as such: aurum, gold; ITgnum, 
wood; aqua, water. 

63. Adjectives qualify nouns: bonus, good; mlgnus, great; 
bonus vir, a good man. 

64. Nouns and Adjectives have Gender, Number, and Case. 

HA1UL. LAT. ORAM. — 8 
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GENDER 

65. There are three genders — Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter. 

66. Natural and Grammati<^ Gender. — In Latin gender is 
either Natural, as dependent upon sex, or Grammatical, as depen- 
dent upon an artificial distinction according to grammatical rules. 

Natural Qender 

67. The names of Persons have Natural Oender. They are 
accordingly 

.1. Masculine, if they denote males: Caesar, Caesar; vlr, man; 
rex, king. 

2. Feminine, if they denote females: TuUia, Tvllia; mulier, 
woman; regina, queen, 

3. Both Masculine and Feminine, if they are applicable to 
both sexes : oivis, citizen^ male or female ; homo, a human being, 
man or woman ; but when used without distinct reference to sex, 
such nouns are generally masculine. 

Note. — A few names of the lower animals are sometimes used in the 
same way : b5s, ox, or cow; canis, dog^ male or female ; ftnaer, gander^ or 
goose. But some names of the lower animals, though appllcahle to both 
sexes, have only grammatical gender determined by their endings (71): oor- 
▼na, raven, mascnline ; aquila, eagle, feminine. 

Roles for Qrammatical Qendn 

68. B£a8caline. — The names of Rivers, Winds, and Months are 
masculine: Rhenus, the Rhine; Notus, the South TTind; Martius, 
March; but 

1. The endings of some of these nouns give them a gender at variance 
with this rule. Thus names of rivers in a are feminine : Albnla, the river 
Albula; AUla, the AUia. 

69. Feminine. — The names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and 
Trees are feminine: Qraeoia, Greece; R5ma, Rome; Deloa, the 
Island of Delos; pirus, pear tree; but 

1. The endings of some of these nouns give them a gender at variance 
with this role. Thus plurals in I and a few other nouns are masculine 
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and notins in mn are neater : Delphi, Pontus ; oleaster, \oild olive tree ; 
pbiaster, fir tree^ masculine ; Latlom, Sasuntom, neuter. 

70. Neuter. — Indeclinable nouns, Infinitives and clauses used 
as nouns are neuter: alpha, the Greek letter dtpJuiy a; fas, the 
right; taum amare, your loving, 

71. Gender by Endings. — In most nouns and adjectives the 
grammatical gender is determined by the ending of the Nomina- 
tive singular. Thus nouns and adjectives of the Second Declen- 
sion (82) in OS are masculine: amicus, /mnd; bonus, good; nouns 
and adjectives in a are feminine: mensa, table; bona, good; and 
nouns and adjectives in um are neuter: templum, temple; bonum, 
good, 

PERSON AND NUMBER 

72. The Latin, like the English, has three Persons, the First 
Person denoting the speaker ; the Second, the person spoken to ; 
the Third, the person spoken of; and two Numbers, the Singular 
denoting one, and the Plural, more than one. 

CASES 

73. The Latin, unlike the English, has six cases: 

Names English EqniTiUeiits 

Nominative Nominative, Case of the Subject 

Vocative Nominative, as the Case of Address 

Genitive Possessive, or Objective with of 

Dative Objective with to or /or 

Accusative Objective after a Verb or a Preposition 

Ablative Objective with flrom, wUh, by, in 

1. Oblique Cases.— The Genitive, Dative, Aocasative, and Ablative afe 
called the Oblique Cases. 

2. Locative. — The Latin has also a few remnants of another case, called 
the Locative, denoting the Place in Which. 

DECLENSION 

74. Stem and Soflxes. — The process by which the several cases 
of a word are formed is called Declension. It consists in the 
addition of certain sufi^xes to one common base called the stem. 
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1. Meaning. ^Accordingly, each case form contains two distinct ele- 
ments — the Stem,i which gives the general meaning of the word, and the 
Case Suffix, which shows the relation of that meaning to some other word. 
Thus, in r6g-is, of a king, the general idea, king^ is denoted by the stem r6g ; 
the relation of, by the suffix is. 

2. Characteristic. — The last letter of the stem is called the Stem Charac- 
teristic, or Stem Ending. 

3. Case Endings. — The case suffixes appear distinct and unchanged only 
in nouns and adjectives with consonant stems , while in all other words they 
are seen only in combination with the characteristic, i.e. with the final 
vowel of the stem. The ending produced by the union of the case suffix with 
the characteristic vowel is called a Case Ending. 

Caaes Identical in Form 

75. 1. The Nominative and Vocative are alike in form, except 
in the singular of nouns and adjectives in us of the Second 
Declension and in a few Greek nouns. In all other words the 
Vocative is simply the Nominative used in address, as the Nomi- 
native is used in English. 

2. The Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative in neuters are 
alike and in the plural end in a. 

3. The Dative and Ablative plural are alike. 

76. Five Declensions. — In Latin there are five declensions, dis- 
tinguished from each other by the endings of the Genitive singular, 
or by the stem characteristic, b^.st seen in the Genitive plural, as 
follows : 

Declension Gen. Sing. Endl7ig Oharaoterittlo Oen. Plnr. 

I. or A-Dec. ae ft seen in menB-ft-nun 

II. " O-Dec. I o *' 8erv-6-nim« 

UL " I-Dec. Is 1 *♦ olv-i-um 

*» "Cons. Dec. ia cons. «' mili-t-um* 

IV. *» U-Dec lis u " «raot-u-mn 

V. ** B-Dec. & « " di-6-nim 
1. The five declensions i^ere inherited from the parent speech. 

77. The First, Second, and Third Declensions contain both 
nouns and adjectives; the Fourth and Fifth only nouns. 

^ In many words the stem itself is derived from a more primitive form called 
a Root. For the distinction between roots and stems, see 320, 1. 

3 The 6 in serv-O-rum was originally short j hence the cliaractedstic is o 
8 In this word the characteristic is t. 
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FmST DECLENSION 

A-NOUNS AND A-Al>JBCTIV£S — ST£M8 IN ft 

78. Latin nouns and adjectives of the First Declension end in 
a and are feminine. They are declined precisely alike, as follows : 







A-NouNS 






MCnsa, table, a table, or tJie table. 








Singular 




Cmses 




Meanins: 


Case Endings > 


N.V.2 


mfinsa 


a table, table 


a 


Gen. 


mgnsaa 


of a table 


ae 


Dat. 


mensae 


to OT for a table 


ae 


Ace. 


m^nsam 


a table 


am 


AbL 


mensft 


wUhy from, or by a table » 
Plural 


& 


N.V. 


m^nsae 


tables, tables 


ae 


Gen. 


mensftrum 


of tables 


arum 


Dat. 


mensiB 


to OT for tables 


Is 


Ace. 


mensas 


tables 


as 


AbL 


mdnsb 


wUhy from, or by tables 


I8 




A-KOUNS AND A-AdJECTIVES 






Bona, good. 


rSglna, qaeen. 






Singular 




Oases 


Adjective 


Noon 


Meaning 


N.V. 


bona 


rfiglna a good queen, good queen 


Gen. 


bonae 


reglnae 


of a good queen 


Dat 


bonae 


rfiginae to ox for a good qtieen 


Ace. 


bonam 


reglnam 


a good queen 


AbL 


bona 


rCglnft* with, from, 


or by a good queen 



^ These case endings will serve as a practical guide to the learner in distin- 
gnishing the different cases. The two elements which originally composed them 
have undergone various changes, and in certain cases, the one or the other has 
nearly or quite disappeared. 

« N. V. « Nom. and Voc. As the Vocative is only a special use of the Nomi- 
native, it is combined with that case in the paradigm. 

* The Ablative, used sometimes with a preposition and sometimes without, is 
variously rendered, but the Ablative of personal appellatives takes a preposition, 
as a or ab, from, by ; cum, with, etc ; ft bonft rSglnft, from or by the good queen. 
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MORPHOLOGY 
Plural 




N. V. 


bonae 


regMe 


good queens^ good queens 


Gen. 


bonftmm 


rGglnftmm 


of good queens 


Dat. 


bonis 


rtglnU 


to or for good queens 


Ace. 


bonSs 


rtglnfts 


good queens 



Abl. 



bonis 



reginls 



ufithf from, or hy good queens 



1. Stems. — In nouns and adjectives of the First Declension^ the stem 
ends in ft, shortened in the Nominative and Vocative singular. Thus the 
stem mfinsft becomes mSnsa in the Nominative, bonft becomes bona, and 
reginft, r^e^bia. 

2. In the paradigms, observe that the several cases are distinguished from 
each other by their case endings. 

8. Examples for Practice. — Like mftnsa and bona decline : ftla, wing ; 
causa, cause; paella, girl; baftta, happy; longa, long; polchra, beau^ 
tiful. 

4. Locative. — Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
singular in ae, denoting the Place In Which any thing is or is done : R5niae, 
at Borne ; mllitiae, in war. In the plural the Locative meaning is expressed 
by the ending Is : Ath6nls, at Athens, 

5. Exceptions in Gender. — A few nouns in a are masculine by signi- 
fication: agricola, husbandman; see 67, 1. Hadrla, Adriatic Sea^ is mas- 
culine ; sometimes also damma, deer^ and talpa, mole. 

6. Article. — The Latin has no article : cor5na, crown, a crown, the 
crown. 

7. Original Case Endings. — The following are the original case endings 
with the forms which they assumed in the classical period : 





SnTOULAH 




Plural 






Original 


ClaMloal 


Original 




ClaMlcal 




form 


form 


form 




form 


N.V. 


ft 


a 


fti 




ae 


Gen. 


fts, fil 


ae 


Ssom 




ftrum 


Dat 


&i 


ae 


&is 




Is . 


Ace. 


ftm 


am 


ftns or 


fts 


fts 


Abl. 


ftd 


ft 


ftis 




Is 



79. Of these original endings four are found in Latin writers : 

1. ft in the Nominative and Vocative singular in Plautus and Terence. 

2. fts in the Genitive singular of lamilia, in composition with pater, 
mftter, fllins and fflia : pateriamllifts, father of a family, 

3. ftl in the Genitive singular in the poets: anlftl, afterwards anlae, 
of a hall. 
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4. ftd in the Ablative singular in early Latin : sententiftd, later senten- 
ti&, hy the opinion, 

80. Two other case endings, common in some other declensions, 
but rare in this, are 

1. mn^ in the Genitive plural, chiefly in the poets : agxicolum = agxlco- 
Ifimin, of farmers; Dardanldumf of the descendants of Dardanus. 

2. ftbus^ in the Dative and Ablative plural, especially in dea, goddess^ 
and filia, daughter^ to distinguish them from the same cases of deus, god, 
and Alius, son : deftbtui, for the goddesses, 

81. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of this declension in e, as, and 
68 are of Greek origin, but in the plural they have assumed 
the Latin declension, as seen in mensa. *In the singular they 
are declined as follows: 





Epitome, 


Aene&s, 


Pyrites, 




epitome. 


Aeneas. 
Singular 


pyrites. 


Nom. 


epitomfi 


A6n6ft8 


pyrites ^ 


Voc. 


epitome 


Aenea 


pyrlte, pyrita 


Gen. 


epitomes 


AenSae 


pyrltae 


Dat 


epitomae 


Aenfiae 


pyrltae 


Ace. 


epitomta 


AenCam, Aeneftii 


pyriten 


Abl. 


epitome 


Aeneft 


pyrite, pyrita 



1. In nouns in e and es, the stem ending ft is changed to e in certain 
cases. The stem of epitome is epltoma, of Aeneas, Aenea, and of P3n:I- 
tea, pyrita. 

2. Many Greek nouns assume the Latin ending a and are declined like 
mensa. Many in e have also a form in a : epitome, epitoma. 



SECOND DECLENSION 
O-NouNs AND O-Adjbctivbs — Stems in o 

82. Latin nouns and adjectives of the Second Declension end 
in US, in r, from which us has been dropped, or in nm. Those in 
ns and r are masculine, those in nm neuter. 

1 This is the regular suffix in nouns of the Third and Fourth Declensions. 
< bus in &-bus is the regular suffix for these cases in the Third, Foorth, and 
Fifth Declensions. 
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83. 


NoTins and adjectives in vm and 


um are declined 


as follows : 




Amicus, 


Bonus, . 


Templum, 


Bonum, 




JHend, 


good, 

SiNQULAB 


temple. 


good. 


Nom. 
Voc. 


amicus 
amice 


bonus 1 
bone J 


templum 


bonum 


Gen. 


amlel 


boni 


tempi! 


bonI 


Dat 


amlc5 


bon5 


templ5 


bond 


Ace. 


amieum 


bonum 


templum 


bonum 


AbL 


amlc5 


bon6 

Plural 


templo 


bon5 


N.V. 


amici 


bonI 


templa 


bona 


Gen. 


amlcomm 


bondrum 


templ5rum 


bondmm 


Dat. 


amicis 


bonis 


tempUs 


bonis 


Ace. 


amlc5s 


bon5s 


templa 


bona 


Abl. 


amI6Is 


bonis 


templls 


bonis 



1. stem. — In nouns and adjectives of the Second Declension, the stem 
ends in o with an ablaut form e, seen in the Vocative singular masculine. 
O becomes u in us and um. The stem of amicus is amico, of bonus and 
bonum, bono, and of templum, templo. The Nominative masculine adds 
B and the neuter m : amicu-s, templu-m. 

2. In the paradigms, observe that bonus is declined precisely like ami- 
cus, and bonum like templum. 

3. Like amicus decline domlnus, master; like templum, bellum» war; 
like bonus, beStus, happy ; like bonum, beStum, happy, 

4. Locative. — Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
singular in I: BphesI, at Ephesus; Corinthi, at Corinth; domi, at home; 
belli, in war. In the plural the Locative meaning is expressed by the end- 
ins: Is : Argls, at Argos, 

5. Genuine Latin Proper Names in ius and the word fiUus form the 
Vocative singular in I and accent the penult: Mercu'-ri, Mercury ; fill, son. 
Proper names in 6ius have 61 or ^ : PompSI or Pompei. 

6. Nouns in ius and ium have in the Genitive singular U or I, without 
a change of accent : fl-lll, fi'-H, of a son ; Clau-dil, Clau'dl, of Claudius ; 
inge-nil, inge'-nl, of genius. The latter form was in general use under the 
Republic, but the former became common in the a^e of Augustus ; both are 
used in editions of classical authors. In proper names many editors retain 
the Genitive in I : Pflbll Vergi'-H, of Publitis Vergilius, 

7. Deus, gody lacks the Vocative singular in classical Latin, but is other- 
wise regular in that number. It is deolined in the plural as follows t 
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N.V. (del) dil dl 

Gen. dednim, sometimes demn 

Ace. de5« 

Dat AbL (dels) dOs dis 

Note. — The inclosed forms, though regular, are rarely used. Dil is 
pronounced like dl, and dils like dIs. 

8. The three neuter nouns in as,^ pelagos, «ea, t^tub, poison^ and 
vulgas, the common people^ are declined in the singular as follows : 



N.V. Ace. 


pelagua 


vlros 


vulgus 


Gen. 


pelagi 


viri 


vulgl 


Dat. Abl. 


pelag6 


vlr6 


vulgS 



9. Original Case Endings. — The following are the original case endings 
with the forms which they assumed in the classical period : 







Singular 








Masculine 


Neuter 




Original 
form 


ClaMloal 
form 


Origrlnal 
form 


Classical 
form 


Nom. 
Voc. 


OS 

e 


e j 


om 


yim 


Gen. 


ei 


I 


ei 


I 


Dat 


6i 


5 


6i 


5 


Ace. 


om 


nm 


om 


tun 


AbL 


Od 


5 

Plural 


6d 


5 


N.V. 


oi« 


I 


& 


a 


Gen. 


om 


5nim^ 


om 


5nim^ 


Dat 


Ois 


l8 


Ois 


l8 


Ace. 


0ns 


5b 


a 


a 


Abl. 


5is 


l8 


ois 


l8 



10. The original endings om and om were retained after u and v until the 
Augustan age: ingennoB, ingennom, free-horn; BervoB, Bervom, slave; 

1 These may have been originally s-stems which by the loss of s became 
o-stems. Pelagua is a Greek noun, aud in geueral is used only in the sin^i- 
lar, though pelag§ occurs as an Ace. plur. Vims and vulgus are used only 
in the singular. Vvilgus has a masculine Accusative, vulgum, in addition to 
the neuter form vulgvis. 

* The endings us and e are seen only in nouns and adjectives in us. In the 
masculine of nouns and adjectives in r, the Nominative has lost the ending us, 
and the Vocative is like the Nominative. 

« The final i is probably borrowed from the Pronominal Declension. 

^ A later formation after the analogy of the Genitive ending Arum. 
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•qaos, eqnom, horse; but daring the reign of Augustus us and um became 
the common endings for all words of this class, though in some editions, 
especially of the earlier writers, os and om are still retained. 

84. Old and Rare Case Endings : — The following occur ^ : 

1. 5d in the Ablative singular : Gnalv5d, later Gnae5 ; merit5d, later 
merits, /rom merit. 

2. ft in the plural of neuters: templft, later templa. 

8. um in the Genitive plural of certain nouns denoting money, weight, 
and measure : talenttim = talent5nmi, of talents ; sSstertinm = s68terti6- 
ram, of sesterces ; also in a few other words : Uberam, of children ; Argivum, 
of the Argives, 

85. Nouns and adjectives in r of the Second Declension have 
lost the case ending us in the Nominative singular^ and are 
declined as follows : 





Puer, 


Liber, 


Ager, 


Ruber, 


• 


hoy. 


free. 
Singular 


fidd. 


red. 


N.V. 


puer 


Uber 


ager 


ruber 


Gen. 


puerl 


Uberl 


agrl 


rubri 


Dat. 


puer5 


libera 


agr5 


rubr6 


Aoc 


puerom 


Uberun 


agrom 


rubrum 


Abl. 


puer6 


libera 
Plural 


agr6 


rubrS 


N.V. 


puerl 


llbeil 


agrl 


rubrl 


Gton. 


puer5nmi 


llberdram 


agr5ram 


■ rubrdnun 


Dat 


puerls 


UberU 


agris 


rubrU 


Ace. 


puer5s 


llber5« 


agr5« 


rubr6« 


Abl. 


pueils 


llberU 


agrU 


rubrU 



1. In the paradigms, observe that paer and ager differ in declension from 
amious, in dropping the ending us in the Nominative, and in forming no 
separate Vocative : Nom. puer from puer-ns. 

2. Uber is declined like pner, and ruber like ager. 

8. The stem of puer is puero, of Uber, Ubero, of ager, agro, and of 
ruber, rubro. 

4. Ager was formed from agros thus : *agr-o-s, *agr-8, *ager-s, ager.^ 

1 \ fpw other endings occur in inscriptions. 

'^ First o disappears, leaving f sonant, then r hecomes er, *ager-8, and finally a 
disappears, leaving ager. 
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5. Like poer decline gener, son^n4aw; like ager, maginter, master; 
like Ubei;, miser, unhappy ; like ruber, nlger, black, 

86. Most nouns and adjectives in r of this declension are declined 
like ager and ruber, but the following nouns are declined like puer : 

1. Vir, man, and its compounds : vir, vixl, etc. ; triumvir, triumviri, 
etc., member of a triumvirate. 

2. Compoonds in fer and ger : armiger, armigeil, armor bearer; signi- 
fer, aigniferi, standard bearer. 

3. Adulter, adulterer; Celtlbfir,^ Celtiberian; gener, son-in-law; 
Hibfir,^ Spaniard; Liber, Bacchus; Uberl, children; Mulciber,^ Fu^ 
can;* preabyter, elder; Bocer, father-in-law; veaper, evening, 

4. For Adjectives, thus declined, see 08. 

EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 

87. A few nouns in ua are Feminine : 

1. Most names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and Trees: Aegjrptua, 
Egypt ; Corlnthua, Corinth ; Cjrprua, Cyprus ; pirua, pear tree. 

2. A few words in ua of Greek origin: methodua, method; aynodua, 
synod; diphthongua, diphthong. 

8. Five other words in ua : alvua, belly ; oarbaaua, linen ; oolua, dis- 
taff; humua, ground; vannua, fan. 

88. Three nouns in ua are Neuter: pelagua, sea; viixm, poison ; 
▼ulgua, the common people. 

89. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of the second declension in oa, 5b^ 
generally masculine, and in on, neuter, are of Greek origin. They 
are declined in the singular as follows : 

Delos, f.,* AndrogeOs, Ilion, 

Deios. Androgeos, Ilium. 

SiNGULAB 

AndrogeSa Ilion 

Androge6, Androgel IlH 

Androge5 1116 

Androge5n, Androge5 Ilion 

Androge5 Did 

1 Celtib§r and Hib§r have 6 long in the Genitive as in the Nominatlye, and 
Mulciber sometimes drops e. 

> Observe that Deloa, the Island Delos, is feminine by signification. 



Norn. 


Dfiloa^ 
DCle J 


Voc. 


Gen. 


D61I 


Dat. 


D616 


Ace. 


D6lon 


Abl. 


D616 
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1. The plural of nouns in os and on is generally regular, but certain 
Greek endings occur, as oe in the Nominative plural, and on in the Geni- 
tive plural: Arctoe, the constellation of the Bears; Theraedn, of the 
Theraeans. 

2. In the paradigms, the stems are DSlo, Androged, and Ilio. 

3. Most Greek nouns generally assume the Latin forms in ub and tun and 
are declined like amicus and templum. Many in os and on have also a 
form in us and um, or at least assume the regular Latin forms in some of 
their cases. 

4. For Greek nouns in eus, see Orpheus, 110. 

6. PanthOs has Yoc. Pantha. For pelagus, see 88, 8. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 

90. Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions, as we have 
already seen, are declined like nouns of the same endings, but 
unlike nouns, each of these adjectives has three different forms, 
one for each of the three genders. Thus bonus is the form of the 
adjective when used with masculine nouns, bona with feminine, 
and bonum with neuter : bonus amicus, a good friend; bona regina, 
a good queen; bonum templum, a good temple. 

91. Comparative View of the three Forms representing the 
three Genders in Adjectives of this class. 





Masculine 


Feminine 


Neuter 




Bonus, 


bona, 


bonum, 




good. 


good. 
Singular 


good. 


Nom. 
Voc. 


bonus 1 
bone J 


bona 


bonum 


Qen. 


boni 


bonae 


bonI 


Dat. 


bonS 


bonae 


bond 


Ace. 


bonum 


bonam 


bonum 


Abl. 


bond 


bona 
Plural 


bond 


N.V. 


bonI 


bonae 


bona 


Gen. 


bon6rum 


bonftrum 


bondrum 


Dat 


bonis 


bonis 


bonis 


Ace. 


bonds 


bon&s 


bona 


Ahl. 


bonis 


bonis 


bonis 
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MasonUne 


Feminine 


Neuter 




Liber, 


libera, 


llberum, 




free. 


free, 

SlNOULAB 


free. 


N.V. 


liber 


libera 


llbemm 


Gen. 


Uberl 


llberae 


Uberl 


Dat 


llber6 


Uberae 


liber© 


Ace 


Ubemm 


llberam 


llbenuh 


Abl. 


liber6 


libera 
Plubal 


Uber6 


N.V. 


Ubeii 


llberae 


libera 


Gen. 


llberdmm 


Uberftrum 


llber5nim 


Dat. 


llberU 


llberU 


Ubeils 


Ace. 


Uber5« 


liber&B 


libera 


Abl. 


liberls 


UberU 


liberie 




MMeolin* 


Feminine 


Neuter 




Ruber, 


rubra. 


rubrum. 




red. 


red. 
Singular 


red. 


N.V. 


ruber 


rubra 


rubrum 


Gen. 


rabrl 


rubrae 


rubil 


Dat 


rubr6 


rubrae 


rubr6 


Ace. 


rubrum 


rubram 


rubnim 


Abl. 


rubr6 


rubrft 
Plubal 


rubrS 


N.V. 


rubrl 


rubrae 


rubra 


Gen. 


rubr5nim 


rubrftrum 


rubr5nim 


Dat. 


rubris 


rubils 


rubils 


Ace. 


rubr5« 


rubrfta 


rubra 


Abl. 


rubils 


nibila 


rubils 



1. In the paradigms observe that in the masculine bonus is declined like 
amicus, Uber like puer, and ruber like ager, and that in the feminine and 
nenter all the examples are declined alike : bonaf llbenif rubra like mfinsa ; 
bonum, Hberum and rubrum like templum, and that all these forms con- 
tain the full stem, while in the masculine Uber and ruber lose the stem 
vowel o in the Nominative and Vocative singular. 

2. Adjectives in ius, unlike nouns vnth this ending, always have ie and 
II in the Vocative and Grenitive singular: ^e£;ius, excellent; Sgregie, 
egregfl. 
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92. Most adjectives in r of the Second Declension are declined 
like ruber, but the following are declined like liber : 

1. Sator, 8aUd; satur, satura, saturum. 

2. Compounds in far and ger: morti-fer, deadly ; Sli-ger, winged, 

3. Asper, rough; deztar, right; lacer, torn; miser, wretched; pr5s- 
per, prosperous; tener, tender; but asper and dezter are sometimes de- 
clined like ruber : asper, aspra, asprum ; dexter, dextra, dextrum. 

93. Irregularities. — The following nine adjectives have in the 



singular ius in the Genitive and 


i in the Dative,: 




Onus fUia Qnum one, alone 


alius alia 


aliud another 


sQlus sola solum alone 


alter altera 


altemm the other 


tdtuB tdta tOtum whole 


uter utra 


utrum which 


QlluB tola allum any 


neuter neutra 


neutrum neither 


Qtillus ntdla nOUum not any 







1. The endings Ius, I, and ud, as in ali-ud, are regular endings in the 
Pronominal Declension, from which they are borrowed; see ist-ius, ist-I, 
ist-ud (179). 

2. Alius, regular in the plural, has one or two special irregularities in 
the singular, as follows : 



Nom. 


alius 


alia 


aliud 1 


Qen. 


alius 


alius 


alius 


Dat. 


alH 


alii 


alii 


Ace. 


allum 


aliam 


aliud 


Abl. 


aU6 


alia 


ali5 



8. Alius, for aliius by contraction, is rare ; its place is sometimes sup- 
plied by alterlus, the Genitive of alter, and sometimes by aliSnus, belong- 
ing to another, 

4. In the rest of these adjectives, the irregularity is confined to the Geni- 
tive and Dative endings, Ius and I, but I in Ius is often shortened by the 
poets ; regularly in alterlus in dactylic verse. 

5. The regular forms occasionally occur in Uie Genitive and Dative singu- 
lar of some of these adjectives. 

6. Like uter are declined its compounds : uterque, utervls, uterlibet, 
utercunque, but i is short in utriusque. 

7. In alter uter, both parts are declined : alterlus utrlus, but in alter- 
uter, only the latter part is declined : alterutrlus. 

1 Alls for alius and slid for aUud, from the stem all seen in aUquis, some 
one, are rare. 
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THIRD DECLENSION 
Nouns aud Adjectiybb — Stems in ▲ Consonant and Stems in I 

94. The Third Declension, like the First and Second, contains 
both nouns and adjectives. 

Nouns of the Third Deolenaion 

95. Nouns of the Third Declension may be conveniently di- 
vided into four classes : 

I. Nouns with Consonant Stems. 

II. Nouns with I-Stems. 

III. Nouns with Consonant and I-Stems combined. 

rV. Special Paradigms.^ 

I. — Consonant Stbms 



96. Stems ending in a Labial : B or P. 






Princeps, 


m., leadeTy chief. 

SiNOULAB 


Gate Safflxes 


N.V. 


princepa 


a leader, leader 


8 


Gen. 


prineipis 


of a leader 


is 


Dat. 


principl 


to, for a leader 


I 


Ace. 


principem 


a leader 


em 


Abl. 


prIncipe 


wUh, from, by a leader 
Plubal 


6 


N.V. 


prfncipBa 


leaders, leaders 


es 


Gen. 


principum 


of leaders 


um 


Dat. 


principibas 


to, for leaders 


ibuB 


Ace. 


prIncipSa 


leaders 


6s 


Abl. 


prlneiplbua 


wUh, from, by leaders 


ibus 



1. stem and Case Suffixes. — In this paradigm observe that the stem is 
pxfaoip, which becomes princep in the Nominative singular, and that the 
case suffixes appear distinct and separate from the stem. 

2. Variable Vowel. — In the final syllable of dissyllabic consonant stems, 
short e or i generally takes the form of e in the Nominative and Vocative 
singular and that of i in all the other cases. Thus prfncepa, prinoipis, 

1 For Gender, see 111-124. 
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miles, mllitis (97), and oannen, oarminis (100) all have e in the Nomi- 
native and Vocative singular and i in all the other cases. See also opus, 
operis (101). 

8. In monosyllables in bs the stem ends in b, bi ; see orbs, 105, 

4. For the Locative in this declension, see 108. 

97. Stems ending in a Dental : D or T. 





Lapis, m.j 


, Aetas, f ., 


Miles, m.. 




stone. 


age. 
Singular 


soldier. 


N.V. 


lapis 


aetfts 


miles 


Gen. 


lapidis 


aet&tis 


mlUtis 


Dat 


lapidl 


aet&tl 


mlliti 


Ace. 


lapidem 


aetatem 


mllitem 


Abl. 


lapide 


aet&te 
Plural 


mlUte 


N.V. 


lapides 


aet&tes 


mllites 


Gen. 


lapidum 


aet&tum 


mllittim 


Dat. 


lapidibus 


aet&Ubos 


mllitibos 


Ace. 


lapidfis 


aetates 


mlUt«B 


AbL 


lapidibus 


aet&tibus 


militlbus 




NepOs, m, 


., VirtOs, f., 


Caput, n.. 




grandson. 


virtue. 
Singular 


head. 


N.V. 


nepOs 


virttis 


caput 


Gen. 


nepOtls 


Yirtatis 


capitis 


Dat. 


nepOtI 


virtutl 


capiti 


Ace 


nepotem 


virtatem 


caput 


Abl. 


nepOte 


virtate 
Plural 


capita 


N.V. 


nepdt«s 


virtntSs 


capita 


Gen. 


nepOtum 


virtGtum 


capitom 


Dat. 


nepotibus 


virtutlbus 


capitibos 


Ace. 


nepOtfis 


virtutfis 


capita 


Abl. 


nepOtibns 


virtQtibuB 


capitibus 



1. stems and Case Suffixes.— In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are lapid, aetflt, mlliti nepdt, yirttlt, and capit, and that the case siiflixes 
are the same as those given for labial nouns, except in the neuter caput, 
which has in the Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative no case sufSx in the 
singular and a in the sluraL 
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2. lines has the variable vowel e, i, and oapat, n, 1. 

3. Like nepds are declined, o58, whetstone; d5«^ dotory; 8acerd5«, 
priest. For fl5«, fl5ria, see 101. 

4. Like virtds are declined iuventfUi, youth; aalfUi, safety; Beneottls, 
old age ; Bervitfis, servitude. For Ifls, iflris, see 101. 

5. The Nominative of masculine and feminine nquns is formed by adding 
• to the stem. ^The dental, d or t, disappears before • : see 68, 1. 

6. Neuters in a, stem in at, are of Greek origin ; see 110, 6. 

98. Stems ending in a Guttural: C or G. 





Dux, in. arv 


df., Eadix, f., 


R6x, m., 






leader. 


root 
Singular 


king. 


OMeSvfllzes 


N.V. 


dux 


rftdiz 


rez 


a 


Gen. 


duds 


rftdlds 


regis 


IB 


Dat. 


dud 


rSdId 


regl 


I 


Ace. 


ducem 


rfidlcem 


r6gem 


em 


Abl. 


duce 


rfldica 
Plural 


rgge 


e 


N.V. 


dncfis 


rftdlcfis 


reges 


es 


Gen. 


ducnm 


rftdlcum 


regain 


um 


Dat. 


dudbus 


rftdidbus 


regibus 


ibus 


Ace. 


duces 


radices 


regfis 


6s 


Abl. 


dudftras 


rftdidbus 


regibus 


ibus 



1. stems and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are duo, rftdlo, and rSg, that the case suffixes are the same as those given in 
06, and that s in the Nominative singular unites with c or g of ther stem 
and forms z, as duo-s, duz ; r6g-s, rSx. 

99. Stems ending in a Liquid: L or R. 





Consul, m., 


Passer, m., 


Pater, m.. 




consul. 


sparrow. 
SnrouLAR 


father. 


N.V. 


consul 


passer 


pater 


Gen. 


cOnsulis 


passeris 


patrls 


Dat. 


cOnsuH 


passerl 


patii 


Ace. 


consulem 


passerem 


patrem 


Abl. 


cdnsule 

HARK. LAX. ORAM. ^4 


passere 


patre 
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Plural 




N.V. 


cOnsulte 


passerte 


patrte 


Gen. 


oOnsulum 


passenun 


patmm 


Dat 


c5n8ulibtui 


paBseribiui 


patribus 


Ace. 


c5n8ul0« 


paBserSs 


patr«« 


AbL 


cdnsuUbtui 


passeribtui 


patxibus 



1. steins and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are c6nsiil, passer, and pater, patr,^ and that they do not take b in the 
Nominative singular. 

2. Passer, Pater. — Most nouns in er are declined like passer, but those 
in ter, with a very few exceptions, are declined like pater. 

8. Four stems in or have the variable vowel, o, n: ebur, ebor-is, ivory; 
femur, thigh; iecur, liver ; r5bur, strength. 

100. Stems ending in a Nasal: M or N. 





Hiems, f ., 


Iie6^ m., 


Virgo, f., 


Carmen, n., 




winter. 


lion. 
Singular 


maiden. 


8ong. 


N.V. 


hiema 


leO 


Virgo 


carmen 


Gen. 


hiemlfl 


leOnis 


Virginia 


carminia 


Dat. 


hiemi 


leOnl 


virgini 


carmini 


Ace. 


hiemem 


leOnem 


virginem 


carmen 


AbL 


hieme 


leOne 
Plural 


virghie 


carmine 


N.V. 


hiemte 


leOnta 


Virginia 


carmina 


Gen. 


hiemtim 


leonum 


virgintim 


carminum 


Dat. 


hiemlbua 


leOnibus 


yirginiboB 


carminibna 


Ace. 


hiemfis 


leOnta 


Virginia 


carmina 


Abl. 


hiemibua 


leOnibos 


virginlbos 


carminibus 



1. stems and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms observe that the 
stems are hiem, le5n, virgon, virgin,^ and carmen,^ that hiem, the 
only stem in m, takes s in the Nominative and Vocative singular, while stems 
in n take no suffix in those cases, that le5n and virgon drop n, and that 
virg6 has the variable vowel o, i, and carmen, e, i. 

2. Led and Virg5.— Most nouns in 5 are declined like led, but those in 
d6 and g5, with a few others, are declined like virg5. 

3. For the Locative in this declension, see 108. 

1 The suffix ter in pa-ter has a weak form tr ; hence the stem pa-ter has a 
weak form pe^tr; see ablaut forms, 21, 886, and 886. 

s The stem virgin was originally vlrgen; carmen becomes carmin. 
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101. stems ending in S. 





Flos, m., 


lOs, D., 


Opus, n.. 


Corpus,* n., 




flower. 


right. 
Singular 


work. 


body. 


N.V. 


flte 


iOs 


opus 


corpus 


Gen. 


fl6ils 


iOils 


opeiis 


corporis 


Dat. 


flOrl 


itlrf 


operl 


corporl 


Ace. 


fl6rem 


iOs 


opus 


corpus 


Abl. 


flOre 


iOre 

Plural- 


opere 


corpore 


N.V. 


fl0r6« 


iOra 


opera 


corpora 


Gen. 


flOrom 


ifinim 


opemm 


corporum 


Dat. 


flOrlbtui 


mribos 


operibus 


oorporibiia 


Ace. 


flOrte 


mra 


opera 


corpora 


Abl. 


flOrlbus 


iOilbus 


operlbtui 


corporibus 



1. stems and Case SnfiSxes. — In th^be paradigms observe that the 
stems are fl6a, ifls, opos, opes, corpos, that the Nominative and 
Vocative singular take no suffix, that a of the stem becomes r between 
two vowels : fl5a, fldrlSf and that opos has the variable vowel e, a, and 
oorpuSf O} n. 

2. Like fl5a are declined gl5s, sister-in-law; mda, custom; r6s, dew. 
For nep5a, see 97. 

3. Like ifia is declined orfla, leg. Note also mfia, mOxla, mouse ; tellds, 
tellflila, earth, 

4. Like opos are declined foedos, ICbras, genus, glomus, latus, mflnus, 
onus, pondus, rtldus, scelus, sidus, ulcus, veUus, viscus, vulnus. Note 
also Venus, Veneris, feminine. 

5. Like corpus are declined decus, dSdeous, facinus, faenus, frigus, 
\Itus, nemus, pectus, peons, tempus, tergus. 

6. A few stems in 5s finally became r-stems, aa the r of the T)blique cases 
gradually usurped the place of the original s in the Nominative singular : 
bonds, hon6ris ; honor, hon5ris. 

7. A few nouns in 0s, as olftdSs, fidSs, nUbfis, sSdSs, etc., lose the 
original s of the stem in the oblique cases and assume some of the character- 
istics of i-stems ; see 106. 

1 Opus and corpus are hoth inflected from stems formed hy means of an 
Indo-Eoropean suffix with the ahlaut forms os, es ; the form os, weakened to 
us, when final, is the hasis of the inflection of corpus ; the form os, weakened 
to us, is also seen in the Nom., Voc, and Ace. sing, of opus, hut the form es 
appears in all the other cases. 
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II. — I-Stems 

102. Stems ending in I. — Nouns in is and es, not increasing in 
the Genitive. 





Tussis, f., 


Navis, f., 


Ignis, m., 


Auris, f., 






cough. 


ship. 


fire. 


ear. 








Singular 




Case 
Endings 


N.V. 




n&vis 


Ignis 


auris 


is 


Gen. 


tOSSiB 


n&vis 


ignis 


auris 


is 


Dat. 


tussi 


navl 


Ignl 


aurl 


I 


Ace. 


tUBSllll 


n&vim, navem 


Ignom 


aurem 


im, em 


Abl. 




n&vl, nftve 


Ignl, Igne 


aure 


I,e 






Plural 






N.V. 


tossSs 


nav6s 


Ignfis 


aurSs 


€s 


Gen. 


tussimn 


n&vium 


Ignium 


auritim 


ium 


Dat. 


tossibus 


navibus 


Ignibos 


auribus 


ibos 


Ace. 


tussSs 

L tussis 


n&v6f 


Ignfis 


aurfis 


& 


navIs 


Ignis 


auris 


Is 


Abl. 


tossibus 


navibns 


Ignibus 


aurlbns 


ibus. 



1. stems and Case Endings. — In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are tussi, nftvi, Igni, and aurl, that the case endings contain the characteriB- 
tic i, and that tussis, nftvls. Ignis, and auris, differ in declension only in 
the Accusative and Ablative singular, tussis showing the final i of the stem 
in both of these cases, nftvls sometimes in both, Ignis sometimes in the 
Ablative but not in the Accusative, auris m neither. 

2. Like tu3sis — Ace. im, Abl. I — are declined biiris, plow-tail ; sitis, 
thirsty and in the singular, names of rivers and towns in is, with the Geni- 
tive in is: Albls, the Elbe; Tiberis, the Tiber; Hispalis, Seville; Neft- 
polis, Naples. 

3. Like nftvls — Ace. Im, em, Abl. I, e — are declined the feminines 
olftvls, key ; febrls, fever ; messis, harvest ; pelvis, basin ; puppls, stern ; 
testis, rope; seoHrls, axe; sSmentis, sowing; turris, tower; Btrl|;ilia, 
strigil. 

Note. — Araris, or Arar, for Araris, the Saone^ and Idger, for laigeris, 
the Loire, have Ace. Im, em, Abl. I, e. 

4. Like Ignis — Ace. em, Abl. I, e — are declined: amnls, river; avis, 
bird; bllis, bile; clvls, citizen; classis, fleet; collis, hill; finis, end; 
orbls, circle; poatis, post; unguis, nail; and a few others. 

5. Like auris — Ace. em, Abl. e — are declined all nouns in is, Gen. is, 
not provided for under 2, 3, and 4, except oanis, dog, and iuvenis a youth, 
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consonant steins which have assumed 1 in the Nominative singular. Apis, 
bee; mSnais, month; and voluoxis, bird, often have um for ium in the 
Grenitive. 

6. Adjectives which have I in the Ablative generally retain I when used 
substantively, as in the names of months, etc.: SeptembrI, in September; 
Oct5biI, in October; ft familiftrl, from a fiiend. But adjectives used as 
proper names take e : InvenftliB, luvenftle, Juvenal, 

103. Stems ending in I. — Neuters in e, al, and ar. 





Cubile, 


Animal, 


Galcar, 






couch. 


animaC. 
Singular 


8pur. 


Cage 

Endings 


N.V. 


cubne 


animal 


calcar 


e — 


Gen. 


cubllis 


animftlia 


calcftiis 


is 


Dat. 


cubQI 


anim&U 


calc&rl 


I 


Ace. 


cubile 


animal 


calcar 


e— 


AbL 


cubUI 


animftU 
Plural 


calcftil 


I 


N.V. 


cubilla 


anim&lia 


calcftrla 


ia 


Gen. 


cublUum 


anim&Uiim 


calcarlom 


ium 


Dat. 


cubllibus 


animaiibos 


calc&rlbtui 


ibus 


Ace. 


cubUia 


anim&Ua 


calcaria 


ia 


Abl. 


cubllibus 


animaiibns 


calcftrlbtui 


ibus 



1. Paradigms. — Observe that the stem ending i is changed to e in the 
Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative singular of onbHe, and dropped in 
the same cases of animal, for *anim&le, and calcar, for *calcare ; see SM, 1, 
and 40, 1 ; and Uiat the case endings include the stem ending i. 

2. A few nouns have e in the Ablative singular, as names of towns in e : 
Praeneate ; generally rfite, net, and in poetry sometimes mare. 

3. Neuters \h ar, aria, with a short in the Genitive, are consonant stems : 
nectar, nectaxla, nectar. 



in. — Consonant and I-Stems Combined 

104. This class of Latin nouns was produced by a fusion of 
consonant and i-stems. It consists of i-stems which have lost 
the final 1 in the singular and of consonant stems which have 
assumed 1 in the plural. 
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105. 


Nouns 


in es and nouns in • and z generally preceded bj 


a consonant. 












Nab68,f 


Urbs, f., 


Arx, f., 






cloud. 


dty. 

SiNOULAB 


cUadel, 




N. V. 


nQb«A 


urb« 


arxi 




Gen. 


nabUi 


urbis 


arcis 




Dat. 


nai^ 


urbl 


arcl 




Ace. 


ntibam 


urbam 


arcem 




Abl. 


nabe 


urbe 
Plural 


arce 




N.V. 


nab«(i 


urb«« 


arete 




Gen. 


nabitun 


urbitun 


arcitim 




Dat. 


nabibiui 


urbibuB 


arcibiM 




Ace. 


rniibes 
\nflblii 


\ urbfis 
lurblB 


arc68 
larcIs 






Abl. 


ntlbibuB 


urbibus 


arcibns 



1. Paradigms. — Observe that these nouns are declined in the slngular 
like consonant stems, and in the plural like i-stems. 

108. To this class belong the following nouns : 

1. Nouns in 68, Gren. in is: oaedSs, slaughter; olft^fis, disaster; bSMs, 
seat; vtrute, heap; sabolSs, sprout^ although several of these are occasion- 
ally used as consonant stems, and a very few are generally so used, as 
ambftgSs (pi.), roundabout way ; prolSs, offspring; sSdte; •uboldB; and 
▼fttte, soothsayer. 

2. Most nouns in ns and n^: cli6n«, client; cohors, cohort. 

3. Monosyllables in • and z preceded by a consonant < : nrbs, city; anc, 
citadel 

4. A few monosyllables in s and z preceded by a vowel : d68, dou>ry ; 
gUs, dormouse; Us, strife; hiSlb, a male; nox, night; vis, force, and gen- 
erally fraos, fraud, and mfls, mouse, and sometimes laus, praise. 

6. Generally Patrial Nouns in fts, Is, pluml in atfis and itfis : Arpln&s, 
pi. Arplnfttes, the Arpinates; Samnis, pi. Samnltfis, the Samnites. 

6. OptimatSs, the aristocracy; penfttfis, the household gods; sometimes 
nouns in tfis : clvitas, state, Gen. pi. olvltatam, sometimes civitatitim. 



1 X in arx = 08. O belongs to the stem, and a is the case suffix. 
3 Some of these often have uxa in poetry, and sometimes even in 
pai^ns, parent, generally has. 

* Except (ops) , opis, help, and a few Greek words. 
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NoTB. — Car5, flesh; Imber, storm; linter, hoot; liter, leathern sack, 
and venter, belly, have ium in the Genitive plural like i-stems. 



IV. — Special Paradigms 

107. Stl8,in.andf., Bds, m. and f ., Nix,f., Senex,in., Vis, f., 
amne. oa?, cow. snow, old man, force. 









Singular 






». V. 


sQe 


bOe 


nix 


senez 


vie 


Gen. 


sola 


bovle 


nivie 


senls 


visi 


Dat 


sul 


bovl 


nivl 


seni 


vli 


Ace 


suem 


bovem 


nivem 


senem 


vim 


Abl. 


sue 


bove 


nive 
Plural 


sene 


vl 


N.V. 


sues 


bov«e 


niv«e 


senBe 


virfie 


Gen. 


suum 


rbovum 
L bourn 


nivltiiii 


senum 


Yirlum 


Dat. 


rsuibus 
isubus 


rWJlme 
LbtLbus 


nivibne 


senibue 


vTrlbue 


Ace. 


8u6e 


bov6e 


nives 


senSs 


vlr6e 


Abl. 


rsuibus 
Lsubus 


fbObue 
Ibabus 


nivtbus 


senibue 


viribue 



1. stems. — In the paradigms observe that the stems of stU and b5e are 
•ft and bou ; that the diphthong ou of the stem bou becomes 5 in b5e and 
b5bus, a in bilbus, and ov in the other forms ; that the stem nigv unites 
with e and forms nlz ; that it becomes niv in the other forms of the singu- 
lar, and assumes i in the plural ; and that eenez is declined from two stems, 
eeneo and sen, and vie from two, vl and vU, which becomes viri 

2. Sfls and grfls, crane, the only fl-stems in this declension, are declined 
alike, except in the Dative and Ablative plural, where grtls is regular, 
gmibua. 

3. luppiter (lou-piter ; piter = pater) is thus declined : luppiter, lovis, 
lovl, lovera, love. The stem lou became in in Ifl-piter, which finally be- 
came luppiter, but it became lov in the oblique cases. 

4. Case Suffixes and Case Endings. — The following are the original case 
suffixes and case endings for masculine and feminine nouns, with the forms 
which they assume in the classical period : 



1 The Genitive and Dative singular, vis and vl, are rare. 
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For Consonant Stems 


For I-8tems 






SiNOULAR 






Original 


OlaMloal 


Original ' ClaMlcal 




form 


form 


form form 


N.V. 


8 


S 


i-8 is 


Gen. 


68 


is 


— is« 


Dat. 


ai 


I 


ei I 


Ace 


em 


em 


i-m im' 


Abl. 


I 


e 

Plural 


M I 


N.V. 


-. 


6s' 


ei-es Ss 


Gen. 


om 


Xtty\ 


i-om ium 


Dat. 


— 


ibusi 


i-bho8 ibns 


Ace. 


ens 


6s 


i-ns Is« 


Abl. 


— 


ibusi 


i-bhos ibns 



Note. — In thib table observe that consonant stems borrow the endings Ss 
and ibus of the Non^inative, Dative, and Ablative plural from i-stems, and that 
i-stems borrow the ending is of the Genitive singular from consonant stems. 

5. Neuter nouns have the same case suffixes and endings as masculines 
and feminines, except in the Nominative and Accusative, where, if conso- 
nant stems, they take no suffix in the singular, and the suffix a, from an 
original ft, in the plural, and if i-stems, they have the ending e, from an 
original i, in the singular, and ia, from an original ift, in the plural. 

6. Early and Rare Endings. — The following occur : 

es and us in the Gen. sing.: sallltes = saliltis ; hominus = hominis. 

e in the Dat. sing. : aere = aerl ; Mftrte = Mftrtl. 

Id in the Abl. sing.: marid = marl. 

eis and Is in the Nom. plur. : cIvSs and clvls = cIvSs. 

eis in the Ace plur.: oIv& = cUv^ or dvls. 

LOCATIVE CASE 

108. Many names of towns have a Locative singular in i or e, 
denoting the Place in Which any thing is or is done : Carthagini, 
or Carthaginey at Carthage; Tiburi, or Kbure, at Tihur. In the 
plural the Locative meaning is expressed by the ending ibus: 
Gadibus, at Gades. 

1 Borrowed from l-stems. 

2 Borrowed from consouant stems. 

* But instems often borrow from consonant stems the endings em and 6b for 
Im and Is. 
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GREEK NOUNS 

109. Many Greek nouns of the Third Declension are entirely 
regular, but some retain certain peculiarities of the Greek, espe- 
cially the following Greek forms : 

1. A Vocative singular like the stem : Pari-s, Pari ; Orpheu-s, Orphea. 

2. A Genitive singular in os : Pallaa, Palladia, Palladoa. 

3. An Accusative singular in a : Pallada. 

4. A Nominative plural in es : Arcades. 

5. An Accusative plural in as : Arcadas. 

110. The following examples illustrate these peculiarities: 



N. V. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Abl. 



N. V. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace 

AbL 



Lampas,. f ., 
torch. 



lampas 

lampadis, lampadoa 

lampadi 

lampadem, lampada 

lampade 



lampadSs, lampadas 
lampadum 
lampadibus 
lampadfis, lampadas 
lampadibns 



Phryx, m. and f., 
Phrygian, 

Singular 

Phryx 

Phrygis 

Phrygl 

Phrygem, Phryga, 

Phryge 

Plural 
Phrygfis, Phryges 
Phrygum 
Phry gibus 
PhrygCs, Phrygaa 
Phrygibus 



H6r6s, m., 
hero. 



h6r08 
herMs 
h6r6I 

herdem, herOa 
herOe 



h6r068, hSrOes 
herOum 
h^rOibus 
herOSs, hSrOas 
herOiboB 



Cotys, m. 



Nom. Cotys 

Voc. Coty 

Gen. Cotyis 

Dat. Cotyl 

Ace. Cotym 

Abl. Cotya 



Paris, m. 

Singular * 

Paris 

Pari 

Paridis 

ParidI 

Paridem, Parlm, Parin 

Paride, Pari 



Orpheus, m. 

Orpheus 
Orpheu 

Orph^ Orpheos 
Orphed, Orphei 
Orphetiin, Orphea 
Orphe5 



1. In these paradigms the stems are lampad, Phryg, h6r5, Coty, Parid, 
Pari, and Orphea. 

1 As proper names, these words have o&iy the singular in general use. 
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2. Obserre that these paradigms fluctuate hi certain cases between the 
Latin and ttie Greek forms : Z«ampadis, lampados ; hSr56s, hSrdas ; and 
between different declensions: between Decl. II., Orphel, Orphe6, 
Orpheum, and Decl. III., Orpheu, Orpfaeos, Orphei, Orphea. 

3. Qreek feminines in 5 may be declined either with fls in the Genitive 
and with 5 in the other cases, as DId5, Dldfls, DId5, etc. , or regularly from 
the stem in 5n, as Did5, Dlddnls, Dlddnl, Dlddnem, DId5iie. 

4. Nouns in clSs are declined as follows: PeriolSs: Voc. Pexiclis, 
PexiclS ; Gen. PericllB, PericU ; Dat. PericU, or Pexicli ; Ace. Periolem, 
Pericl&i, or Periolea ; Abl. Peiicle. 

5. Greek neuters in a, Gen. in atis or atos, often have Is for ibtis in the 
Dative and Ablative plural, and sometimes 5nim for urn in the Genitive 
plural : po&na, poem ; poSmatXs or poSmatibus ; po6inat5nim or poS- 
matum. 

6. Vocative Singular. •:— Greek nouns in is, ys, and eus generally have 
the Vocative singular like the stem, as in the paradigms ; but those in fts, 
Gen. in antis, have the Vocative in ft : Atlfts, Atlft. 

7. In the Genitive plural, the ending 5n occurs in a few titles of books : 
MetamorphdsSa (title of a poem), Matamorphdaedn. 

8. In the Dative and Ablative plural the ending ai, aiii, occurs in poetry : 
TroadSs, Troaain. 

9. A few neuters used only in the Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative 
have OB in the singular and 6 in the plural : melos, mel6, song* 



GENDER AS DETERMINED BY THE ENDINGS OF NOUNS 
I. MaaouUnes 

111. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in 6, or, oa, er, and 
68, are masculine : 

Senn5, discourse; dolor, pain; m5a, custom; agger, mound; gurgea, 
whirlpool* 

112. Nouns in o are masculine, except those in do and go, and 
abstract and collective nouns in 15, most of which are feminine ; 
see 116. 

1. Car5, flesh, and the Greek Arg5 and 9ch5 are feminine. 

113. Nouns in or and os are masculine, except 

1. The Feminines : arbor, arb5a, tree ; c58, whetstone ; dOa, dowry. 

2. The Neuters: ador, spelt; aequor, sea; oor, heart; marmor, 
marble; 6a, mouth. 
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114. Nouns in er and es are masculine, except 

1. The Feminines: Unter, boat; merges, sheaf; aeges, crop; teges, mat, 

2. The Neuters: oadftver, corpse; Iter, way; tflber, tumor; liber, 
udder; a few names of trees and plants in er: aoer, maple tree; papft- 
ver, poppy. 

NoTB. — Aee, copper^ and v8r, spring^ are neuter. 

TTt Feminioes 

115. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in dO| gO| io ; ba, ee, 
ie, us, jTs, z, and in s preceded by a consonant are feminine : 

Gh:and5, hail; orl^, origin; rsti5, reason; o5nti5, an assembly; 
aetfls, age; nflbBs, cloud; nftvls, ship; virttls, Wrttie ; ohlamjrs, cloak; 
pftx, peace ; urbs, city, 

116. Nouns in do and g5, and abstract and collective nouns in 
16, are feminine, except oardo, hinge; ordo, rank; harpago, grap- 
pling hook; ]igo, mattock; margo, border y which are masculine. 

NoT£8. — 1. Twenty-five or thirty nouns in 15, chiefly denoting material 
objects, are masculine, as pagl5, poniard; (lnl5, pearl; pftpillG, butterfly, 

2. NouDs in d5, g5, and 15 are exceedingly numerous, nearly three 
hundred in all. 

117. Nouns in as and es are feminine, except 

1. The Masculines: fts, tAe (M, a coin; acInaoSs, scimiter; oelSs, a 
racer; lebte, chaldron; mftgnSs, magnet; parlSs, wall; p5s, foot; qua- 
drapSs, quadruped; ▼eprfis, thorn bush; and Qreek nouns in fts. Gen. in 
antls : adamAs, adamant. 

2. The Neuter : vfts, vessel. 

Note. — Most noims in as, Qen. in adis, are feminine, but dromas, 
dromedary^ and vas, surety, are masculine. 

118. Nouns in Is are feminine, except the following masculines : 

1. Nouns in nls and guls : Ignis, fire ; sanguis, blood. 

2. Nouns in Is, Gen. in erls : ououmls, cucumber; pulvls, dust; v5mls, 
plowshare, 

3. The following : 

axis, axle fascis, bundle piscis, fUh 

bUris, plow tail fUstis, cudgel postis, post 

caulis, stalk lapis, stone sen lis, brier 

collis, hill mSnsis, month torris, brand 

ensis, sword orbis, circle vectis, lever 
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4. Sometimes a few other nouns in is. 

NoTB. — Nouns in is are very numerous, nearly one hundred and fifty in alL 

119. Nouns in as and jm are feminine, except 

1. The Masculines: mils, mouse, Greek nouns in pfls: trlpfUi, tripod^ 
and names of mountains in ys : Othrys. 

2. The Neuters: orfLs, Ug ; ifls, right; pfU, pus; rlU, the country; tds, 
incense. 

Note. — Fratis, frauds and laus, praise, are feminine. 

120. Nouns in z are feminine, except the following masculines : 

1. Greek Masculines : corax, raven ; th5rftz, cuirass. 

2. Nouns in ex, except the feminines: forfex, shears; imbrex, hollow 
tile; nex, death; BixpeUex, furniture. 

3. Calix, cup; fornix, arch; phoeaSx, phoenix ; trftdux, vinelayer, and 
a few nouns in yx. 

121. Nouns in • preceded by a consonant are feminine, except 
the following masculines: * 

1. DSns, tooth; fSna, fountain; m5mi, mountain i p6nB, bridge; gen- 
erally, adepst fat ; and radons, cable. 

2. Some nouns in ns, orijfinally adjectives or participles with a masculine 
noun undei-stood: oxiSns (s6l), east; c5nflu6mi (amnls), confluence; trl- 
dSns (r&ster), trident; quadrftns (as), quarter. 

3. Sometimes forceps, /orc«p5; serpdns, serpent; etirpe, stock. 

m. Neatenf 

122. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in a, e, i, y, o, 1, n, 
t, ar, ur, and oa are neuter : 

Po6ma, poem; mare, sea; ainftpl, mustard; miay, kind of mushroom; 
Uc, milk ; animal, animal; carmen, song; caput, head; nectar, nectar; 
ebur, ivory ; corpus, body. 

123. Nouns in 1, n, and ar are neuter, except mugil, mullet; aSU, 
salt; sol, sun; pecten, comb; salar, trout, which are masculine. 

124. Nouns in ur and us are neuter, except 

1. The Masculines: furfur, bran; turtur, turtle dove; Tultur, vulture; 
lepus, hare. 

2. The Feminine: pecus (pecudis), herd of cattle. 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 

125. Adjectives of the Third Declension may be divided into 
three classes : 

I. Those which have in the Nominative singular three different 
forms — one for each gender: I-Stems. 

II. Those which have two forms — the masculine and feminine 
being the same : Consonant and I-Stems. 

III. Those which have but one form — the same for all gen- 
ders : Consonant and I-Stems. 

126. Adjectives of Three Endings in this declension have the 
stem in 1, and are declined as follows : 

Acer, acris, acre, sharp. 







Singula K 






Masouline 


Feminine 


Neater 


N.V. 


deer 


fteiis 


ficre 


Gen. 


ficrlB 


ficrlB 


ficris 


Dat. 


ftcri 


acrl 


fieri 


Ace. 


ficrem 


fterem 


^ficre 


Abl. 


fterl 


fieri 
Plural 


fieri 


N.V. 


fter«s 


fieres 


fieria 


Gen. 


aerlum 


ficrlum 


ficrlum 


Dat 


ftcrlbus 


ficrlbus 


ficribus 


Ace. 


ficr68, ftcils 


ficrSs, ficrls 


fieria 


Abl. 


ficribns 


ficribus 


ficribas 



1. Here observe that the stem of ftoer, aoiiSf Acre is ftcxi, and that the 
Ablative singular ends in I. 

2. Adjectives in er of this class are regularly declined like Acer, but 
celer, celeris, celere, swifts retains the e before r, and when used as a 
substantive has um in the Genitive plural. Volucer, voingedy sometimes 
hasum. 

3. In the poets and in early Latin, the form in er, as Acer, is sometimes 
feminine, and the form in is, as ftcris, is sometimes masculine. 

127. Adjectives of Two Endings are either from i-stems or 
from s-stems, and are declined as follows: 
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Tristis, trlste,^ sad. 


Trlstior,^ tristius, sadder. 






Singular 








M. and F. 


Neat. 


M. and F. 


Neat. 


N.V. 


trtotis 


trtetie 


trlstlor 


tristius 


Gen. 


trlsUs 


tristis 


trIstiOris 


trIstiOris 


Dat. 


trista 


trlstl 


tristiOrl 


trIstiOrf 


Ace. 


tristem 


triste 


trlstiOrem 


tristius 


Abl. 


tristi 


trIstI 

Plural 


trl8tl0re(I)a 


tristiOre (I) * 


N.V. 


trIstSs 


tristia 


tristiOrfis 


trIstiOra 


Gen. 


tristiiiiii 


trlstlom 


trlstiOrum 


trlstfOrum 


Dat 


tristibus 


tristibus 


trlstiOdbus 


trlstiOribus 


Ace. 


trl8t«8, trIstIs 


trlstla 


trIsU0r68(l8)3 


tnisUOra 


Abl. 


tristibus 


tristibus 


trlstiOribus 


trlstiOribus 



1. Observe that tilstis and triste have I in the Ablative singular ; that 
otherwise tristis is declined like Ignis, and triste like oublle (102, 103). 

2. Trlstlor is the comparative (149) of tristis. 

3. Like trlstlor, comparatives, as consonant stems, generally have the 
Abl. sing, in e, sometimes in I, the Nom. plur. neuter in a, and the Gen. 
plur. in um. But the comparative plfls, more, is declined as follows : 





SiNOUL 


AR 


Plural 






M. and F. 


Neat. 


M. and F. 


Neat. 


Nom. 


— 


plOs 


pmr6s 


pltira 


Gen. 


— 


plQris 


plfLrium 


pldiium 


D.Abl. 


-- 


— 


piaribus 


plOiibus 


Ace. 


— 


plOs 


piar6s 


pltlra 



4. ComplfLrSs is declined like the plural of pltlrSs, though it admits 
complfbia for compltlra in the neuter. 

128. Adjectives of One Ending are declined partly from con- 
sonant stems and partly from i-stems. Most of them end in s 



orx; 


a few in I or 


r. 






Audax, 


avdacums, 

SmODLAR 


Felix, Jiappy. 




M. and F. 


Neat. 


M. and F. Neat. 


N.V. 


aud&x 


audax 


felix felix 


Gen. 


aud&ds 


audftcis 


felicis felicis 



1 Final i becomes e in triste, and the stem ending s becomes r between vowels, 
and finally this r usurps the place of s in the Nominative masculine. In the 
neuter Nominative and Accusative, tristlos is weakened to tristius. 

^ The forms with the inclosed endings, trIstiOrl and trlstiOris, are very rare. 
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D«t. 


andftcl 


aadad 


ffiUd 


felld 


Ace. 


aadftcdm 




ffiUcam 


ffiUx 


Abl. 


andftcl (e) 


audftel (e) 

Plural 


' ttUd (a) 


ffilld (a) 


N.V. 


audftcSs 


audftda 


felloes 


lellcia 


Geu. 


andftdnm 




felldum 


felldum 


Dat. 


andftcibns 


audftdbas 


felldlms 


felldbns 


Ace. 


audftces (Is) 


andftcia 


fences (Is) 


fellda 


Abl. 




audftdbas 


felldbns 


felldbns 




AmftnSy Umng, 


PradCns, prudent. 






SiNOULAK 








M.aadF. 


Neat. 


M.MiidF. 


Neat. 


N.V. 




amftns 


prQdens 


prfldSns 


Gen. 


amantls 


amantls 


pradentls 


prQdentis 


Dat. 


amantX 


amantX 


prQdentJ 


prfldenti 


Ace. 


amantam 


amftns 


prQdentam 


prQdSns 


Abl. 


amante(I) 


anianta(I) 

Plural 


prQdentX (a) 


prQdentX (a) 


N.V 


amantte 


amantia 


pradent«s 


pradentia 


Gen. 


amanUnm 


amantium 


prQdeutinm 


prQdentinm 


Dat. 


amanUbns 


amantibns 


pradentibus 


pradenUbns 


Aca 


amantSs (Is) 




prQdentas (Is) 


pradentia 


AbL 


amantibns 


amanUbns 


prQdentibns 


prQdentibns 




Vetus, oW. 


Memor, mhidfid. 






Singular 








M . and F. 


Meat. 


M. and F. 


Neat. 


N.V. 


vetnsi 


vetus 


memor 


memor 


Gen. 


yeteiis 


veterls 


memoTls 


memoris 


Dat. 


veterl 


veterl 


memoil 


memoiI 


Ace. 


veterem 


vetus 


memoram 


memor 


Abl. 


Vetera (I) 


Vetera (I) 

Plural 


memorl 


memoiI 


N.V. 


yetei^s 


Vetera 


memorta 


— 


Gen. 


yetemm 


vetemm 


memonun 


— 


Dat. 


veteribns 


veteribns 


memoiibns 


— 


Ace. 


veterSs (Is) 


Vetera 


memorSs (Is) 


— 


AbL 


veteribas 


veterlbus 


meraoribns 


— 



1 The stem of vetus, veterls, is vetos, votes, but the endings os and es are 
only ablaot forms of the same soi&x. 
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1. The participle amftns differs in declension from the adjective prfidtefl 
only in the Ablative singular, where the participle usually has the ending e 
and the adjective I. Participles used as adjectives generally have 1 

2. A fevir adjectives have only e in general use in the Ablative singular, 
especially those in ea, Gen. in itis or idls: Ales, dSsea, dives, B68pes, 
superstes, and oaelebs, compoSf impos, pauper, princeps, pfLbea. 

129. Neuter Plural. — Many adjectives from the nature of their sig- 
nification are rare in the neuter. Some of these, like memor, lack the 
neuter plural ; all others have the ending la, in the Nominative and 
Accusative, except liber, libera, fertile, and vetiis, Vetera. 

130. Genitive Plural. — Most adjectives of the Third Declension have 
ium in the Genitive plural, but the following have um : 

1. Adjectives compounded with substantives which have um : Inops 
(opum), inopum, helpless; quadrup^s, quadrupedum, /our-/oo^ed. 

2. Those which have only e in the Ablative singular (128, 2): pauper, 
paupere, pauperum, poor; sSspes, adspite, sdspitum, safe; compos, 
compote, compotum, master of, 

3. Those which have the Genitive in eris, oris, urls : vetus, vetenim, 
old ; memor, memorum, mindful ; oicur, cicurum, tame, and a few othei-s. 

4. The poets and late writers often use nm in words which have ium in 
classical prose. 



FOURTH DECLENSION 

U-NOUNS 

131. Nouns of the Fourth Declension end in us and u. Those 
in us are masculine, those in u are neuter. They are declined as 
follows \ 



xvixuwa 


Frflctus, fruit 


Cornii, horn. 








Singular 


{ 


Da»e Endings 


N.V. 


frOctus 


comfL 




UB 




(1 


Gen. 


fructfls 


comfis 




Qs 




Qs 


Dat 


fractui 


comfl 




ul 




Q 


Ace. 


frdctum 


comil 




am 




Q 


Abl. 


frQctS 


comfl 




a 




a 






Plural 








N.V. 


fractSs 


comua 




tts 




ua 


Gen. 


fnlctuum 


cornuum 




uum 




uum 


Dat. 


frQctibus 


cornibus 




ibus 


(ubus) 


ibus (ubus) 


Ace. 


frGctas 


comua 




OS 




ua 


Abl. 


friXctibus 


cornibus 




ibus 


(ubus) 


ibus (ubos> 
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1. Here the stems are irflota and oomti, and the case endings contain 
the characteristic a, weakened to 1 in ibna, hat retained in abiui. 

2. A few nouns retain ubus in the Dative and Ahlative plural : regularly 
tilbiiB, iribe ; generally aous, needle ; arcus, how ; artna, jotn^ ; lacns, lake ; 
partus, birth ; and sometimes portua, harbor ; specua, cave ; verU, spit ; 
and a few other words. 

3^ In early Latin the endings uis, uoa, and I occur in the Genitive singu- 
lar : Irflotiiis, of fruit ; senfttuoa and aenfitl, of the senate. Sen&ti is 
found even in Cicero. The Genitive in I is common in Plautus and Terence, 
as adventi, frfLcti, gemiti, quaes^ etc. 

4. A Dative in fl, the regular form in nouns in (I, also occurs in nouns in 
OB, hut chiefly in poetry : frflotfL = frflctiil. 

6. The following are the original case endings, with the forms which they 
assume in the classical period : 





SlIfOULAR 

Masculine 


Neuter 






Orlffliua 
form 


ClMsical 
form 


Original 
form 


Clasgloal 
form 


N.V. 


u-s 


118 


U 




111 


Gen. 


eu-8 


OS 


eu-B 




us 


Dat 


u-ai 


uia 


eu 




aa 


Ace. 


u-m 


tmi 


u 




fti 


Ahl. 


ti-d» 


11 


a^» 




a 


N.V. 


eu-es 1 
ou-es J 


Plubal 


n-ft 




na 


Gen. 


n-om 


XLXnXL 


u-om 




num 


Dat. 


u-hhos 


uboB, ibus 


u-bhos 




nbus, ibus 


Ace. 


u-ns 


tu 


u-a 




ua 


AhL 


u-bho8 


abaa, ibus 


u-bhos 




ubus, ibus 



EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 

132. The following nouns in us are feminine: acus, needle; oolus, 
distaff; domus, house; Idfis, Ides; maniis, hand; portions, portico, 
qpiSnqvAtrfiB, feast of Minerva; tribus, tribe. 



^ The H in the Nom. and Ace. of neuters is of uncertain origin, perhaps a plural 
or dual formation. 

> The Dative in H, used hoth as masculine and as neuter, is in origin a Loca- 
tive formation. 

s The ending tl-d, from which U was derived, was not inherited, hut was formed 
after the analogy of the Ahlative ending d-d from o stems, as In 0;ialv-d-d. 

BAHK. I.AT. OBAM. — 5 
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1. The only neuter nouns in common use are oornll, genfl, and veril, 
but neuter forms are sometimes found in certain cases of other words, as 
artna from artua. 

133. Second and Fourth Declensions. — Some nouns are partly of the 
Fourth Declension and partly of the Second. 

1. Domus, f., house, has a Locative, domi, at home, and is otherwise 

declined as follows : 

SiNGULAB Plural 

K. V. domtis domfUi 

Gen. domllB domuumt domOmrn 

Dat. domuX, dom5 domibus 

Ace domum domfUi, dom5a 

AbL domfl, dom5 domibus 

2. Certain names of trees in us, as oupressns, ileus, laurus, plnus, 
though generally of the Second Declension, sometimes take those cases 
of the Fourth which end in fls, us, and ft : N. V. laurus ; Gen. laurl, 
laurfls ; Dat. Iaur5; Ace. launim ; Abl. Iaur5, laurfl, etc. So also colus, 
distaff. Querous, oak, regularly of the Fourth Declension, has quercdmm 
in the Gren. plur. 

FIFTH DECLENSION 

E-NouNS 

134. Koiins of the Fifth Declension end in es and are feminine. 
They are declined as follows : 



Case Endincs 

N.V. 

Gen. dm rft « 

Dat. dl6I rftt 81 

Aoc. diem rem em 

AbL di« r6 6 



DieS| day. 


Res, thing. 




Singular 


dies 






rfis 


dm 






rtt 


dl6I 






rft 


diem 






rem 


di« 






r6 




Plural 




d{«s 






rSs 


difimm 






rSmm 


diSbus 






rfibus 


difis 






r6s 


diebus 






rebus 

Digitized by 
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1. The case endings here given contain the characteristic 9, which appears 
in all the cases. It is shortened generally in the ending ^, when preceded 
by a consonant, and regularly in the ending em. 

2. llie Genitive and Dative singular sometimes end in 6, and sometimes, 
though rarely, in I for O, chiefly in poetry: acie,^ dl6, fldS, dii, ladL^ 

Note. — These forms in 6 are Locatives in origin, and they have retained 
their original Locative meaning in a few phrases found in early Latin, as 
dl6 septimi, on the seventh day ; dl9 crSLstiiil, on the morrow, Cotttdlfi, 
hodiS, pridiS, and the like are doubtless Locatives in origin. 

3. In early Latin the Grenitive sometimes ends in fis : dlSs, of a day, 

4. DiSs and rSs are the only nouns in this declension complete in all 
their parts. Li other nouns the plural forms, especially the Genitive, Dative, 
and Ablative, are rare iu the best writers. 

5. The following are the original case endiugs with the forms which they 
assume in the classical period : 





SlNOULAB 


Plural 






OrliTliial ClMsical 


Oriirlnal 


ClMsioal 




form form 


form 


form 


N.V. 


^ Ss 


6-es 


68 


Gen. 


e-6, M ss, 81 


&«om 


Srnm 


Dat. 


9-ai ^ 


e-bhos 


6bus 


Ace. 


&>m em 


C-ns 


68 


AbL 


e-d> « 


&*bhos 


9ba8 



EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 

135. DiCa, dayy and merldiSs, mid-day, are masculine, though di68 
is sometimes feminine in the singular, especially when it means a definite 
or fixed time. 

136. GENERAL TABLE OF GENDER 

1. Gender independent of endings ; common to all declensions.' 



MftScaUne 

Names of Males, of 
Rivers, Winds, and 
Months 



Feminine 

Names of Females, of 
Countries, Towns, 
Islands, and Trees 



Neuter 

Indeclinable Nouns, In- 
finitives, and Clauses 
used as Nouns 



1 Adfi, Gen. and Dat. of aclSs, a sharp edge ; facll, of faclSs, appearance. 
3 The primitive ending was probably @d, though only 6 is found. 
* for exceptions, see 68, 1 ; 69, 1. 
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2. Gender determined by Nominative ending.^ 



Bfascnlliie 



er, Ir, us, os, 5s | 

5, or, 58, er, es, ex- 
cept d5, g5, and 15 



FiBST Dkolbnsion 

Feminine 

a, 6 

Second Declension 



I 



Neuter 



um, on 



vm 



Third Declension 
d5, g5, 15 ; fts, 08, is, 
fUi, ya, z, 8 pre- 
ceded by a consonant 

Fourth Declension 



Fifth Declension 
58 



a, e, I, y, o, 1, n, t, 
ar, ur, TI8 



INDECLINABLE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

137. A very few nouns and adjectives are indeclinable, hav- 
ing but one form for all cases. The following are the most 
important : 

1. The letters of the alphabet, a, b, o, alpha, b9ta, etc. 

2. Fft8, right; neffta, wrong; nihil, nothing; Xhatar, likeness; mftne, 
morning.^ 

8. A very few adjectives: frflgl, frugal, good; nSqaam, worthless; 
mXlle, thousand; potia, able. 

DEFECTIVE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

138. Many nouns, from the nature of their meaning, are used 
chiefly in the singular. To these belong 

1. The names of Persons and many names of Places: Cicer5, Caeaar, 
R5ma, Borne; Ghraecla, Greece ; but Proper names admit the plural to des- 
ignate Families or Classes: 8clpl5n58, the Scipios; CaeaarSa, the Caesars. 

1 For exceptions, see mider the several declensions. 

3 But these nouns are not only indeclinable, bat also defective, as they are 
regularly used only in the Nominative and Accusative singular, though mftne 
also occurs as a Locative Ablative. 
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2. Most Abstract nouns: fldSs, /ait^; iHstitia, justice; but many ab- 
' stract nouns admit the plural to designate instaaces, or kinds of the quality : 

avSzitiae, instances of avarice; odla, hcUreds. In the poets the plural is 
often used in the sense of the singular. 

3. The names of Materials: aumm, gold; fexrum, iron; but the plural 
may be used to designate pieoes of the material, or articles made of it ; 
aexa, vessels of copper. 

4. A few special nouns: mexfdlSs, mid-day; specimen, example; mx- 
peXl»x^ furniture ; v«r, spring; vespera, evening, etc 

139. Many nouns, from the nature of their meaning, are used 
only in the plural. To these belong 

1. Certain Personal Appellatives applicable to Classes: mSior^s, fore- 
fathers; poateii, descendants; gemini, twins; Uberl, children. An indi- 
vidual member of such a class may be denoted by fUraa ez with the plural : 
tlmis ex UberlB, one of the children, or a child. 

< 2. Many names of Cities: AtbSnae, AtJiens; ThSbae, Thebes; Delphi, 

^ Delphi, 

3. Many names of Festivals: Bacchanalia, the Bacchanalian Festival; 
Olympia, the Olympian (-fames. Here the plural may refer to the various 
games and exercises which together constituted the festival. 

4. Certain special nouns: arma, arms; divltiae, riches; exseqtdae, 
rites; exuviae, spoils; Idfbi, Ides; indfitiae, truce; Inaidiae, ambuscade; 
manfis, shades of the dead; minae, threats; moenia, walls; mUnia, duties; 
nUptlaa, nuptiais; reliquiae, remaim. 

^ 140. Plural with Change of Meaning. — Some nouns have one 

signification in the singular and another in the plural. Thus : 



aedes, temple 

auxilium, help 

career, prison, harrier 

castrum, castle, hut 

comitium, place of assembly 

e5pia, plenty, force 

facolt&s, ability 

finis, end 

fortUna, fortune * 

gratia, gratitude, favor 

hortos, garden 



aed^, (1) temples, (2) a house ^ 

auxilia, auxiliaries 

carceres, barriers of a race course 

castra, camp 

comitia, the assembly held in the comitium 

cOpiae, (1) stores, (2) troops 

facultates, wealth, means 

fines, borders, territory 

forttLnae, possessions, wealth 

grfttiae, thanks 

horti, (1) gardens, (2) park 



1 AedSs and some other words In this list, it will be observed, have In the 
^aral two significations, one corresponding to that of the singular, and the other 
distinct from it. 
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impedlmentiim, hindrance impedimenta, (1) hindrances, (2) baggage 

littera, letter of alphabet litterae, (I) letters of the alphabet, (2) epistU, 

writing^ letters, literature 

iQdus, platfy sport Iftdl, (1) plays, (2) public spectacle 

mOs, custom mOres, manners, character 

natal is (dies), birthday u&tsd^, pedigree, parentage 

opera, work, service operae, workmen 

pars, part partes, (1) parts, (2) a party 

rOstrum, beak of ship rOstra, (I) beaks, (2) the rostra or tribune 

sal, salt sales, witty sayings 

141. Many nouns^ entire in the singular, lack certain forms of 
the plural. Thus : 

1. Most nouns of the Fifth Declension, a few of the Fourth^ and several 
monosyllabic neuters of the Tliird, are seldom, if ever, used in the Genitive, 
Dative, or Ablative plural: aclGs, sharpness; efUg^Ss, likeness; spedGB, 
appearance, etc ; metus, fear; aitus, situation, etc. ; fSr, com; fel, gall; 
mel, honey, etc. 

2. Many nouns, especially monosyllables, otherwise entire, lack the Geni- 
tive plural: nex, death; pftz, peace; piz, pitch; cor, heart; o6b, w?iet- 
stone; sftl, salt; b61, sun; Ifbc, light. 

142. Some nouns, entire in the plural, lack certain forms of 
the singular. The following are the most important: 

N.y. Cton. Dat. Ace Abl. MeanlniT 

— opifl — opem ope help 

— vicls* — vicem vice change 

— — precl precem prece prayer 

— dapifl' dapl dapem dape food 

— frOgis frUgl frflgem frtige fruit 

143. A few nouns are used only in certain cases of the singular : 

N. y. Gen. "DuU Aoo. AM. Meaning 

fors — — — forte chance 

lues — — luem lue pestilence 

1. A few verbal nouns in tL, and a few others, have only the Ablative 
singular in general use: luBsil, by order; mandfttf, by command; rogfttfi, 
by request ; sponte, by choice, etc. 

144. Defective Adjectives. — A few adjectives, from the nature of 
their meaning, are used chiefly in the plural, while others lack the Nomi- 

1 Defective also in the Genitive plural. 
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native siDguIar, or at least the mascaline form of the Nominative singu- 
lar: oomplflr^, several ; panel, /etr; pl^Tqney mast ; (ceterus), cetera, 
oStemm, the other, the rest; (ludlcer), Ififliora, IQdlomm, sportive; (s5n8), 
aontia, guiliy; (sSminex), ataiineois, half dead. The inclosed forms are 
not in good use. 

HETEROCLITES 

145. A few nouns, called Heteroclites (heteroclita) * are partly 
of one declension and partly of another. 

1. Of the Second and Fourth Declensions are a few nouns In iia : domuSf 
house ; latmia, laurel tree, etc. ; see 183, 1 and 2. 

2. Of the Second and Third Declensions are Iflgemm, an acre, generally 
of the Second Declension in the singular, and of the Third in the plural : 
idgenim, iilgexi; plural, itigera, lilgenim: vSs, a vessel, of the Third 
Declension in the singular, and of the Second in the plural : vfts, vftals ; 
plural, vSLsa, vfisdnim. 

Note. — Plural names of Festivals in filla, as Bacchanalia, Sfttor- 
nfilia, regularly of the Third Declension, sometimes have the Genitive 
plural in drum. Anclle, a shield, and a few other words, have the 
same peculiarity. 

8. Of the Third and Fifth Declensions are requiSa, rest^ not used in the 
plural or in the Dative singular, but having in the other oblique cases the 
forms both of the Third and of the Fifth Declension ; and famCa, hunger^ 
regularly of the Third Declension, but with fam6 in the Ablative. 

4. Many nouns of four syllables have one form in ia of the First Declen- 
sion, and one in ifis of the Fifth Declension: IQzuxia, l<izurl68, luxury; 
mftteria, mftterite, material. 

5. Many Verbal nouns have one form in us of the Fourth Declension, 
and one in nm of the Second Declension : cSnfttoa, oSnfttom, attempt; 
Gventoa, Sventnm, event. 

6. Many nouns have only one approved form in the best prose, but admit 
another in poetry and in post-Augustan writers: iuventtlB (titis), youth; 
poetic, iuventa (ae): Boneotiia (tLtis), old age; poetic, senecta (ae): 
paupertaa (jBitia), poverty ; poetic, pauperiGB (61). 

146. Many adjectives have two distinct forms, one in xm, a, um, 
of the First and Second Declensions, and one in is and e, of the 
Third : hilama and hilaxia, Joyful; ezanimns and ezanimis, lifeless. 



1 From irtposf another, and kSt^iSt if^fieotionp le. of different declensioiit. 
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HETEROGENEOUS NOUNS 

147. Heterogeneous (heterogenea *) Nouns are partly of one 
gender and partly of another. Thus : 

1. Some Masculines take In the plural an additional form of the neater 
gender: loous, m.^Jest; plural, lool, m.,iooa, n. : locus, m., place; plural, 
looT, m., topics J loca, n,, places, 

2. Some Feminines take in the plural an additional form of the neuter 
gender: carbasus, f., linen; plural, carbasi, f., oarbasa, n. : margaxlta, 
t, pearl; plural, margarltae, f., margaxlta, n. : oatrea, f., oyster; plural, 
oatreae, f., ostrea, n. 

3. Some Neuters become masculine in the plural: caelum, n., heaven; 
plural, caeU, m. 

4. Some Neuters generally become masculine, but sometimes remaiu 
neuter : Ir6num, n., bridle ; plural, frGnl, m. ; trGna, n. : rSstrtun, n., rake; 
plural, rftstrf , m. ; rSstra, n. 

5. Some Neuters become feminine in the plural: epulum, n., feasi; 
plural, epulae, f. 

Note. — Some heterogeneous nouns are also heteroclites, as epulmn, 
epulae, just given. 

148. Some nouns of the Second Declension have one form in 
us, masculine, and one in um, neuter: clipens, oUpeum, shield; 
oommentaiins, oommentaxium, commentary. 



COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES 

149. Adjectives have three forms, called the Positive, the Com- 
parative, and the Superlative : altus, altlor, altisaimus, high, higher, 
higJiest These forms denote different degrees of the quality ex- 
pressed by the adjective. 

160. The Latin, like the English, has two modes of comparison. 

I. Terminational Comparison — by endings. 
11. Adverbial Comparison — by the adverbs magia, more, and 
maxLme, "inost, 

1 From frepoif another, and yipot, gender, i.e. of different genden. 
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I. Tarminational Compaxlflon 

161. Adjectives and participles used as adjectives are regu- 
larly compared by adding to the stem of the positive, stripped 
of its final vowel, the following 

Endings of Compabison 





COMPARATIVB 


SUPBRLATITB 






M. and F. Neat. 


Maso. Fein. 


Nent. 




ior ins 


isaimTUi isBlina 


IfntJnmni ^ 


altus, 


altlor, alUiui, 


altissiiiiuB, altlssiiiia, 


altifnttniTini 


l^igh. 


higher, or too high 


highest, or very high 




dtLnis, 


dOiior, dQiius, 


dOilsslmus, darisaima, 


ddriaaimmxi 


hard. 


harder 


hardest 




leviB, 


levior, leviiu, 


leviaaimus, levlasima, 


levisslmtun 


light. 


lighter 


lightest 




amftno. 


amantior, amantiuB, 


amantisaimiu, amantlssima 


ftTnantlfmtniTini 


loving. 


more loving 


most loving 





152. Irregular Superlatives. — Many adjectives with regular 
comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus: 

1. Adjectives in er add rimus to this ending : ' 

Acer, ftcrior, ScerrlmTUi, sharp, sharper, sharpest 

asper, asperior, asperximuB, rough, rougher, roughest 

celer, celerior, celerximos, swift, swifter, swiftest 

2. But note the following : 

dexter, right, on the right, dezteilor, dextlmns 

m&tQms, mature, mfttOrior, mfttariaaimiui, m&tHrrimiui 

3. Six adjectives in ills add limns to the stem, stripped of its final 
rowel : • 

1 The Latin has three different superlative suffixes : (1) mus, seen in sum- 
mus, highest; (2) timus, seen in ci-timus, nearest; oi>.timu8, best; and 
(3) iB-simos, the nsnal suffix, compounded of is, the weak form of the com- 
parative suffix, Ids, lor, and simus, of uncertain orij^n, but probably a new 
formation after the analogy of certain words in slmus, as pes-simus, worst ; 
idU-rimus for *plu-simus, most: mftxlmus for *mag-simus, greatest; vIcS- 
simua, twentieth; trice-simus, thirtieth. 

* The aaffix rimus is from is, the comparative suffix, and mus, imus, the 
snperlatlYe suffix : *acr-is-imus, which becomes *&cer-s-imu8, ftcer-rlmus ; j* is 
vocalized, er; 1 is dropped and s is assimilated to the preceding r; see 64, 2. 

s The suffix Umus, lilce rimus, is from is-lmus: *facil-i8-imu8, *facil-6-imQ8» 
facH-Uxntia, s assimilated to a preceding 1; see 64, 2. 
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facilis, 


facDlor, 




«wy, 


easier^ 


easiett 


difficilifl, 


difficillor, 


difficillimus, 


difficult, 


more difficult, 


most, etc 


similifl, 


simillor. 


simillimtui, 


like. 


more like, 


most like 


diasimiUa, 


dissimilior, 


dissimillimuB, 


unlike. 


more unlike. 


most, etc 


gracilis, 


gracillor, 


gracillimiui, 


slender, 


more slender, 


most, etc. 


bumiliB, 


humilior, 


huinilllmiiBf 


low, 


lower, 


lowest 



163. Compounds of dicus and volus form their comparatives and 
superlatives from the corresponding participial stems, dicent and volent, 
and compounds of ficus sometimes follow their analogy : 
maledicus, maledlcSna, slanderous, maledlcentior, maledlcentissimus 
benevolus, benevolGns, benevolent, beuevolentior, benevolentissimus 
honOrificus, honorable, honOrificentior, honOrificentiBBimus 

Note. — MaledlcGns and benevolSns are found in early Latin. 

154. Special irregularities of comparison sometimes arise from 
the use of different stems : 



bonus, 


mellor, 


optimus. 


good. 


belter, 


best 


malus, 


peior. 


pessimuB, 


bad. 


worse. 


worst 


m&gnus, 


mSlor, 


mSzimiis, 


great. 


greater, 


greatest 


parvus, 


minor, 


minimus, 


small, 


smaller. 


smallest 



1. Here belongs multus, which lacks the comparative in the masculine 
and feminine singular : 

multus, — , plOilmiui, i 

multa, — , plOrima, \ much, more, most 

multum, plOs, plOiimom, J 

2. Note also : 

fragi, frOgftlior, frQgalisalmus, frugal, more frugal, most frugal 
nSquam, nSquior, uSquissimus, worthless, more worthless, most worthless 



Defective Comparison 

165. In a few adjectives the Positive is either entirely want- 
ing, or used only in special constructions : 
1. Positive wanting : 



citerlor, 


citimus. 


on this side. 


near. 


nearest 


deterior. 


detenimos, 


worse, 




worst 


interior. 


intimus, 


inner. 




inmost 


Odor, 


(kdssimuB, 


swifter. 




swiftest 


prior. 


primus, 


former. 




first 


propior. 


prozimas, 


nearer. 




nearest 


ulterior, 


ultimus. 


.farther. 




farthest 
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2. Positive used only in special constructions : 



(ex tenia),! exterior, 

(Inferus),^ inferior, 

(posterus),' posterior, 

(superus),* superior. 



extremus, and extimus, outer, outermost 

Infimos, and imiis, lower, lowest 

postremus, and posttimus,^ later, last, last-born 

supremos, and summos, higher, highest 



156. A few adjectives lack the Comparative : 



dlversna, 

falsos, 

inclutus, 

invItuB, 

merituB, 

novuB. 

sacer, 

veins, 



diversisslmus, 

falsisBimus, 

inclutiBBimuB, 

invItiBBimuB, 

meritisBlmoB, 

novlBBimiid, 

sacerrimuB, 

veterrimuB, 



diverse, 

false, 

renowned, 

unwilling, 

deserving, 

new, 

sacred, 

old. 



most diverse 
most false 
most renowned 
most unwilling 
most deserving 
last 

most sacred 
oldest 



167. Many adjectives lack the Superlative : 

1. Many verbals in IUb and bills : 

agilis, agUior, — , 

dociliB, docilior, — , 

laudftbilis, laud&bilior, — , 

opt&bilis, opt&bilior, — , 



agile, more agile 

docile, more docile 

laudable, more laudable 

desirable, more desirable 



2. A few special adjectivfes : 








alacer, alacrior, 


•""» 


active. 


more active 


diatumuB, diatumlor, 


— » 


lasting, 


more lasting 


longinquns, longinquior, 


— » 


'distant. 


more distant 


prOclivis, prOcUvior, 


"""i 


prone, 


more prone 


prOnns, prOnior, 


— » 


inclined. 


more inclined 


propinquus, propinquior. 


•— , 


near, 


nearer 


saiat&riB, salQt&rior, 


t 


salutary, 


more salutary 



1 NfttiOnds ezterae, foreign peoples, occurs in classical prose. 

i Omnia supera, Infera, all things above and below ; and ad superSs, to 
those above, and ad InferOs, to those below, occur in classical prose. 

« Posterus occurs in a few expressions of time, posters dl6, on the following 
day ; in posterum diem, for the next day ; in postenim, for the future. 
Note also poster!, descendants. 

< Postumus means late bom, or lant born, 

^ The comparative of noviis is supplied by recentior, from recSns, and the 
superlative, in the sense of newest, by recentissimus. 

* The comparative of sacer is supplied by s&nctlor, from s&nctus, and thai 
of vetus by vetustior, from vetustus. 
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168. Three adjectives supply the Superlative as follows : 

adolescdnB, adul6scentior, minimus nfttfl, young^ younger^ youngest 
iuvenis, iCLnior, minimus nfttU, young, younger, youngest 

seneXf senior, mftzimus nfttfl, old, older, oldest 



n. Adverbial Comparison — by the Adverbs magis and mftadmG 

159. Most adjectives in eus^ ius^ and uus, except those in quus, 
are compared by prefixing to the positive the adverbs 



morej and nubdme, 


most: 




idOneos, 


magis id5neus/ 


mftzime idOneus,^ 


suitable 


more suitable 


most suitable 


necess&rius, 


magis necessftrius, 




necessary 


more necessary 


most necessary 


arduus, 


magis arduus. 


mftzimG arduus, 


arduous 


more arduous 


most arduous 



1. Other adverbs are sometimes used with the positive to denote differ- 
ent degrees of the quality: admodum, valdG, oppid5, vei-y; impximis, 
or in primis, appzime, in the highest degree. Per and prae in composition 
with adjectives have the force of very; perdilficilis, very difficult; prae- 
oiarus, very illustrious. 

2. Strengthening particles are also sometimes used: with the com- 
parative etiam, even, mult5, longG, much, far; etiam dOigentior, even 
more diligent; multS dlUgentior, much more diligent: with the su- 
perlative multd, long6, much, by far, quam, as possible : mult5 or long6 
dQigentdsBimns, by far the most diligetU; quam dlligentissimus, as 
diligent as possible. 



ADJECTIVES WITHOUT COMPARISON 

160. Many adjectives, from the nature of their signification, 
are rarely, if ever, compared, especially such as denote Material, 
Color, Possession, or the relations of Time and Place : 

aureus, golden ferreus, of iron albas, white 

fl&vus, yellow m&temus, of a motJier patemus, of a father 

RQm&nvLB, Roman aestlvus, o/ summer sempiteruus, 6^«r7ta2 

1 Observe that this adverbial comparison by means of magris and mftximg 
corresponds exactly to the English adverbial comparison by means of more 
and most. 
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NUMERALS 

161. Numerals comprise Numeral Adjectives and Numeral 
Adverbs. 

162. Numeral Adjectives comprise three principal classes : 

1. Cardinal Numbers: finiu, one; duo, two; tres, three. 

2. Ordinal Numbers: pximoB, first ; aeoimdiu, second; tertius, 
third. 

3. Distributives : singuliy one by one; bini, ttoo by two, two each, 
two apiece. 

KoTB. — To these may be added 

1. Multiplicatives, adjectives in plex, Gen. pllcis, denoting so many 
fold: aimplez, single; duplex, double; triplex, threefold; quadruples, 
fourfold. 

2. Proportionals, declined like boiraB, and denoting so many times as 
great: duphis, tioice as great; triplus, three times as great. 



163. 



Table op Numeral Adjectives 





C»rdlnals 


Ordinals 


Distributives 


1. 


unos, una, unnm 


primus, jd'st 


singuli,! one by one 


2. 


duo, duae, duo 


secundus,^ second 


bini, two by two 


3. 


tres, tria 


tertius, third 


temi or trini 


4. 


qoattnor 


quartus, fourth 


quaterm 


5. 


quinque 


quintus, /{fth 


quini 


6. 


sex 


sextns 


seni 


7. 


septem 


Septimus 


septeni 


s. 


octo 


octavus 


oct6ni 


9. 


novem 


nOnns 


noveni 


10. 


decern 


decimus 


dern 


11. 


nndecim 


undecimus 


undeni 


12. 


duodecim 


duodecimus 


duodem 


13. 


tredecim^ 


tertius decimus* 


temi deni 


14. 


qnattnordecim 


quartus decimus 


quatemi deni 


15. 


quindecim 


quiDtus decimus 


quini deni 


16. 


sedecims 


sextus decimus 


seni deni 


17. 


septendedm 


Septimus decimus 


septeni deni 



1 Distributives, sinffuH, binl, etc., are adjectives, used only in the pInraL 
They are declined like the plural of bonus: slnfirull, sinflrulae, sinfirula. 

3 Altar is often used for eecundus. 

* Sometimes with the parts separated : decern et tres, etc. 

4 Decimus, with or without et, may precede: decimus et tertius or deci- 
mus tertius. 
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18. daodeviginti i 

19. undeviginti * 

20. viginti 

21 i ^i^''^^ ^°*>* 

' ( unus et yiginti * 

22 I viginti duo 

' ( duo et viginti 

28. duodetnginta 

29. undetrigiuta 
dO. triginta 

40. quadragint& 

50. quinquagintft 

00. sexagiuta 

70. septuaginta 

80. oct^nta 

90. DOnagiDta 

100. centum 

IQ« f centum unus 

' ) centum et Onus* 

200. ducenti, ae, a 

300. trecenti 

400. quadringenti 

600. quingenti 

600. sescenti 

700. septingenti 

800. octingenti 

900. nOngenti 

1,000. mille 

2,000. duomilia' 

100,000. centum milia 

1,000,000. decies centena milia^ 



duodevlc^simus^ 
undevicesimus^ 
• Yicesimus 
vicesimus primus 
unus et vicesimus^ 
vicesimus secundus 
alter et vicesimus 
duodetricesimus 
undetricesimus 
tricesimus 
quadragesimus 
quinquagesimus 
sexagesimus 
septuagesimus 
octOgesimus 
nOnagesimus 
centesimus 
centesimus primus 
centesimus et primus 
ducentcsimus 
trecentesimus 
quadri ngen tesimus 
quingentesimus 
sescentcsimus 
septi ngen tesi mus 
octi ngen tesimus 
nongentesimus 
mlllcsimus 
bis millesimus 
centies millesimus 
decies centies millesimus 



daoddvic^ni* 

undeviceni » 

viceni 

viceni singuli 

singuli et viceni^ 

viceni bini 

bini et viceni 

duodetriceni 

undetriceni 

triceni 

quadrageni 

quinquageni 

sexageni 

septuageni 

octdgeni 

nOnagcni 

ceuteni 

centeni singuli 

cent^ni et singuli 

duceni 

treceni 

quadringeni 

quingeni 

sesceni 

septingeni 

octingcni 

nOngeni 

singula milia ^ 

bina milia 

centena milia 

decies centena milia 



1 Literally tioo from twenty, one from twenty, by subtraction ; but these 
numbers may be expressed by addition : decern et octO ; decern et novem 
or decern novem: so 28, 29; 38, 39, etc., either by subtraction from trigrintft, 
etc., or by addition to vigrintl, etc. 

^ Sometimes expressed by addition : octftvus decimus ; nOnus decimus. 

« Sometimes oct6m dSiil ; novSnl ddnl. 

^ If tens precede the units, et is omitted, otherwise it is generally used. So in 
English cardinals, twenty-one, one and twenty. 

^ Sometimes vicSni et sineruli or slngrul! vicSnI. 

^ In compounding numbers above 100, units generally follow tens, tens hundreds 
etc., as in English ; but the connective et is either omitted, or used only between 
the two highest denominations: mllle centum vigrintl or mllle et centum 
vigrintl, 1120. 

7 Often written mlllia. For duo milia, bIna milia or bis mllle is sometimes 
nsed. 

8 Literally, ten times a hundred thousand; the table might be carried up to 
any desired number by using the proper numeral adverb with centSna milia: 
centies centena milia, 10,000,000 ; sometimes in such combinations centena 
milia is understood, and the adverb only is expressed, and sometimes ceptum 
milia is used. 
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1. Poets use numeral adverbs (171) very freely in compounding numbers : 
bis sex, for daodedm ; bis septem, for quattaordeclm. 

2. Stecenti and mllle, and in poetry centum, are sometimes used indefi- 
nitely for any large number, as thoumnd is used in English. 

164. BistribUtiyes are used 

1. To show the Number of objects taken at a time, often best rendered 
by adding to the cardinal each or apiece: temos d6nSrios acc6pSnmt, 
they received each three denarii^ gr three apiece. Hence 

2. To express Multiplication : deciGs centfina mDla, ten times a hun- 
dred thousand t a million, 

3. Instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in form, but singular in sense : 
bina castra, two camps. Here for BinguU and teml, Unl and trinl are 
used: fLnae litterae, one letter; txfnae litterae, three letters. 

4. Sometimes of objects spoken of in pairs : blnl scyphl, a pair of gob- 
lets; and in the poets with the force of cardinals: blna hastilia, two spears. 

165. In fractions the numerator is expressed by cardinals and the 
denominator by ordinals, with or without pars, as in English: duae 
tertiae, two thirds = } ; tr6s quintae, three fifths = f ; trGs septdmae, 
three sevenths = f . 

1. When the numerator is omitted, it is always one. Then pars is gener- 
ally expressed : tertia pars, one third part = \ ; qu£ui» pars, one fourth 
part-\. 

2. When the denominator is omitted, it is always larger than the numera- 
tor by one. Here partes is expressed : duae partes, two thirds = } ; trGs 
partes, three fourths = }. 

Declension of Numeral Adjectives 

166. "Onus, dno^ and tres are declined as follows : ^ 
tJnus, one. 







SlHOULAR 






Plural 






Mom. 


Fern. 


Neat. 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


Norn. 


tinns 


fina 


Onnm 


unl 


'Quae 


Una 


Gen. 


finlns 


finlos 


anfus . 


tlnSmm 


unfimm 


tln5nmi 


Dat. 


ilnl 


unl 


ani 


flnis 


flnfs 


Onls 


Ace. 


Unmn 


Onam 


Qnmn 


finds 


Qnfts 


dna 


Abl. 


Una 


Onft 


fLn5 


anis 


anIs 


anIs 



1 The Vocatiye of these numerals seems not to be Id use, though the Roman 
gnumnarians make mention of Une, tlni, and tr6s as vocatives. 
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Duo, two. 




TrSs, 


three. 




MaM. 


Fem. 


Neat. 


M. and F. 


Neut. 


Nom. 


duo 


duae 


duoi 


trSs 


tiia 


Gen. 


dudmm 


dufimm 


duSnim^ 


tiitun 


tiimn 


Dat. 


du5bu8 


duftbus 


duSbos 


tiibnB 


tribus 


Ace. 


duds, duo 


duSs 


duo 


trGB, trig 


tria 


Abl. 


duSbus 


du&buB 


duGbuB 


trlbos 


tribus 



1. The plural of iiims in the sense of alone may be used with any noun : 
ftnl XTbil, the Uhii alone; but in the sense 'of one^ it is used only with nouns 
plural in form, but singular in sense : tLna castra, one camp ; tLnae litterae, 
one letter. 

2. Like duo is declined amb5, both, 

3. Multl, many^ and pldriml, very many, are Indefinite numerals, and as 
such generally want the singular. But in the poets the singular occurs in the 
sense of many a : mtilta hostia, many a victim, 

167. The Cardinals from quattuor to oentum are indeclinable, but 
hundreds are declined like the plural of bonns : duoenti, ae, a. 

168. Mnie as an adjective is indeclinable ; as a substantive it is used 
in the singular in the Nominative and Accusative, but in the plural it is 
declined like the plural of oublle (103) : milia, milium, mllibuB. 

1. With the substantive mllle, mllla, the name of the objects enumerated 
is generally in the Genitive : mXlle hominum, a thousand men (jof men) ; but 
if a declined numeral intervenes it takes the case of that numeral : tria mXLia 
trecenti mXlit6B, three thousand three hundred soldiers. 

169. Ordinals are declined like bonus, and distributives like the 
plural of bonus, but the latter often have um instead of 6rum in the 
Genitive : binum for bln5rum. 



170. 



Numeral Symbols 



Arabio 


Roman 


Arabic 


Roman 


Arabic 


Roman 


1 


I 


6 


VI 


11 


XI 


2 


U 


7 


VII 


12 


XII 


3 


m 


8 


vin 


13 


XIU 


4 


IV 


9 


•IX 


14 


xrv 


5 


V 


10 


X 


15 


XV 



1 In the ending o in duo and ambo, we have a remnant of the dual n amber 
which has otherwise disappeared from Latin, though preserved in Greek and 
Sanskrit. Compare the Sanskrit dva, the Greek dio^ the Latin duo, and the 
English two. 

2 Instead of duGrum and du&rum, duum is sometimes used. 
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tt 


XVI 


eo 


LX 


eoo 


n 


xvu 


70 


LTnc 


700 


18 


XVUI 


80 


LXXX 


800 


19 


XIX 


90 


XC 


900 


20 


XX 


100 





1,000 


21 


XXI 


200 


CO 


2,000 


90 


XXX 


800 


ceo 


10,000 


40 


XL 


400 


cccc 


100.000 


00 


L 


000 


IDorD 


1,000,000 



DC 

DCC 

DCCC 

DCCCO 

CIO or M 

MM or II 

CCIOOor X 

CCCIOOOor C 

CCCCIOOOO or |xl 

1. Latin Numeral Symbols are combinations of: 1 = 1; y = 5; X = 10; 
L = 50; = 100. IOorD = 600; CIO or M = 1,000. 

2. placed before CIO and placed after it increase the valne tenfold : 
010 = 1,000 ; CCIOO = 1,000 x 10 = 10,000 ; 0001000=10,000 x 10= 100,000. 

8. 10, probably half of 010, = 500 ; 100, half of OOIOO, = 5,000, and 
1000, half of COOIOOO, = 50,000. 

4. A line OTer a symbol increases the value a thousand fold, and a line 
oyer and on each side of it increases the value a hundred thousand fold : 
X s 10,000 ; [X] s 100,000 X 10 s 1,000,000. 

Numeral Adverbs 
171. To numerals belong also Numeral Adverbs. 



1. 


semel, once 


17. septigs deciSs 


101. 


centiSs semel 


2. 


bis, ttoic6 


jft ( duodevicies 
( octi§8 decigs 


102. 


centies bis 


8. 


ter, ihree times 


200. 


dncentiSs 


4. 


qoater 


,0 J undgvici§8 
i nonies deci§8 


800. 


trecenties 


6. 


qmnqoiSsl 


400. 


qaadringentiSs 


6. 


seziSs 


20. vicies 


500. 


qalngentiSs 


7. 


septies 


21. semel et vfcles 


600. 


sescenti^ 


8. 


octi€s 


22. bis et vicies 


700. 


septingenties 


9. 


noviSs 


80. tricies 


800. 


octingeDtigs 


10. 


decite 


40. quadr&giSs 


900. 


[ DOningentiSs 
I nOngenties 


11. 


findeciSs 


60. qnlnqaagiSs 




12. 


doodeciSs 


60. Hexftgi§8 


1,000. 


mHigs 


13. 


ter decies 


70. septnftgiSs 


2,000. 


bis mni& 


14. 


qoater deciSs 


80. octOgigs 


10,000. 


decies nulies 


15. 


qainquies deciSs' 


90. non^Ss 


100,000. 


centigs mfliSs 


16. 


8exi§Bdeci€sS 


100. centies 


1,000,000. 


decies centies mUi^ 



1. In compounds of units and tens above twenty, the unit, with et, ao, or 
atqne, regularly precedes: bis et vToIGb; the tens, however, with or without 
the connective, may precede, as vIoi6a et bis, or vToIGb bis. 

1 In adverbs fonned from cardinal nombers, iSs is the approved ending, though 
16nB often occurs. In adverbs from indefinite numeral adjectives, Idns is the 
approved ending : totiSns, from tot, $o qften; quotifins, from quot, hoto qften, 

s Or quIndeoiSs and sddeoide. 

JEU&K. LAT. ORAM. — 6 
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2. Numeral adverbs are often combined with Distributives: bis blna, 
twice two ; vlr£;in68 ter novSnae, three choirs of nine maidens each. 

3. For the poetic use of these adverbs with Cardinals, as bis sex for 
duodecim, see 168, 1. 

4. Another class of adverbs, with the ending tun or d, is formed chiefly 
from Ordinals : pxlmiiin, prim5, for the first time, in the first place ; ter^ 
tium, in the third place ; postrSmmn, postrGmS, in the last place ; but 
prlm5 often means at firsts in the beginning^ in distinction from prlmnin, 
in the first place, and po8tr6md often means at last, in the end, in distinc- 
tion from postrSmum, in the last place, lastly. 



PRONOUNS 

172. In construction, Pronouns* are used either as Substan- 
tives: ago, I; tu, thou; is, Tie; or as Adjectives: meus, my; 
tuus, ^ur; suus, his, her, their. 

173. Pronouns are divided into seven classes : 

1. Personal and Reflexive Pronouns: tu, thou; sui, of himself, 

2. Possessive Pronouns : meus, my. ' 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns : hio, thi^; ille, that. 

4. Determinative Pronouns : is, he, tluU. 
6. Relative Pronouns : qui, xcho. 

6. Interrogative Pronouns : quis, who f 

7. Indefinite Pronouns : aliquis, some one. 

L PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 

174. Personal Pronouns," so called because they designate the 
person of the noun which they represent, sometimes refer back 
to the subject of the sentence, and thus have a reflexive use: 
puer se amat, the boy loves himself; se amant, they love themsdves; 
te amas, you love yourself 

1 But in their signification and use, pronouns differ widely from ordinary sub- 
stantives and adjectives, as they never name any object, action, or quality, but 
simply point out the relation of some object or action to the speaker, or to some 
other person or thing. 

s Also called Substantive Pronouns, because they are always used substan- 
tively. 
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175. Personal and Eeflexive Pronouns are thus declined: 



Ego,/ 

Nona, ego, I^ 

Gen. mel, of me 

l)at. mMjforme 

Ace. me, me 

AbL me, loUh^ by me, etc. 



TViy thou 

Singular 
to, thou^ 
tul, of you 
tXbt,foryou 
te, thee, you 
te, toi^A, by you, etc. 



Nom. n5s, we 

( nostrum, of us 
' Inoetrl, o/u« 
Dat. nobis, /or ue 
Aco. nOe, us 



Plural 

vOs, you 
rvestrum,*o/yott 
Ivestrl, of you 

v6bIs,/or you 

vOs, you 



SuI, of himself, of herself 



sul, o/Afm««y, etc. 

sibi, /or himself 

8€, himself 

86, tci^A, 6y A^m<e{f, eta* 



sol, of themselves 
Biht, for themselves 



Abl. nobis, with, by us vObls, tot'tA, by you se, tozYA, &y themselves 

1. BfX is often used for mihX in poetry, and sometimes in prose. 

2. Noatnim and vefltnim are generally used in a Partitive sense, as 
quia nostrum, toho ofusf but nostrl and vestrf are generally used in an 
Objective sense, as memor vestrl, mindful of you, 

3. Observe that the case endings of pronouns differ considerably from 
those of nouns. 

4. Emphatic Forms. — Tflte and tdtemet for the Nom. XXl, All the 
other cases of personal pronouns, except the Genitive plural, have emphatic 
forms in met: egomet, I myself ; tfimet, you yourself 

5. The Reduplicated Forms m6m6, t6t6, and bSbS occur both in the 
Accusative and in the Ablative. 

6. Ancient and Rare Forms are mb for m^; tis for tul; m6d, t6d, 
add for me, tS, se, both Accusative and Ablative. Forms in pte as m6pte 
and sdpte are especially rare. In early Latin poetry, no8tr5ram and 

1 Bffo has no connection in form with xnei, mUil, etc., bat it is identical, both 
in form and meaning, with the corresponding Greek pronoun. 

* TQ and vOs, as Vocatives, though recognized by certain Roman grammarians, 
are of doabtful authority. All other pronouns, except the possess! ves, mens and 
noeter, lack the Vocative. 

* The Ablative generally takes a preposition, as cum, witht &, ab, by, 

* Vestrum and vestri are also written vostrum and vostii, thongh less 
correctly. Mel, tui, sui, noetri, and vestri are in form strictly Possessives in 
the (Senitive singular, but by use they have become Personal. Nostri and vestri 
have also become plural. Thus, memor vestri, minctful of you, means literally 
mindful of yourSy i.e. of your welfare, interest. Nostrum and vestrum, for 
lipetrOrym and yestrOn^n, imtq also Possessives; see 176. 
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nostrftmm sometimes occur for noetnim ; and vostnun, vostrdmm, and 
voatrflmm, for vestrom. 

7. Com, when used with the ablative of a personal pronoun, is appended 
to it : m^oum, voUh me; tSoum, with you, 

IL POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

176. From Personal Pronouns are formed the Possessives: 

mens, mea^ meum, my; noster, nostra^ nostrum, our; 

tuus, tua, tumn, thy, your; vester, vestra, vestrum, your; 
BMuSf sua, suum, his, her, its; awia, sua^ suum^ their. 

1. Possessives are adjectives of the First and Second Declensions ; but 
meus has in the Vocative singular mascidine generally ml, sometimes 
meus, and in the Grenitive plural sometimes meum instead of me5niin. 

2. Emphatic forms in pte occur in the Ablative singular: 8a5pte, 
Buftpte; forms in met are rare: suamet. 

3. The possessive ctlins, otUa, ctUum,^ early, form qa5iaa, qa<Ha, 
qudlmn, whose f whose ; generally interrogative, is rare, but it occurs in the 
Nominative singular and in a few other isolated forms. 

4. A few forms of the possessives, ctUas, of whose country f and 
noetrfts, of our country^ declined like aetAs, aetfttis, occasionally occur. 

ra. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

177. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they point out 
the objects to which they refer, are the following : 

Hic, thiSf near me. 

Iste, that, near you. 

nie, that, near him, thai yonder. 

178. The Demonstrative Pronouns Mo and late are declined 
as follows, and ille is declined precisely like iste : 

Hic, this. Iste, that 









SlNQDLAR 










Mmo. 


Fenu 


Kent. 


Mmo. 


Fern. 


Hmit. 


Nom. 


hlo 


haec 


hoc 


iste 


ista 


istud 


Gen. 


hains 


baius 


hflhis 


istlns 


isUus 


istlns 



1 OUius, whose f is formed from the Gen. cOius of quia, wfiof but otUufl, 
who9e, not interrogative, is ionned from otUue of qui, who. 
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Dat. 


bQlO 


halo 


hnio 


istl 


istl 


i8ti 


Ace. 


banc 


hano 


hoc 


istam 


istam 


istud 


AbL 


hOe 


hAo 


hoc 

Plural 


istO 


i»t& 


istOi 


Kom. 


hi 


hae 


haeo 


istl 


istae 


ista 


^ Gen. 


hOrum 


hftnim 


hOrom 


istOram 


istarum 


istOrum 


Dat. 


his 


his 


his 


istis 


istIs 


istIs 


Ace. 


hte 


hiis 


haec 


istOs 


istas 


ista 


AbL 


his 


his 


his 


istIs 


istIs 


istIs 



1. Haec, for hae, feminlDe plural, is freely used in Flautus and Terence, 
and sometimes in classical prose. 

2. The stems of hlo, haeo, h5o are ho, hft, strengthened in certain forms 
by the addition of another pronominal stem, i, knd of the demonstrative 
particle oe, generally reduced to o. 

3. The demonstrative enclitic oe may be appended to any form in a: 
hfUiuhce, h5s-oe, hfts-oe, hia-ce. 

4. If the interrogative ne is appended to a form originally ending in oe, 
the result is generally oine, sometimes one : hloi-ne, hlo-ne. 

5. The stems of iste, lata, iatad are iato, lata, and those of Ule, Ola, 
mod are lllo, UUL 

6. In early Latin oe, generally shortened to o, is sometimes appended to 
certain eases of Ule and late. The following forms are the most important, 
though others occur. 



•UVM^ 






Singular 






Mmo. 


Fem. 


Kent. MaM. 


Fein. Kent. 


Norn. 


istio 


istaeo 


istflo ilUc 


lllaec iliac 


Dat. 


istio 


istio 


isUe iUlo 


illlc illlc 


Aoc. 


istnno 


istano 


istOo illnno 


illano illflc 


AbL 


IstOo 


istflo 


istOo moe 
Plural 


illfio ill5o 


Nom. 


— 


Istaeo 


istaeo illlsce 


niaeo niaeo 


Aoo. 


•. 


— 


istaeo — 


— iUaeo 


AbL 


istlsce 


istlsce 


istlsce illlsce 


illlsce illlsce 


7. 


Syncopated 


Forms, compounded of eooe or em, 


lo, see, and certain 


cases 


of demonstratives, especially the Accusative of ille and la, Ae, occa- 



1 Several ancient and rare forms of these pronouns occar. Thus : 

Of hic : heo for hie ; h51u8 for hOius ; hui, hole, for haic ; hel, heia, for hi ; 
hOruno, hftruno, for hOmm, h&mm. 

Of late : forms in I, ae, for lus in the Genitive and forms in 5, ae, for I In the 
Dative. 

Of Ille : forms in I, ae, for lus in the Genitive and in 5, ae, for I in the Dativa 
For IUe» 111a, a few forms of ollua, oUa, are found. 
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sionaUy occur in comic poetry : eccillmn for ecce ilium, lo, see him ; eUum 
for em ilium, behold him; ellam for em illam, behold her; ecoum for ecce 
eum, behold him ; ecods for ecce eOs, behold them, 

8. Kindred to demonstrative pronouns are the following adjectives: 
tftlls, e, such; tantus, a, um, so great; tot, so many. Tot is indeclinable, 
the rest regular. 

0. For tftlis, the Genitive of a demonstrative with modi, the Genitive of 
modus, measure, kind^ is often used : hfUus modi or huius-modl, of this 
kind, such. In origin, hfUuamodl is simply a limiting Genitive, but it has 
become practically an indecliiiable adjective. 

179. Special Pronominal Endings. — The declension of pronouns, in 
distinction from nouns, shows the following 

Special Pronominal Endings 

Ins, in the Genitive singular : htlias, istlus, ilUus.^ 
I, in the Dative singular : is^ illl. 

d, in the neuter singular of the Nominative and Accusative : id, istud, 
iUud. 

IV. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS 

180. Determinative Pronouns specify the objects to which they 
refer. They are : 

Is, ea, id ; he, she, it, that one, that. 

Ipse, ipsa, ipsum ; he himself, she hersdf, itself, self. 

Idem, eadem, idem ; the same, same, 

181. The Determinative Pronoims are declined as follows : 
Is, he,* Ipse, self* 









Singular 




—tr"^? — -y. 






MBMe. 


Fern. 


Neat. 


Mmo. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Nom. 


is 


ea 


id 


ipse 


ipsa 


Ipsum 


Gen. 


eius 


6ius 


6ius 


ipslus 


ipslus 


ipslus 


Dat. 


el 


el 


el 


ipsi 


ipsI 


ipsI 


Ace. 


eum 


earn 


id 


ipsum 


ipsam 


ipsum 


Abl. 


e6 


e& 


eO 


ipso 


ipsa 


ipso 



1 In the ending ius, observe that 1 is a consonant when it follows a vowel, as 
in htliiis, but a vowel when it follows a consonant, as in is-tl-UB. 

2 The stem of is, ea, id appears in three different forms, 1, eo, eft. 

8 The stem of Ipse for ipsus is ipso, ipsft, but forms of ipse occur in which 
the first element, the demonstrative stem i, is declined, while pse is treated as 
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Plural 






Noin. 


fl 


eae 


ea ipsi 


ipsae 


ipsa 


Gen. 


eOram 


eftmm 


eOrum ipsOrum 


ipsftram 


ipsOrum 


i)at. 


lis 


ils 


ils ipsis 


ipsIs 


ipsIs 


Ace. 


eds 


efts 


ea ipsOs 


ipsfts 


ipsa 


AbL 


ils 


ils 


ils ipsIs 


ipsIs 


ipsIs 
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Idem, formed by appending dem to the pronoun Is, the same, 
same. Only the first part is declined. iBdem is shortened to idem 
and iddem to idem, and m is changed to n before d ; see 55, 5. 



81NOULAR 

Fern. Nent. 

NoDL Idem eadem idem 

Gen. eioadem eiusdem eiosdem 

Dat. eldem eldem eldem 

Ace. eandem eandem idem 

AbL eodem eftdem eOdem 



Plural 
Maao. Fern. Nent. 

Idem eaedem eadem 

eOmndem eftrundem e5ruadem 

Isdem Isdem Isdem 

eOsdem eftsdem eadem 

Isdem Isdem Isdem 



1. Case Fonns. —Certain less common case forms of is and idem are the 
iollowing : 

Of is : €i,SLf and eae for the Dative el ; el and I for the Nominative il ; 
^B, I0, and ibus for the Dative and Ablative ils.^ 

Of idem : eldem and Udem for the Nominative plural Idem, and eladem 
and Ibdem for the Dative and Ablative Xsdem.^ 



V. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

183. The Eelative qui, who, so called because it relates to some 
noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, called its antecedent, 
is declined as follows : * 



an indeclinable particle : eum-pse = ipsnm ; eam-pse = ipsam, etc. ; sometimes 
combined with x^ : rdft];>6e = re eapse — re ipsa, in reality, Ipsus for ipse is not 
oncommon. 

1 Other ancient and rare forms occnr. 

< In early Latin, eisdem and Isdem occnr for Idem in both numbers, and 
eidem and Idem for idem. 

» The relative qiil, the interrogative Qiils, qui, and the indefinite quia, qui, 
are all formed from the same three stems, qtii, quo, quft, seen in qtii-s, quo^, 
quft. Qui is for quo-i. 

Ancient and rare forms of qui are quel for Nom. sing, qui; qtils, quid, for 
qui, quae, quod; qu5iu8 for ctllus; quel for otd; quSs, quel, for Nom. pi. 
qui; quels, quia, for quibus; and qui for qu5, quft, qulbus. 
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Singular 






Plukal 




Mmo. 


Fem. 


Neat. 


Mmo. 


Fem. 


Norn. 


qui 


quae 


quod 


qui 


quae 


Gen. 


cQius 


ctLius 


CtLius 


quOrum 


quftrum 


Dat. 


cui 


cut 


cui 


quibus 


quibus 


Ace. 


quern I 


L quam 


quod 


qu5s 


qufts 


Abl. 


quo 


qu& 


quo 


quibus 


quibus 



Neat. 

quae 

quorum 

quibus 

quae 

quibus 



1. QuI^ = qa5, quft, and qulbnSi with whom^ with which, wherewith, 
is a Locative of tlie relative qoL 

2. Cum, when used witli tlie Ablative of the relative is generally appended 
to it : quibus-oom. 

3. Quloumque and quisquis, whoever, are called from their signification 
General Relatives.' Quloumque is declined like qui, but its parts are some- 
times separated by one or more words : quft r6 oumque for quftomnque r9. 
Quisquis is rare except in the forms quisquis, quioquid,* qa5qa5. 

4. Relative Adjectives are: quftlis, quftle, such as; quantos, a, am, 
80 great; quot, as many as; quotns, a, am, of which number; and the 
double and compound forms, quftlisqaftlls, qaAliacamqap, etc. Qaot 
(s indeclinable. 



VI. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

183. The Interrogative Pronouns are used in asking questions. 
They are the following, with their compounds : 



Masc. Fein. Neat. 

1. Quis, — quid 

2. Qui, quae, quod 

3. liter, utra, utrum 



who? whxUf used as a substantive. 
which f wJuitf what kind off used as an 

adjective. 
which (of two persons) ? wh^ or which (of 

two things) ? used both as a substantive 

and as an adjective. 



1 An Accusative quom, also written cum, formed directly from the stem Quo, 
became the conjunction quom, cum, when, lit. during which, i.e. during whTCh 
time. Indeed, several other conjunctions, as quam, quamquam, are in their 
origin Accusatives of pronouns. 

2 Compare this with tiie interrojfative qui. howf why? (184, 4). 

s liclative pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs may be made freneral in sifn^ifica- 
tion by taking cumque, like quicumque, or by being donbled, like quis-qula; 
qu&lis-cumque, qu&lis-qu&lis, of whatever kind; ubl^umque, ubi-ubt, 
wheresoever, 

^ The form quidquid seems to be without good authority. 
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184. 


QnlSy'qnid? 


used 


in the 


singuli 


ar, is declined 


as follows: 








Singular 








M.aiidF. 




Neat. 








Nom. 


qois 




quid 




who 


whcU 


Gen. 


cOiufl 




coins 




of whom 


of what 


Dat 


cui 




cui 




for whom 


for what 


Ace. 


qaem 




quid 




whom 


what 


AbL 


ftqa5 




quo 




by whom 


with what 



1. Qiil,i quae, quod? which f what kind off used as an adjective, is 
declined like tlie relative qui, quae, quod. 

2. Uter, utra, ntnim? which or what of two persons or things? has 
already been given; see 98. 

8. Qnla is sometimes nsed as an adjective, and qui sometimes as a sub- 
stantive, especially in dependent clauses. 

4. Qui, a Locative, used chiefly as an adverb, meaning how f by what 
means f occurs in special expressions, as qui bcIb ? hovo do you know f qui 
fit ? how does it happen f and in the interrogative quin = qui-ne, why not f 

6. Strengthened forms of quia and qui are declined like the simple pro- 
nouns quia and qui : 

Qois-nam, — quid-nam who indeed? what indeed? 2a 2^ B\i\)S\Auivft. 
Qnl-nam, quae-nam, quod -nam of what kind indeed ? as an adjective. 

6. Note the Interrogative Adjectives : quSlis, e, of what kind ? quantus, 
a, um, how great ? quot, Jiow many ? quotus, a, um, of wfMt number ? 



Vn. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

jf 186. Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any definite persons 

or things. The most important are quia and qui, with their com- 
pounds or derivatives. 

186. Quia, any one, and qui, any one, any, are nearly the same 
I in form and declension as the interrogatives quia and qui; but 

they are used chiefly after ai, niai, ne, and num, and in relative 
^ clauses, and they have quae or qua in the feminine singular and 
neuter phiral : ai quae, ai qua. 

187. From quia and qui are formed various other indefinite 
pronouns and pronominal adjectives, to which ullua may be 

1 The ancient and rare forms of the interrogative Quia and qui are nearly the 
as those of the relative qui. 
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added. These may be divided according to their meaning as 
follows : 

1. Some one J any one, some, any; somMhing, anything: 

Sabfltantlre Adjective 

ali-quis^ ali-quid ali-qul ali-qua ali-quod 

quis-piam quid-piam' quis-piam quae-piam quod-piam^ 

quis-quam quic-quam* tUlus Olla fUluin 

NoTB 1. — Aliquis and quispiam are occasionally used as adjectives, 
and allqul occasionally as a substantive. Aliquis and allqal have aliqoa 
in the neuter plural. 

NoTB 2. — UUos is the adjective corresponding to quiBquam, of which it 
supplies the plural and sometimes the oblique cases of the singular. 

2. Any one you please, anything you please; any whatever: 

Snbstantire Adjective 

qui-vis quae-vis quid-v!s qui-vis quae-vis quod-vis 

quMibet quae-libet quid-libet qui-libet quae-libet quod-libet 

3. A certain one, a certain thing, certain : 

SabfttantiTe AdJectlTC 

qui-dam quae-dam quid-dam qui-dam quae-dam quod-dam 

Note. — In quidam, as in Idem, m is changed to n before d: quen« 
dam, quan-dam ; qudrun-daro, qu&run-dam. 

4. Every one, every thing, every, each : 

SnbBtantlve Adjective 

quis-que quid-que qois-que quae-que quod-qne 

188. The following words, with which we are already familiar, are 
called Pronominal Adjectives; see 93: 

alius, alter; uter, neuter; &llus, nfUlus. 

another i the other; which f neither; any, not any, 

1. NiUlus, no one, not any, no, supplies certain cases of n6m5, no one, 
and with rSs, also of nihil, nothing : 

1 Aliquis is formed from quia by prefixing all, seen in all-us; qula-plam 
and qiiis-quam from quis by annexing piam and quam. 
s Also written quipplam and quoppiam. 
« The form q\iidq\iam seems to be without good authority. 
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Norn. 


Gen. 


Dat. 


Aoo. 


Abl. 


n^mO 


ntUlIus 


neminl 


neminem 


naiio 


nihil 


ntllllus rel 


ntlUirel 


nihU 


ntmarc 



189. The correspondence which exists between DemonstrativeSi Rela- 
tives, luterrogatives, and Indefinites is seen in the following 

Table of Correlatives 



iDterroKBtiTe 


Indefinite 


Demonstratlre 


RelaUve 


quia, qui, who? 
whaif^ 


quia, qul,^ any one^ 
any ; allquis,^ some 
one, some ; quldam, 
certain one, certain ; 


hie, this oney thU;^ 
iBte, that one, that ; 
ille, that one, that; 
is, he, that; 


qul,2 who. 


liter, which of 
two? 


uter or altemter, 

either of two; 


uterque, each^ 
both;^ 


qui, who. 


qnftlis, of what 
Hndf 


qaaiislibet,^ of any 
kind; 


talis, 9ucA; 


quSlis,^ as. 


qnantos, how 
great? 


aliqnantas, some- 
what great; qnan- 
tusvfs, as great as 
you please ; 


tantos, so great; 


qnantus,^ as, 
as great. 


qpjuoitf'how 
many? 


aliquot, some; 


tot, so many ; 


quot,^ as, as 
many 



1. Nesoi5 qnis, I know not who, has become in effect an indefinite pro- 
noun = quidam, aome one. So also nescio qui, I know not which or what 
= some; nesoid quot = aliquot, some, a certain number. 

1 Observe that the question qtils or qui, who or what? may be answered 
indefinitely by qtils, qui, allquis, etc., or definitely by a demoDstrative, either 
alone or with a relative, as by hie, this one, or hic qui, this one who ; is, he, or 
Js qui, he who, etc 

* In form observe that the indefinite is either the same as the interrogative or 
is a oompoond of it: quis, ali-quis, qui, qui-dam, and that the relative is 
Qsoally the same as the interrogative. 

* On hie, iste, illo, and is, »ee 178, 181. 

4 Or one of the demonstratives, hie, iste, etc. 

* Aliquot, quot, and tot are indeclinable. 
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VERBS 

190. Verbs in Latin, as in English, express existence, condition, 
or action: est, he is; dormit, heja sleeping j legit, 1i&jpeB48, 

1. Transitive Verbs admit a direct object of the action : Bervnm verbe- 
rat, he beats the slave. 

2. Intransitive Verbs do not admit such an object: puer cmiit, the boy 
runs. 

3. Some verbs may be used either with or without an object, Le. either 
transitively or intransitively. 

4. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 

L VOICES 

191. The Active Voice represents the subject as acting or 
existing : 

Pater flllum amat, the father loves his son ; eat, he is, 

192. The Passive Voice represents the subject as acted upon 
by some other person or thing : 

FfUos ft patre amfttur, the son is loved by his father. 

1. Intransitive Verbs generally have only the active voice, but are some- 
times used impersonally in the passive ; see 808, 6. 

2. Deponent Verbs ^ are passive in form, but not in sense t loqoor, / 
speak. But see 888. 

n. MOODS 

193. The Indicative Mood represents the action of the yerb as 
a Pact. It may assert or assume a fact, or it may inquire after 
the fact : 

Legit, he is reading. 81 legit, if he is reading. Iiegltne, is he reading^ 

194. The Subjunctive Mood in general represents the action of 
the verb simply as Possible, as Desired, or as Conceived : 

Amfimos patrlam, let us love our country. Foraltan quaerfttls, perhaps 



1 So called from dSpdnd, I lay aside, as they dispense, In general, with the 
active form and the passive meaning. 

3 But the use and proper translation of the •Subjunctive must be learned from 
the Syntax. 
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195. The Imperative Mood is used in Commands and En- 
treaties : 

ValStildinem taam otirft, take care of your health, 

IIL TENSES 

196. There are six tenses, three for Incomplete Action and 
three for Completed Action : 

1. Tenses for Incomplete Action : 

Present : amd, I love^ I am loving, I do love. 

Imperfect : amftbam, / was loving^ I loved. 

Future : amftbd, I shall love, 

2. Tenses for Completed Action : 

Perfect: amftvl, I have loved^ I loved. 

Pluperfect; amftveram, / had loved. 

Future Perfect : amftver5, / shall have loved. 

Note 1. — The Indicative Mood has the six tenses ; the Subjunctive has 
the Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect ; the Imperative, the Present 
and Future only. 

197. The Latin Perfect, unlike the English, has a twofold use : 

1. It sometimes corresponds to our Perfect with have — they have loved. 
It is then called the Present Perfect, or Perfect Definite. 

2. It sometimes corresponds to our Imperfect, or Past tense — they loved. 
It 18 then called the Historical Perfect, or Perfect Indefinite. 

198. Principal and HistoricaL — Tenses are also distinguished as 

1. Principal or Primary Tenses : 

^^-^Present: am5, 1 love. 

Present Perfect : amftvl, I have loved,^ 

^^^^Future : amftbd, I shall love, 

-^ Future Perfect : amftver5, 1 shall have loved, 

2, Historical or Secondary Tenses : 

-- Imperfect : amftbam, I was loving, 

^ Historical Perfect : -amftvl,'? loved.^ 

Pluperfect: amftveram, J ^ad Zot;«^. 

^ Thus the Latin Perfect comhines within itself the force and ase of two dis- 
tinct tenses— the Perfect proper, seen in the Greek Perfect, and the Aorist, seen 
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199. Verbs have two numbers, Singular and Plural, and three 
persons, First, Second,, and Third. 

1. The various verbal forms which have voice, mood, tense, number, and 
person, make up the Finite Verb. 

200. Among verbal forms are included the following verbal 
nouns and adjectives : 

1. The Infinitive is a verbal noon : * 

Esdre ex urbe volo, / wish to go out of the city. 

2. The Gerund gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a verbal noun 
of the Second Declension, used only in the Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and 
Ablative singular. It corresponds to the English verbal noun in ing : 

Ars vlvend!, the art of living. Ad dlscendmn pr5p6iiBii8, inclined to 
learning, 

3. The Supine gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a verbal noun 
of the Fourth Declension. It has a form in urn and a form in Q : 

Avudlium postolfttam vtoit, he came to ask aid, DiMoile dictft est, 
it is difficult to tell, 

4. The Participle in Latin, as in English, gives the meaning of the verb 
in the form of an adjective.* A verb may have four participles, — two in the 
Active, the Present and the Future, and two in the Passive, the Perfect and 
the Gerundive': 

( Active, Present and Future: amSna, loving; amfttOruB, dbotU to 

love. 
Passive, Perfect and Gerundive: amfttUB, Zoved; amandus, deserving 

to be loved, 

in the Greek Aorist : amftvl = w€<pi\riKa, I have loved ; amftvl = 4<plKri<ra, I lotted. 
The Historical Perfect and the Imperfect both represent the action as past, (nit 
the former regards it simply as a historical fact — I loved; while the latter 
regards it as in progress — I was loving. 

1 The Infinitive has the characteristics both of verbs and of nonns. As a verb, 
it governs oblique cases and takes adverbial modifiers; as a noun, it is itself 
governed. In origin, it is a verbal noun in the Dative or Locative. In the 
example observe that the Infinitive exire is translated by the Ehiglish Infinitive, 
to go out. 

* Participles are verbs in force, but adjectives in form and inflection. As 
verbs, they govern oblique cases ; as adjectives, they agree with nouns. Parti- 
ciples are sometimes best translated by English Participles and sometimes by 
Clauses. 

< Sometimes called the Future Passive Participle. 
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CONJUGATION 



201. Regular verbs are inflected, or conjugated, in four differ- 
ent ways, and are accordingly divided into Four Conjugations,^ 
distinguished from each other by the stem characteristics or by 
the endings of the Infinitive, as follows : 





Characteristics 


Inflnltlye Kndlns^ 


CONJ. I. 


ft 


ft-re 


IL 


% 


6-re 


m. 


e 


e-re 


IV. 


I 


Ire 



302. Principal Parts. — The Present Indicative, Present Infini- 
tive, Perfect Indicative, and Supine, or the Neuter of the Perfect 
Participle,* are called from their importance the Principal Parts 
of the verb. 

1. In verbs which lack both the Supine and the Perfect Participle, the 
Future Participle may serve aa one of the Principal Parts. 

203. The Principal Parts are the stem forms of the verb, as 
they contain the three stems which form the basis of all verbal 
inflections, viz. : 

1. The verb stem, which remains unchanged in all the various 
forms of both voices of the verb. 

2. Two special stems,' the Present Stem, often identical with 
the verb stem, found in the Present Indicative, and the Perfect 
Stem, found in the Perfect Indicative. 

204. The entire conjugation of any regular verb may be readily 
formed from the principal parts by means of the proper endings.* 

1. Smiif / am^ is used as an auxiliary in the passive voice of regular 
verbs. Accordingly, its conjugation must be given at the outset. 

I The Foar Ck>iiju^tions are only varieties of one general system of inflection. 

s The masculine form of the participle, sometimes treated as one of the Prin- 
cipal Parts, is unfortunately found only in transitive verbs, while the form here 
adopted covers nearly two hundred and fifty Supines and all Perfect Participles 
whether used personally or impersonally. 

8 For the treatment of stems, see 246-253. 

^ In the paradigms of regular verbs the endings which distinguish the various 
forms are separately indicated, and should be carefully noticed. In the parts de- 
rived from the present stem (238) each ending contains the characteristic voweL 
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205. Sum, I am; Stems, es, fu.^ 





PRINCIPAL PARTS 




Pres.Ind 


Pr«0. Inf. 


Perf . Ind. 


Fat. Part. 


sum^ 


esae^ 


fill 


fatlima 




Indicative Mood 






Present Tense 






SINGULAR 


] 


plural 


sum 


lam 


SUXIIUB^ 


we are 


es 


thou arty you are 


estia 


you are 


est 


heU 


sunt 


they are 




Imperfect 




eram 


I was 


erSmua 


we were 


erftB 


thou wast, you were 


eratda 


you were 


erat 


he was 

Fur 


erant 

ORB 


they were 


era 


I shall be 


erimua 


we shall be 


erls 


thou wilt be* 


eiitia 


you will be 


eilt 


he will be 

Per] 


enint 
fect 


they wUl be 


ful 


I have been * 


fuiinua 


we have been 


fuiBtl 


thou hast been* 


fnlAtia 


you have been 


fult 


he has been 

Plupe 


fuSnmt 
fufira 

RFBCT 


they have been 


fueram 


I had been 


fuerftmua 


we had been 


faer&B 


thou hadst been* 


fuerfttia 


you had been 


fuerat 


he had been 

Future 


fuerant 
Perfect 


t?tey had been 


fuer5 


7 shall have been 


fuerlmua 


we shall have been 


fuerfa 


thou unit have been* 


fueritia 


you will have been 


fuorit 


he will have been 


fuerint 


they will have been 


1 The forms of irregnlar verbs are ofU 


m derived from dififerent roots. Thus in 



English, anif was, been ; go, went, gone. 

^ Observe that the stem es has two forms, es, seen in es-se, es-t, ea-tia, and 
In er-am, for es-am (50), and a weak form, s, seen in a-um, a-umua, a-unt. 

s Observe that the endings which are added to the stems ea and fa are dis- 
tinguished by the type. 

< Or, you will be, you have been, you had been, you will have been. The use of 
thou is confined chiefly to solemn discourse. 

^ Or, I was; see 198, 2. 
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Subjunctive 

PRBSBNT 



Els 

sit 



BINQULAR 

may I be, let me be 

mayst thou be ^ 

let him be, may he be 



sXmiis 
skat 



esset 



I should be 
thou wouldst be 
hev>ouldbe 



Impbrpect 

essfimus 

essStiB 

essent 



Pbrfbct 



faerim I may Jiave been 
faerls thou mayst have been 
faeitt ?ie may have been 



fuerlmuB 

fuerltiB 

faerint 



Flupbrfbct 



foiBsem I should have been 
fulBste thou wouldst have been 
falBaet fie would fiave been 



fulBBtalUB 
fuiSBfitiB 

fuiBBont 



PLURAL 

let us be 

be ye, may you be 

let them be 



u)^. should be 
you would be 
they would be 

we may have been 
you may have been 
they may have been 

we should have been 
you would have been 
they would have been 



Impebativb 



PreB. 68 be thou 


este 


be ye 


Fat. est6 ihoushaltbe* 


estate 


ye shall be 


e8t6 he shall be 


8imt5 


they shall be 



Infinitive 
PreB. esse to be 

Perf . fnlBBe to have been 

Fat. fatOnun* esse to be about to be. 



Paeticiplb 



Fut futftruB^ about to be 



1. In the paradigm all the forms begmning with e or b are from the stem 
es ; all others from the stem fa.* 

2. Rare FormB.— Forem, forte, foret, forent, fore, for essem, esses, 
esset, essent, futOmm esse ; siem, siSs, siet, sient, or faam, fafts, faat, 
faant, for sim, sis, sit, sint. 

^Orbe thou, or may you be, hat remember that the proper translation of the 
Sabjanctlve can be best learned from the Syntax. 

s Or like the Present, or with let : be thou ; let him be, 

* PutHruB m declined like bonus, and the Accusative futarum in futanim 
esae like the Accusative of bonus: futarum, am, um ; futar6s, &8, a. 

* ESs and fu are roots as well as stems. As the basis of this paradigm they are 
properly stems, but as they are not derived from more primitive forms they are 
In themselves roots. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 7 
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FIRST CONJUGATION t A-VERB8 
i. Stems and Principal Parts of Amo. 

Verb Stem and Frbsbnt Stem, 



Pres.Ind. 

am5 



PRIKGIPA.L PA.RT8 
Pre*. Inf. Perf. Ind. 

amSre amAvI 



N«at.PBrt. 
amfttnm* 



207. Active Voice. — AmO, I love. 



Indicative Mood 





Pebbbnt Tbnsb 






SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


amO^ 


Ilove^ 




we love 


amis 


thou lovestf you love 


amftUs 


you love 


amat 


he loves 


amant 


theylove 




Imperfect 




amftbam 


Ivxu loving 


amabftmus 


we were loving * 


amftbfts 


you were loving * 


amftbfttis 


you were loving 


amftbat 


he was loving 

FCT 


amftbant 

URE 


they were loving 


amfiM 


I shall love 


amftbimus 


we shall love * 


amfibia 


you will love 


amftbitis 


you wUl love 


amftUt 


he trill love 

Per 


amftbant 

FECT 


tJiey wiU love 


amftvl 


I have loved ^ 


am&vimus 


we have loved 


amftvisti 


you have loved 


amaTistlB 


you have loved 


am&Yit 


he has loved 


am&v6nmt, amftvfire they ?ujtve loved 




Plupe 


RFECT 




am&yeram 


/ had loved 


amayerftmus 


we had loved 


amftyer&B 


you had loved 


amayerftUs 


you had loved 


am&verat 


he had loved 

Future 


amftyerant 
Perfect 


they had loved 


amftver5 


I shall have loved 


amftvexlmns 


we shall have loved 


amftveHs 


you tcill have loved 


amftyeritlB 


you will have loved 


amftverlt 


he will have loved 


amftyerint 


they wHl have loved 



1 The final ft of the stem disappears in amd, amem, etc., and in amor, 
amer, etc. 

8 Amfttum, Supine or neuter Perfect Participle. 

s Or J am loving 1 1 do love. So in the Imperfect, I loved, I was loving, I did 
love, 

4 Or thou wast loving ; hut see 206, footnote 4* 

^Otlloved; see 196, 2. 
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Subjunctive 




Prbsbnt 

SINOULA.R 

amam may Hove amfimiis 
amSs may you love amStis 
amet let him love ament 


PLURAL 

let u$ love 
may you love 
let them love 




Impb&fbot 




amArem 

amftrte 

amfirat 


J«Aot4(f love 
you would love 
he toould love 


amftremns 

amSretis 

amSrent 


vfe should love 
you would love 
they would love 




Pbrfbct 




amftyeiim 

am&yeria 

am&vexit 


I may Juive loved 
you may have loved 
he may have loved 


amftverimus 

amftyerltis 

amftverint 


we may Juive loved 
you may Jiave loved 
they may have loved 




Plupbrpect 




amftviMem 
amftvlMte 
am&TiM6t 


/ sJiould have loved 
you would have loved 
he would have loved 


amftvlBsfimaa 

am&vlBs6ti8 

amflYlssent 


we 8?iould have loved 
you would fiave loved 
they VMuld fMve loved 




Impebativb 




Fres. amft 


U>v€thon 


amftte 


l09ep$ 


Fat. amAt6 
amfttA 


thou ihaU love 
heshaUloffe 


amfttate 
amftntO 


yeshaUlove 
they shall la9§ 



IjsnnNvnYE 

Pres. amire to love 

Vert. amftylBaa to have loved 

Vot, amfttflmms ease to be about to 
lave 



Pabtioipub 
Pres. amina^ loving 

Fat amfttfima* about to lave 



Gebund 

Qen. amandT of loving 

DaL amand5 for loving 

Aca amandom loving 

AbL aoiandG by loving 



SuPINB 



Ace. 
Abl. 



amfttom 
amfttti 



to love 

to love, be loved 



1 For declensioD, see 128. 

* Am&taros is declined like bonus, and am&tarum like the Accusative of 
bocua. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION: A-VERB8 
208. Passive Voice. — Amor, / am loved. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, amft 
Indicative Mood * 





Present Tense 






lam loved 




SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


amor 




amflmur 


amftris 




amUftrfnT 


amfitur 


Imperfect 
/ was loved 


amantor 


amftbar 






amftbflmnr 


amfib&ria, amftbdre 




amftbftminl 


amftb&tor 






amftbantur 




Future 
/ shall he loved 




amftbor 






amabimur 


amftberis, am&bere 




amfibixninl 


am&bitur 






amabimtiir 




Perfect 




I have been loved or I was 


loved 


amfttuB aum ^ 






am&tl anmuB 


am&tuB 68 






am&tl eatia 


amfttuB est 






ain&asaiit 




Pluperfect 






/ had been loved 




amfttuB eram ^ 






am&tl erftmoB 


amfttuserfts 






am&tl erfitis 


am&tuB erat 






am&tl erant 




Future Perfect 






/ shall have been loved 


amfttus er6 1 






amfttl eximtiB 


am&tuB eilB 






am&tl exitia 


amatua erlt 






araati enint 



1 Fiii, fuisti, eU^., are sometimes used for sum, es, etc. : am&tus ful for ami- 
tus sum. So fueram, fuerlls, etc., for eram, etc. : also fuerO, etc., for er6, etc. 
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Subjunctive 

Presbnt 

May I be loved, let him be loved 

8INOULAR PLURAL 

amer arnSmnr 

ameris, am6re amSmiziI 

ametor amentor 

Impbrpbot 
I should be loved, he would be loved 



am&rer 

amftr6xls, amfirSra 
amfiretor 



amftrfimur 
amftrSminl 
amftrentor 



Perpect 
/ map have been loved, he may have been loved 



am&tUB siiii^ 
am&tiui i|B 
am&tasait 



amfttl BlmoB 
am&tl Bltds 
amftdflint 



Plupbrpect 
I should ?iave been loved, he would have been loved 
amfttns essem ^ ain&tl ess&nuB 

am&tOB eM0B amftti essStis 

amfttns eaiet am&tl essent 



Impebatiyb 



Fres. amSre be ihou loved 
Fat amfttor thou shall be loved 
amfttor he shall be loved 



a.mgmlT| f 



amantor 



be ye loved 

they shall be loved 



Prea. amSUI 
Perf. amfttnm 



Fat. 'amfttomXii 



Infikitivb 

to be loved 
to have been 

loved 
to be about to 

be loved 



Pabticiple 

Pert amStaa having been loved 

Ger.< amandoB to be loved, deserving 
to be loved 



1 Fuerlm, faerls, etc., are sometimes used for sim, sTs, etc. So also fuiBsem, 
faSsBSs, etc., for essem, esses, etc. : rarely fulBse for esse. 
< Ger. — Gerondive ; see SOO, 4. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION I E-VERBS 
209. Stems and Principal Parts of Moneo. 

Vbrb Stbm, mon ; Present Stem, moDB 



PRINCIPAL PART8 



mone6 


monSre 


mom 


ol monitum 


210. Active Voice. 


— MoneO, I advise. 






Indicative Mood 




Present Tense 




8INQULAB 

moned 
monte 
monet 


ladoUe 


PLURAL 

monSmna 

monfitla 

moneut 


monSbam 
monSbfts 
monSbat 


Imperfect 
Iv)as advising j'oT I advised 

monebftmoB 

mohebfttis 

monSbant 


III 


Put 
IshaU 


URE 

advise 


monSbimna 

monSbitla 
monSbmit 


ill 


Perfect 
Ihave advised^ or I advised 

monuimna 
monuistia 
monuSrmit, monufoe 


monueram 
monuerfta 
monuerat 


Plupb 
Ihadi 


rfbct 
Idvised 


monuerflmna 

monuerfttia 

monuerant 


monuer5 
monuerls 
monuerlt 


Future Perfect 
IshaU have advised 


monuerimoa 

monuerltia 

monueilnt 
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Present 




May I advise^ lei him advise 


8IKOULAR 


PLURAL 


moneam 


monefimiui 


monefts 


monefttUi 


monaat 


moneant 


Imperfect 




I should advise^ he would advise 


mon§r6iii 




monSrSmiui 


monSrte 




moD§r6tls 


monfeet 




monfirent 


Pbrfbot 




ItHay Jiave advised, he may have advised 


monneiim 




monuerlmiui 


monuerls 




monuerltis 


monuerlt 




monueilnt 


Pluperfect 




IsJiould ?iave advised, he would have advised 


monulMem 




monulMSmiui 


monuiMte 




moDnlsflStla 


monulMat 




monoiaaent 


Imperative 




Free. mon8 advise thou 


monete 


adviseye 


Fat. mon6t6 thou shalt advise 


monfitate 


ye shall advise 


mon6t5 tie shall advise 


monenta 


they shall advise 



Infinitive 

Frea. mon§re to advise 

Perf. monniaae to have advised 

Fat. monitflnim eaaa to be about to 
advise 

Gebund 

Gen. monendl of advising 

Dat monend5 for advising 

Ace monendom advising 

Abl. monendO by advising 



Pabticiplb 
Pres. mon&ia advising 

Fat. monittlnia about to/ advise 



Snpnm 



Ace. monitmn 
AbL monitfl 



to advise 

to advise, be tidvised 
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SECOND CONJUGATION I E-VERBS 

211. Pasaive Voice. — Moneor, / am advised, 

Vbrb Stem, mon ; Present Stem, monS 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 

lam advised 



SINGULAR 






PLURAL 


moneor 






monemur 


inoii6riB 






monamiiil 


inonetor 






monantur 




Imperfect 






/ was advised 




monSbar 






monabamur 


monebaria, monSbftre 




monabaminl 


monabator 






monabantur 




Future 






I shall he advised 




monabor 






monabimiir 


monabeila, monabere 




monabiminl 


monabitor 






monabantiir 




Perfect 




I have been advised, I moos 


advised 


monitus aum ^ 






monitl Btimaa 


monituB ea 






moniti eatia 


monituB eat 






inonifl aunt 




Pluperfect 






/ had been advised 




monitua aram ' 






monitl eramaa 


monituB erftB 






monitl erfttla 


monituB erat 






monitl erant 



Future Perfect 
/ shall have been advised 



monituB 6r5 ^ 
monituB aria 
monitua erlt 



monitl arimaa 
monitl eiltiB 
moni^ enmt 



1 See 20a» footnotes. 
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Subjunctive 

Present 

May Ib€ adffised^ let him be odtHsed 

8IK0ULAB PLURAL 

monear i moDefimor 

moneUs, moneird I inoDe&minl 

monefttar | moneantar 

Impbrfbot 
iMhould be advieedt he wotUd be advised 
monfottr I monSrSmiir 

mon§rMa, mon§r6re I monfirSmlnl 

mou6ritiir | monfirentor 

Perfect 
I may hatfe been advised^ he may have been advised 



moDitOB stm^ 
monitUB bIb 
monitoBBit 



monitl fl&ntiB 
moniti BitiB 
monitl tint 



Plupbrfbot 

lehonld have been advised^ he would have been advised 

monitoBeBBemi | monitl eBstaiOB 

monitoB aBBte I monitl essetia 

monitoB eaaet | monitl eaaant 

Imferativb 



Ptob. mon€re be thou advised 
YnU monitor thou shalt be advised 
monitor Jie shall be advised 

Ikfinitivb 

Prea. moniif to be advised 

Perf. monitumeaaa^ to have been 

advised 
Ger. monitom W. to be about to 

be advised 



moniminl be ye advised 
monentor they sh<ill be advised 

Participle 

Perf. monitua Jiaving been advised 

Ger. monandua to be advised, deserv- 
ing to be advised 



1 See 808, footnotes. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION t CONSONANT VERBS 
Stems and Principal Parts of Rego. 

Vbrb Stbm, reg; PassBNT Stem, rage, rego^ 

PRINCIPAL PARTS 

reg5 regere r6id> rSctimi' 

213. Active Voice. — RegO, I rule. 

Indicative Mood 

Prbsxnt Tbnsb 

IruU 



SINGULAR 






PLURAL 


reg6 






regtnms 


regU 






regitls 


regit 






regnnt 




Imfbrfbot 






/ wa$ rrUingt or / ruled 


• 


regSbam 








regSbfts 






regSbfttis 


regSbat 






regSbant 




FUTURB 






I shall rule 










regimos 


regSs 






regStls 


reget 






regent 




Pbrfbot 






IJiave ruled^ or I ruled 




reil 






rSximna 


rezistf 






rexlatia 


rezit 






r^xSmnt, r6z8re 




Plupbrpbot 






IhadruM 




rtxeram 






rfixerflmos 


rezerfts 






rSxerfttis 


rCxerat 






rGxerant 




Future Pbrfbot 






I efuUl have ruled 




rGzerd 






rexerimos 


rSxerls 






r^xerltia 


rexerlt 






rCxerint 



1 The characteristic of this conjugation is the thematic vowel which connects 
the stem and the ending. It originally had the form of e or o, but in classical 
Latin it generally appears as i or u. as in 'reget, regit ; ♦regont, regunt. 

« B9x|, from »rec-8i, from ♦re«-si ; see 51 . ECo-t\n», from •reg-tum ; see 99» 1. 
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Subjunctive 








Prssbitt 






8INODLAR 


• May I rule, let him rule 


PLURAL 




regam 

regfts 

regat 






regSmaa 

regfitU 

regant 






Impbrfbct 








I should rule, he would ruU 


J 




regerem 
reg«rte 
regoret- 






regeremoa 

regeretia 

regerent 






Pbrfbot 






I may have ruled j he may have ruled 




Tfizerim 
rGxerfs 






rezeximaa 
rexexltia 










rCxeilnt 






Pluperfect 






I should have ruled, he would have ruled 




lexiMem 






r6xlaa6maa 




T&dBHAi 






rezlaB6tia 




rtzlflMt 






rexiaaent 






Imperative 




Pres. 


lega rule thou 


regtte 


rule ye 


Fut. 


regit5 thou shaU rule 
regit6 he shall rule 


regltdto 
regantS 


ye shall rule 
they shall rule 




Infinitive 


Participle 


Pres. 
Perf. 


regere 


to rule 

to have ruled 


Pres. regfina rtding 


Fat 


rectfimm ease 


to he about to 


Fat rectfUna about to 






rule 







Gerund 

Gen. regoncD of ruling 

Dat regendd for ruling 

Ace legandiim ruling 

AbL legandS by ruling 



Supine 



Ace 
AbL 



rectom 
rtctfl 



to rule 

to rule, be ruled 
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« THIRD CONJUGATION I CONSONANT VERBS 

214. Passive Voice. — Regor, / am ruled. 

Veeb Stem, reg ; Present Stem, rege, rago 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 

lamrtUed 



SINQULAR 




PLURAL 


regor 


regu&uiT 


regeiis 




regitor 


reguntur 


Imperfect 




I VHU ruled 




regSbar 




regebftmur 


regCbftris, regSbfire 




regebfimiid 


regebator 




reggbantur 


Future 




I shall be ruled 




regar 




regSmur 


regSris, regire 




reggminl 






regentur 


Perfeot 




I have been ruled^ or I wot 


1 ruled 


rectus Btim^ 




recti sumos 


rectos es 




recti estls 


rectus est 




recti sunt 


Pluperfect 




I had been ruled 




rectus eram^ 




recti erflmus 


rectus erfts 




recti erfttls 


rectus erat 




rec^ erant 


Future Perfect 




I shall have been i*uled 


rectus erd^ 




recti erimus 


rectus erls 




recti erltis 


rectus erit 




recti enmt 



I See 808, footnotes. 
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SUBJUNCTIVB 

Prbbbnt 

May I be rtiZed, let Mm be ruled 



8IMOULA& 

regar 

regftxia, regSre 
regfttor 



PLURAL 

regftmur 
regftminl 
regantor 



Ihpirfbot 

/ should be ruled^ he would be ruled 

regerSmur 
regerSminl 
regerentor 



legerer 

regorMs, regerire 
regerStar 



^ Pbrfbot 

I may have been ruled^ he may have been ruled 



rectos Sim ^ 
rectos als 
rectos sit 



recti a&nos 
recUtftls 
recti sint 



Pluperfbot 

I should have been ruled, he would have been ruled 

rectos essom ^ rec^ essemns 

rectos ess0s rec^ essStis 

rectos esset recti i 



Pres. regwe be thou ruled 

Fat. regltor thou shalt be ruled 
regitor he shall be ruled 



Impebatiyb 

* reglmlnl be ye ruled 



regontor they shall be ruled 



Infinititb 

Free, regl to be ruled 

Perf . rectom esse ^ to have been ruled 
Fat. rectom ill to be about to be 
ruled 



Pabticiple 

Perf. rectos Jiaving been ruled^ 
Qer, regendos to be i'uled, deserving 
to be ruled 



1 Bdc-tus from *reg-tU8; 9ee ^6, X, 
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) FOURTH CONJUGATION I I-VERB8 

215. Stems and Principal Parts of Audio. 

Vbrb Stem and Present Stem, audi 

PRINCIPAL PARTS 



audi5 audire 


audlvl 




216. Active Voice. - 


— Audio, I hear. 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 




SINGULAR 

audid 
audia 
audit 


I hear 


PLURAL 

audfmoa 

audltia 

audlunt 


audiebam 
audiObfta 
. aadi6bat 


Impe] 
/ was hearin 


IFEOT 

gr, or / heard 


audlSbftmaa 

audiebfttia 

andiebant 


andiam 

audite 
audlet 


Fui 
Ishal 


IhMT 


andlftniui 

audlMa 

andiont 


ill 


Per 
Ihavehearc 


FBOT 
l,OtIhMTd 


audfyimoa 
audlviatia 
andlvSrant, audlvfixe 


andlveram 

audlverfta 

audivarat 


Plupi 
Ihad 


IRFBCT 

heard 


audlverftmoB 

audiverfttia 

audlverant 


audiverS 
audiverla 
audlverlt 


Future Perfect 
I shall have heard 


audlverimoB 

audlverltia 

audlveiint 
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Subjunctive 


Prbsbmt 


May Ihear^ let him hear 


8IKOULAR PLURAL 


audiam 


audUUnoa 


audifts 


audifttia 


andiat 


audiant 


Impsrfbct 


lihould hear, he would hear 


audbwn 


audirenma 


aadirte 


audirStia 


aodiret 


audlrent 


Pbrfbot 


/ may have heard^ he may have heard 


aodlyerlm 


audlverimaa 


aadlverk 


audlveiltia 


audlverlt 


audlvexint 


Plupbrfbot 


I should have heard^ he would have heard 


andlvliaem 


audlviaaSmna 


aadlvlMte 


audlviaaStia 


aadlTlMlet 


aadlvlaaent 


Impbbatiyb 




audlte hear ye 


Fat. aadltd thou $?idlt hear 


audltate ye shall hear 


audltd he shall hear 


aadlimt5 they shall hear 


Ikfinitivb 


Participle 


Free, audlra to hear 


Prea. audl&tia hearing 


Perf. aadlvlsae to have heard 




Put. aadltfimm ease to be about to 


Fat. aadltfUna about to J 


hear 





Gerund 
Gen. aodlendl of hearing 
Dat. aadlendS for hearing 
Ace. aadlendom hearing 
AbL andiendd by hearing 



Supine 



Ace audltom 
AbL aadltfl 



to hear 

to hear, be heari 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION I I VERBS 

217. PaMive Voice. — Audior, I am heard. 

ViBB Stbm akd Prbbbnt Stbm, audi 

Indicative Mood 
Pbbsbnt Tbnbb 



8INQULAB 

aodlor 
audlria 
aadltor 



I am heard 



Impbbfbot 
IwoBheard 



audiebar 

audiebixia, audiSbftre 
audlSbator 



FUTURI 

I shall be heard 



aadiar 

audieils, audlSre 
audietor 



PLDBAL 

audlmur 
audimliil 
aodiimtiir 



audiebamor 
attdiebamlnl 
audiebantor 



audlimiir 
andieminl 
aadlentor 



PSBFEGT 

/ h(xve been heard or I was heard 



aadltoaamni 

audltUB 68 

aadltoa eat 



andltoaeram^ 
audltua erfta 
audltua erat 



audltuB er5 ^ 
audituB aria 
audltua erlt 



Plufbbfbct 
I had been heard 



Fdtubb Pbbfbot 
I shall have been hearvl 



audltl aomua 
audltl eatia 
audltl aunt 



audltl erftmua 
audit! erfttia 
audltl erant 



audltl erlmua 
audltl erltia 
audltl enmt 



1 See 808, footnotes. 
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SUBJUNCTIVB 

Present 

May I he heard^ let him be heard 

8IKOULAR PLURAL 

audiar audifimor 

aadifixis, audlfiro audiftminl 

aadlfttar audiantor 



aodlrer 

audlrSils, audirSre 
audXrStor 



Impbrfbot 

I should he heard^ he wovld he heard 

aadlremor 
aadXrSminl 
audXrentnr 



Perfect 
IffM^ have heen heard^ he may have heen heard 



auditiiEsim 
audltUB Bis 
aadltnsBit 



audia fllmtiB 
audltl BltlB 
aadltXalnt 



Pluperfect 

I should ?Mve heen heard, he toould have heen heard 

audltl eBs6mtiB 
audltl essetlB 
audit! < 



audltiuK 
andltOB esste 
aodiUuK 



Impebatiys 



Prefl. audlra he thou heard 
Fat auditor thou shalt he heard 
auditor he ehall he heard 



audbninl he ye heard 
audtontor they shall be heard 



Infinitive 



Pres. audlxl 
Perf. audltum 



Fut. audltum \A 



to be heard 
to have been 

heard 
to be about to 

be heard 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 8 



' Participle 

Perf. audltuB having heen fieard 

Qer. audlenduB to be heard, deserv- 
ing to be heard 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 
218. Active Voice Present System. 



am -0 
mon -eO 
reg -0 
aad -\C 



am -a 
mon -e 

reg -e 
aud-i-e 



am -a 
mon -e 

and -1 



-bO 



\ -am 





Indicative Mood 








Prssbmt Tbnsb 






•As 

-is 
-is 


-at 
-et 
-it 
.it 

IMPBRPBCT 


III! 


-fttis 
-etis • 
-itis 
-itis 


-ant 

-ent 

-ant 

• -iunt 


b*« 


bat 

Future 


b&mu8 


b&tis 


-bant 


bia 


bit 


bimufi 


bitis 


4>ant 


^ 


-ei 


^U8 


«ti8 


-ent 



am -em 

mon -e ] 
reg \ -am 
aud -i ; 



am -ft 
mon -e 
reg -e 
and -i 






i«f 



Subjunctive 

Prbsbnt 
^t -emus 

at nmm 



llfPBRFBCT 

-ret 



r^mufi 



•6ti8 
tttis 

■fdtiF 



-ent 

•SDt 



Present 

SINGULAR PLURAL 



Impbbativb 

Futurb 



SINGULAR 



am -a 


am -ft 1 




am -ft 


mon -e 
reg -e 
aud -1 


mon-e 
reg -i 
aud-i 


•te 


mon-e 
reg -i 
aud -I 



-to 'Ui 



am -ft 

mon-e 
reg -i 
aud-i 



-tote 



am -an 
mon-en 
reg -un 
aud -inn 



-te 



Present Infinitive Present Participle 



am -a ; 
mon -e 
reg -e 
-I 



aud 



am -ftns 
mon-^ns 
reg -ens 
aud -lens 



I For the Present System, see 888 



Gerund, 



am -an 
mon-en 
reg -en 
aud -ien 



-di 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 
219. Passive Voice : Present System. 

Indicative Mood 



moD -e 
a^ -i 



am -4 
mon -e 
reg -€ 
aiid-i-€ 



am -ft 
mon-e 
reg -e 
aud-i 



-bar 



am 
mon 



.1- 



mon -6 

and 4 , 

am -ft 
mon -€ 
reg -e 
ai:& -1 



Prbsbnt 
singular plural 





Prbsbnt Tbnsb 








am -a 




am -an 


-ria 


mon-e 
reg -i 
and -i 


-tur -mur 


-mini 


mon-en 
reg -im 
and -inn 


< 


' Impbrfbgt 






b&ria 


-bfttur -bftmur 

FUTURB 


-bftmini 




4)eri8 


-bitnr -bimor 


bimini 




-Srl8 


-€tur -€mar 

Subjunctive 
Prbsbnt 


-€mini 




«ri8 


-etnr -§mur 


-€mini 




•ftris 


-fttnr -ftmur 
Impbrfect 


-amini 




rferia- 




r$tar -remur 


rSmini 





am -ft 
mon -e 
ng -e 
and -1 



am -a 
mon-e 
reg -i 
and-i 



-mini 



-tnr 

•bantnr 

-bnntnr 
-entur 



•entnr 
-antnr 



^entnr 



Impebative 



am -a 
mon-€ 
reg -i 
and-i 



FUTURB 



-tor -tor 



am -an 
mon-en 
reg -uu 
and -inn 



-tor 



Present Infinitive 



am 
mon-e 
and 
reg -i 



'l)"^ 



Gerundive 



am -an 
mon-en 
and -ien 
reg -en 



-dus 



1 In the second person singular of the passive, except in the Present Indicatiye« 
the ending re is often used instead of ris : amftb&-ris or am&b&-re. 
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amay 
moDU 
rex 
audiy 



amay 
monu 
rex 
andiy 



amay 
monu 
rex 
audfy 



am&y 

mODQ 

rex 
audiy 



am&y 
monu 
rex 
audiy 



MORPHOLOGY 

COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 

. Active Voice: i. Perfect System.* 

Indicative Mood 
Pbrfect Tbnsb 

-i -isti -it -imus -istis -erunt, -ere 

Plupbsfect 
-eram -eras -erat -er&mus -eritis -erant , 

Fdturb Perfect 
-ero -erb -erit •«rimu8 -eritis - -erint 

Subjunctive 
Perfect 
-erim -eris -erit -erimus -eritis -erint 

Pluperfect 
-issem -isses -isset -issemus -issetis -issent 



am&y 
monu 
rex 
audiy 



Perfect Infinitive 



2. Participial System 
Future Infinitive Future Participle 



ama 
moni 
rec 
audi 



-turum esse 



-turns 



Supine 



-turn -tu 



1 For the Perfect System, see 934, and for tbe Participial System, S95. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 
S21. Passive Voice: Participial System. 
Indicative Mood 

PSBFBOT TbNSE 



ami 
mon-i 
rec 
.aadi 



ama 
mon-i 
rec 
audi 



ama 

^ mon-i 

reo 

aadi 



-tns sum -tos es -tns est 



-Ui snmtis -ti estis -ti Bunt 



Plupbrfbot 
-tns eram -tus erfts -tns erat -ti er&mtis -ti erfttis -ti erant 

Future Pbrfbct 
-tusero -tnseris -tnserit -tierimtis -tieritis -tierunt 



ami 
mon-i 
rec 
audi 



r§c 
audi 



Subjunctive 
Pbrfbct 
-tussim -tns us -tus sit -tisimos -tisitis -tisint 

Plupbrfbot 
-tnsessem -tns esses -tosesset -tiessemns -tiessetis -tiessent 



mon-i 

rec 

audi 



Perfbot 
-tnmesse 



Infinitive 



Pebfect Participle 
am& 

rec ' "" 
audi 



Future 
-tam in 



1 In the plural, tus becomes tl : am&.tl sumus, etc. 

^From the comparative view presented in 218-221, it will be seen that the 
four conjogations differ from each other only in the formation of the Pi'incipal 
Parts and in the endings of the Present System. See also 201, footnote. 
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DEPONENT VERBS 



Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the passive 
voice; with the signification of the active. But 

1. They have also in the active the Future Infinitive, the Participles, 
Gerund, and Supine. 

2. The Gerundive has the passive signification ; sometimes, also, the 
Perfect Participle: hortandna, to be exhorted; ezpertoa, tried. 

8. The Future Infinitive has the active form. 



Deponent verbs are found in* each of the four conjuga- 
tions. Their principal parts are the Present Indicative^ Present 
Infinitive, and Perfect Indicative : 



I. 


Hortor 


hortftrf 


hortfttus sum 


toia^iwrt 


n. 


Vereor 


veren 


veritus sum 


to fear 


in. 


Loquor 


loqul 


locntus sum 


tospeak 


IV. 


Blandior 


blandlif 


blandltns sum 


taflatter 




I 


n 


in 


TV 


Pres. 


hoTU)T, I exJiort 


vereor, I fear 


loquor, I speak 


blandior, I flatter 




hort&ris, etc. 


vereris, etc. 


loqueris, etc. 


blandiris, etc. 


Imp. 


hortabar 


vertbar 


loquebar 


blandiebar 


Fut. 


hortabor 


vertbor 


loquar 


blandiar 


Perf. 


hort&tus sum 


veritus sum 


locfitus sum 


blandxtus sum 


Plup. 




veritus eram 


locntus eram 


blandxtus eram 


F. P. 


hortfttus er6 


veritus erO 


locQtuserO 


blandltuserO 






SuBJUficTivE Mood 




Pres. 


horter 


verear 


loquar 


blandiar 


Imp. 


hortftrer • 


vertrer '^ 


loquerer 


blandlrer 


Perf. 


hortatus sim 


veritus sim 


locntus sim 


blandltus sim 


Plup. 


hort&tus essem 


veritus essem 


locntus essem 


blandltns essem 






Imperative 




Pres. 


hortftre 


yeiere 


loquere 


blandire 


Fut. 


hortfttor 


verttor 


loquitor 


biandltor 






iNFINinVE 




Pres. 


hortftrl 


vergrl 


loqul 


blandbf 


Perf. 


hortatum esse 


veritum esse 


locatum esse 


blandltnm esse 


Fut 


hortatOrum esse 


veritQrum esse 


locttttlrum esse 
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Pabticiplb 




Pres. 


hortftns 


▼erGns 


loquQns 


blandi^ns 


Fut. 


horUUtbroB 


veritClrus 


loctittirus 


blandltOrufi 


Perf. 


hort&tus 


veritus 


locdtus 


blandjtus 


Ger. 


hortanduB 


verendus 


loquendus 


blandiendus 






Gerund 






hortandl, etc. 


verendl, etc. 


loquendl, etc. 


blandiendl. etc 






Supine 






hort&tum 


▼eritmn 


lootttum 


blandltum 




hortfita 


veritft 


loouta 


blandlta 



SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS 

224. Semi-Deponent Verbs have active forms in the Present 
system and passive forms in the Perfect system : 

audeO audSre ansas sum to dare 

gaudeO gaadere g&vlsus sum to rejoice 

soleO solere solitus sum to he wont 

fido fidere fisus sum to trust 

1. The Perfect Participles of a few Intransitive verbs have the active 
meaning, but they are generally used as adjectives : 

adultus, having grown up, adult, from adol&scere, to grow up 
cautus, taking care, cautious^ ^* cav6re, to take care 
c^n9Xxi&^ having dined,, *^ cSn&re, to dine 

placitus, j>{6(mn^, ^^ plac6re, to please 

prftnsus, honing breakfasted^ *' prandere, to breakfast 

2. DSrertor, to tur^i aside, and reverter, to retijrn, have active forms 
in the Perfect system, borrowed from d6vert5 and revert5. 

I-VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION 

225. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form the Present 
Indicative in io, like verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. They are 
inflected with the endings of the Fourth whenever those endings 
have two successive vowels. These verbs are : 

1. Capi5, to take; cnpi5, to desire; faci5, to make; fodi5, to digy 
fiigi5, to flee; iaci5, to throw; parl5, to bear; quati5, to shake; rapi5, 
t0 ssUe; sapid, to be wise; with their compounds. 
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2. The compounds of the obsolete yerbs laci5, to entice^ and specif,! to 
look; allioi5, 611ci5, illici5, pellici5, etc.; asplciS, c5nsploi5, etc. 

3. The Deponent Verbs gradior, to go ; moxlor, to die ; patior, to suffer; 
see 222. 

Stems and Principal Parts of CapiS. 

Verb Stem, cap ; Pbbsbnt Stbm, cap! ^ 



capiO 



PRINCIPAL PARTS 

capere cGpI 



captam 



227. Active Voice. —CapiO, I take. 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 



capiO 

capie-bam -bfts 

capi-am 



c€p-I 

c6pe-ram 

c6pe-rO 

capi-am 
cape-rem 
c6pe-rim 
cSpis-sem -s6s 



SINGULAR 

capis capit capimus 

Imperfect 
-bat capie-b&mus -bfttis -bant 

Future 
-et capi-Gmos -Gtis 

Perfect 
-it cep-imus 

Pluperfect 
-rat c6pe-r&mu8 -rfttis -rant 

Future Perfect 
-rit cepe-rimus -ritis 



-es 
-isti 
-rfts 
-ris 



plural 

capitis capiunt 



-ent 

•IstiB -fininty or -Sre 

-rant 

-rint 



Subjunctive 
, Present 

-fts -at capi-&mu8 -fttis -ant 

Imperfect 

-res -ret cape-r6mus -rfitis -rent 

Perfect 
-rls -rit cepe-rimos -ritis -rint 

Pluperfect 
-set oepis-sSmus -s^tis -sent 



1 SpeciO occurs, but it is exceedingly rare. 

> Remember that 1 becomes e when final, and also before r from s : *capi, 
cape ; *capi8e, capere; see 26, 1 and 2. 
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I-VFRBS, 


THIRD 


CONJUGATION 




Imperative 




BUTGULAi 






PLURAL 


Pres. cape 


• 




capite 


Fut. capitO 






capitote 


capitO 






capiuntO 


Infinitive 






Participle 


Pres. capere 






Pres. capiens 


Perf. oepisse 








Fat. captQram e^be 






Fut. capturus 


Gebund 






Supine 


Gen. capiendi 








Dat capiendo 








Ace. capieudum 






Ace. captum 


Abl. capiendo 






Abl. captd 
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228. Passive Voice. — Capior, I am taken. 

Indicative Mood 

Prbsknt Tense 
singular 
capior 

capiS-bar 

ci^i-ar 

captossum 

captus erai 

captoserO 

Subjunctive 
Present 
capi-ar -ftris -fttur capi-amur 

Imperfect 
cape-rer -rGris -rStor cape-rCmur 



SINGULAR 






PLURAL 




caperis 


capitar 


capimur 
Imperfect 


capimini 


capiuntur 


-b&ris 


-batar 


capi©-bftmur 
Future 


-bftmini 


-bantur 


-Sris 


-€tur 


capi-€mur 
Perfect 


-fimini 


-entur 


I es 


est 


capU sumus 
Pluperfect 


estis 


sunt 


n eras 


erat 


capti er&nos 


erfttis 


erant 




Future Perfect 






eris 


erit 


capti erimus 


eritis 


erant 



-ftmini -antur 
-remini -rentur 
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MORPHOLOGY 



Pbrfbgt 
captussim sis sit capaslmos sltis siiit 

Plupbrfect 
captos essem essSs esset capti essemos essetis essent 



Impbbativk 



Pres. capere 

Fut. capitor 

capitor 

Infinitive 

Pres. capl 

Perf. captum esse 

Fut. captum Irl 



capimini 
capiuntoi 
Pabticiple 

Perl captus 
Fut. capiendus 



229. Deponent verbs in ior of the Third Conjugation, like other de- 
ponent verbs, have in the active voice the Future Infinitive, the Parti- 
ciples, Gerund, and Supine, but lack the Future Infinitive of the passive 
form. They are otherwise inflected precisely like the passive of capior : 



patior 



pat! 



passussum 



tosvffer 



VERBAL INFLECTIONS 



230. The principal parts are regularly formed in the four con- 
jugations with the following endings : 



CoNj. L 



XL 



in. 



IV. 



' In a few verbs . 
In most verbs . 

In consonant stems : 
In n-stems : 



5 ftre ftvl fttam 

amO am&re amftvl amatum to love 

e5 fire 6vT 6tam 

deleO delere del6vl deletum to destroy 

e5 6ra uI itam 

moneO monSre monul monitum to advise 

5 ere •! turn 

carpO carpere carpsi carptum to pluck 

a5 nere uI Qtam 

acuO acuere acul acdtum to sharpen 

15 ire Ivi Itum 

audio audire audlvl auditum to hear 



Note. — For a full treatment of the formation of the principal parts of 
verbs, see Classification of Verbs, 857-389. 
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VERBAL INFLECTI0N8 107 

331. CompoTinds of verbs with dissyllabic Sapines or Perfect Parti- 
ciples ^ generally change the stem vowel in forming the principal parts.^ 

1. When the simple verb has the stem vowel e, which becomes fi, both 
in the Perfect and in the Participle, the compound generally changes 
e to 1, but retains fi r 

regO regere r6xl rSctum to rule 

dl-rigO dl-rlgere dl-r6xl dl-r9ctum to direct 

2. When the simple verb has the stem vowel e, which remains un- 
changed both in the Perfect and in the Participle, the compound gener* 
ally retains e in the Participle, but changes it to i in the other parts : 

teneO tenure tenul tentum to hold 

d&-tine5 d6-tinere d6-tinul dfi-tentum to detain 

3. When the simple verb has the stem vowel a, which becomes 6 in 
the Perfect, the compound generally retains fi in the Perfect, but changes 
a to e in the Participle and to i in the other parts : 

capiO capere c6pi ". captum to take 

ac-dpio ac-dpere ac-cfipl ac-ceptum to accept 

4. When the simple verb has the stem vowel a throughout, the com- 
pounds generally change a to e in the Participle and to i in the other 
parts: 

rapid rapere rapul raptum to seize 

dl-ripiO dl-ilpere dl-ripul dl-reptum to tear asunder 

NoTB. — For Beduplication in compounds, see 261, 4 ; other peculiarities 
of compounds will be noticed under the separate conjugations. 

232. All the forms of the regular verb arrange themselves in three 
distinct groups or systems. 

233. The Present System, with the Present Infinitive as its basis, 
comprises: 

1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative — Active and Passive. 

2. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive — Active and Passive. 

3. The Imperative — Active and Passive. 

4. The Pfesent Infinitive— Active and Passive. 
6. The Present Participle. 

6. The Oerund and the Gerundive. 

^ The term Participle here used of one of the principal parts of the verb des- 
ignates the form in turn or sum, which is the basis of the Participial or Supine 
System ; see 285. 

s This change took place at a very early date, in accordance with phonetic laws, 
under the Inflnenoe of the initial accent of that period. 
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Note. — These parts are all formed from the Present stem, foand in the 
Present Infinitive Active by dropping the ending re : am&re, present stem 
amfl ; monSre, monfi ; regere, rege, with ablaut form rego ; audire, audi 

284. The terfect System, with the Perfect Indicative Active as its 
basis, comprises in the active voice : 

1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative. 

2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 
8. The Perfect Infinitive. 

Note. — These parts are all formed from the Perfect stem, found in the 
Perfect Indicative Active, by dropping I: am&v!, perfect stem amftv ; monul, 
monu. 

235. The Participial System, with the neuter of the Perfect Parti- 
ciple or the Supine as its basis, comprises: 

1. The Future Active and the Perfect Passive Participle, the former of 
which with esse forms the Future Active Infinitive, while the latter with 
the proper parts of the auxiliary sum forms in the passive those tenses 
which in the active belong to the Perfect system. These Participles are 
both formed from the verb stem, the Future by adding tiiras, which some- 
times becomes sQrus, and the Perfect by adding tus, which sometimes 
becomes bus. 

2. The Supine in turn and td, the former of which with lA forms the 
Future Infinitive Passive. The Supine is formed from the verb stem by 
adding the endings torn, td, which sometimes become sum, sii. 



PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATIONS 

236. The Active Periphrastic Conjugation, formed by combining the 
Future Active Participle with the verb sum, is used of actions which are 
imminent, or about to take place : 

Amatums sum, / am abotd to love. 
Indicative Mood 



Pres. 


amfiturus sum 


/ am about to love 


Imp. 


amatQrus eram 


I was about to love 


Fut. 


amaturus ero 


I shall be about to love 


Perf. 


amatQras ful 


I have been, or wasy about to love 


Plup. 


amatfirus fueram 


I had been about to love 


F. P. 


amatarus fuerO 


I shall have been dboiU to love 
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PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION 109 

Subjunctive 
Pre& am&tOrus sim May I he about to love 

Imp. amfttiinis essem / should be about to love 

Perf . amatfirus fuerim / may have been about to lote 

Plap. am&tarus fuissem I should hctte been about to love 

Infinitive 
Pres. amattlrum esse to be about to love 

Perf. am&ttlruin fuisse to have been about to love 

237. The Passive Periphrastic Conjugation, formed by combining 
the Gerundive with Bum, is used of actions which are necessary, or 
which ought to take place: 

Amandus sum, / am to be loved, deserve to be, or ought to be loved. 
Indicative Mood 

/ am to be loved^ I mitst be loved 

I was to be loved^ deserved to fee, etc. 

/ shall deserve to be loved 

I have deserved to be loved 

I had deserved to be loved 

I shall have deserved to be loved 

Subjunctive 

May I deserve to be loved 
T should deserve to be loved 
[may have deserved to be loved 
I should have deserved to be loved 

Infinitive 

to deserve to be loved 

to have deserved to be loved 

PECnLIARITIES IN CONJUGATION 

238. Perfects in avi and evi and the tenses derived from them 
sometimes drop ve or vl before r or • * : 

am&visti am&sU delQvistl delSstl 

am&visse amftsse delSvisse d6l€sse 

am&verim amftrim del^verim dsl6rim 

amftverO am&rO dglfiverO delgrO 

1 According to another theory they drop v, and then the following vowel, e or i, 
disappears by contraction with the preceding vowel, & or d. 



Pres. 


amandus simi 


Imp. 


amandus eram 


Fut 


amandus erO 


Perf. 


amandus ful 


Plup. 


amandus fueram 


P.P. 


amandus fuerO 

a 


Pres. 


Si 
amandus sim 


Imp. 


amandus essem 


Perf. 


amandus fuerim 


Plup. 


amandus fuissem 

f 


Pres. 


I 

amandum esse 


Pert 


amandum fuisse 
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110 MORPHOLOGY 

1. Perfects in 0tI from n58c5, and from the compounds of movefi, 
together with the tenses derived from them, may also drop ve, or vi, 
before r or s^: 

nOvistl nOstI nOveifs nOib 

commovissem *comm0s8em 

2. Perfects in IvI and the tenses derived from them sometimes drop 
vi before b, and they may drop ▼ in any situation except before the 
ending 8re: 

audXvistI audlsti audlvl • audil 

audlvisse audlsse audXv6nmt audi^runt 

8. ' Certain short forms from Perfects in bI and ad, common in poetry, 
are probably an independent formation of an early date : 

scrlpsti =8crlp6istl dixtl = dixisti 

scrlpstis = scilpsistis dixem = dXxissem 

239. The ending 8re for Sront in the Perfect is common in Livy and 
the poets, but rare in Caesar and Cicero. In poetry erant occurs. 

240. Re for rls in the ending of the second person of the passive is 
rare in the Present Indicative, but common in the other tenses. 

241. Die, dlLc, fac, and far, for dice, duce, face, and fere, are the Im- 
peratives of dlc5, diicfi, faoifi, and ferfi, to say^ leadj make, and bear. 

1. Dice, dlLoe, and face occur in poetry. 

2. Compounds genei-ally follow the usage of the simple verbs, but the com- 
pounds of laoi5 with prepositions retain the final e : cdii-lioi5, c0n-fioe. 

8. 8oi5, / know, lacks the present imperative, and uses the future in its 
stead. 

242. Future and Perfect Infinitives often omit the auxiliary, esse : 
amfttflrnm, for ani&tiirum esse ; amStum, for amfttum esse. 

243. TTndoB and undl, for endus and endi, oBCur as the endings of 
the Gerundive and Gerund of the Third and Fourth Conjugations, espe- 
cially after i : faoiunduB, from f aci5, to make ; dioundus, from died, 
to say. 

244. Ancient and Rare Forms. — Various other forms, belonging in 
the main to the earlier Latin, occur in the poets, even of the classical 
period, and occasionally also in prose, to impart to the style an air of 
antiquity or solemnity. Thus, forms in — 

1 See 288, footnote. 
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FORMATION OF STEMS HI 

1. Ibam for iSbam, in the Imperfect Indicative of the Fourth Conjogation : 
■dbam for sciebam. See Imperfect of 60, to goj 297. 

2. IM, Ibor, for iam, iar, in the Future of the Fourth Conjugation : ser- 
▼Ibd for serviam ; opperlbor for opperiar. See Future of e5, 897. 

8. Im for am or em, in the Present Subjunctive : edim, edSm, etc., for 
edam, edAs, etc.; daim (from duO, for do) for dem. In sim, vellm, n511m, 
mUim (896), Im is the common ending. 

4. Ssao, 6885, and aQ, in the Future Perfect, and fiaalm, Sasim, and 
■Im, in the Perfect Subjunctive of the First, Second, and Third Conjugations : 
iaz5 (facso) = fficerO ; faziin = fdcerim ; aualm = ausus sim (from audeo). 
Rare examples are : levftasQ = lev&verO ; prohibfiaaO = prohlbuerO; oapad 
= c€perO. 

5. mind for tor, in the Future Imperative, Passive, and Deponent : arbi- 
trfiiiiin5 for arbitrfttor. 

6. ier f or I, in the Present Passive Infinitive : amarier for am&ii : vi- 
dAder for viderL 

FORMATION OF STEMS 

245. The Verb Stem, which is the basis of the entire conjuga- 
tion, consists of that part of the verb which is common to all the 
forms of both voices. The Special Stems are either identical 
witb this stem or formed from it 

L Present Stem 

S46. The Present Stem, found in the Present Infinitive Active 
by dropping re, is generally the same as the verb stem in the First 
and in the Fourth Conjugation, and sometimes in the Second. 
Thus, ama, dele, and audi are both Present stems and verb stems. 

247. The Present stem, when not the same as the verb stem, is 
formed from it by one of the following methods : 

1. By adding the Thematic Vowel, originally e, o, usually written V© 
In Latin this vowel generally takes the form i, a ^ : 

regfi. Stem, reg ; Present Stem, reg Vo ! ^^^^ becomes regl in regl-s, and 
sago becomes rega in rega-nt. 

2. By adding n with the thematic vowel : 

cemO, Stem, oer; Present Stem, c«r-nVo; to perceive 
temnO, " tern; ** ** tem-nVo; to despiee 

^ For this phonetio ohange, see M, 1, 27, 1. 
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3. By inserting n and adding ^e thematic vowel : 

frango, Stem, frag ; Present Stem, Irang % ; ^o break 

4. By adding t with the thematic vowel : 

plectO, Stem, plec; Present Stem, plec-tVo; to braid 

5. By adding so with the thematic vowel : 

quiCscO, Stem, qulfi ; Present Stem, qulS-eo Vo I ^ ^^*< 

6. By prefixing to the stem its initial consonant with 1, and adding 
the thematic vowel : 

gign-ere ; Stem, gen ; Present Stem, gl-gn-Vo^ I ^ ^^^ 

7. By adding a, fi, I, or i to the stem ^ : 

dom-ftre Stem, dom Present Stem, dom-& to tame 

vid-6re " vld *♦ " vld-S to see 

aper-Ire ** aper " *♦ apar-I to uncover 

cap-ere ** cap ^* ^^ oap-i to take 

n. Perfect Stem 

248. Vowel stems, except those in u, generally form the Per- 
fect stem by adding v': 

amSrre am&-vl Stem, amft Perfect Stem, amftv to love 

d6l6-re dgl6-vi ♦♦ dei6 «♦ " dttfiv to destroy 

audl-re audl-vi ** audi " ** andiv to hea^ 

1. In verbs in a5, the Perfect stem is the same as the verb stem : 
acu-ere acu-I Stem, acn Perfect Stem, acn to sharpen 

249. Many stems in 1, m, n, r, and a few others, together with 
most of the verbs of the second conjugation, form the Perfect 
stem by adding u': 

al-ere al-ul Stem, al Perfect Stem, alu to nourish 

frem-ere frem-ul ** frem ** ** Iremn to rage 

jten-ere ten-ul " ten ** ** tenu to hold 

ser-ere ser-ul *' aer ** •* aem to connect 

doc-ere doc-ul *' doc ** " docn to teach 

1 lu the reduplicated forms fflerne, erigrno, the root gren takes the weak form gn, 

2 In the first person of the Present Indicative active, the suffixes are &o, 6o, 
lo, and io. 

8 Perfects in vl and xii were not inherited, but are new formations. Perfects in 
vl are of uncertain origin, but they may have been formed on the analogy of sach 
Perfects as fftvl, Iftvi, f6vl, m6vl, vOvI, Wvi, in which v belongs to the verb 
stem. The ending ui is probably only a modification of vl. 
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PERFECT STEM 113 

250. Most mute stems form the Perfect stem by adding m^i 

cari>-ere carp-sI Stem, carp Perfect Stem, carps to pluck 

reg-ere r6xi = »r6g-sl ** reg ** ** r6x=*reg8 to rule 

251. Reduplication. — A few consonant stems form the Perfect 
stem by reduplication, which consists in prefixing the initial con- 
sonant of the stem with the following vowel or with e : 

tend-ere te-tend-I Stem, tend Perfect Stem, te-tend to stretch 

po60-ere po-pOsc-i ** p5BO ** *' po-pdao to demand 

curr-ere cu-curr-I *' cnrr ** ** cu-curr to run 

can-ere ce-cin-I *' can " " ce-oin to sing 

1. The Yowel of the reduplication was originally e. In Latin it is assimi- 
lated to the Yowel of the stem when that vowel is i, o, or n, as in didic-I, 
po-pdao-I, ou-corr-i, but it is retained as e in all other situations. 

2. After the reduplication, a of the stem is weakened to i in open syllables, 
as in caiirere, ce-d-id, but in closed syllables it is weakened to e, as in 
lall-ere, le-lel-ll ; see 24, 1 and 2. Ae is weakened to I, as in oaed-ere, 
oe-d-dl ; see 82, 2. 

8. In verbs beginning with ap or at, the reduplication retains both con- 
sonants, but the stem drops •: apond-^re, apo-pond-I, to promise; aUl-re, 
ste-t-I, to stand. 

4. Compounds generally drop the reduplication, but the compounds of 
dare,^ to give ; diaoere, to learn ; pdsoere, to demand^ and atftre, to stand, 
retain it : te-tendl, contendl ; but de-dl, ciroum-de-dl ; ate-H, oiroum- 
ste-H. 

252. A few consonant stems form the Perfect stem by length- 
ening the stem vowel : 

em-ere 6m-I Stem, em Perfect Stem, 6m to buy 

ag-ere 6g-I* " ag ** ** fig to drive 

leg-ere l6g-I " leg ** " 16g to read 

vid-ere vid-l *» vld •» " vM to see 

1. A few verbs retain the stem unchanged : 

vert-ere verfc-I Stem, vert Perfect Stem, vert to turn 

▼iH-ere vte-I ** vU ** ** vU to visit 

1 The Perfect in si is in its origin an inherited a-Aorist which has become one of 
the r^nalar forms of the Latin Perfect. It corresponds to the a-Aorist of the 
Greek, Sanskrit, and other kindred tongnes. 

• The compounds of dare which are of the Third Conjugation change e into i 
in the reduplication : ad-de-re, ad-di-dl, for •ad-de-di, to add. 

s Observe that a in aff-ere and 1 in its compounds, as in ab-iff-ere, ab-dflr-I> 
are not only lengthened, but also changed to 9. 

BARK. LAT. QBAM. — 9 
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PARTICIPIAL SYSTEM 

263. The Participial System has no common stem, but it is 
represented in the Principal Parts of the verb by the neuter of 
the Perfect Participle, or by the Supine, each of which is formed 
by adding turn to the verb stem : 

amft-re ' amft-tum to love 

doc-ere doo-tum to teach 

can-ere can-turn to sing 

audl-re audl-tom to hear 

1. In stems in d and t, the union of d-t and of t-t in the Supine and 
Participle produces, according to phonetic law, sa, regularly reduced to a 
after long syllables : 

laed-ere *laed-tum lae-snm to hurt 

vert-ere ♦vert-tum ▼er-amn to turn 

2. A few stems, chiefly those in 1 and r, following the analogy of stems in 
d and t, add -amn in forming the Supine or Participle : 

fal-lere ^ lal-amn to deceive 

curr-ere our-amn' to run 

VERBAL ENDINGS 

254. The Endings which are appended to the verb stem in the 
formation of the various parts of the finite verb distinguish the 
different Voices, Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. 

I. Peraonal Endings 

256. The personal endings, some of which appear to have been 
formed from ancient pronominal stems, distinguish Voice, Num- 
ber, and Person. They are in general as follows : 



Person 


Active 


Pabsivb 


Meaning 


Sing. First 


m»5 


r, or 


I 


Second 


a 


ria 


thou, you 


Third 


t 


tor 


he, she, it 


Plur. First 


moa 


mur 


we 


Second 


tia 


mini* 


you 


Third 


nt 


ntnr 


they 



^ The second 1 for n belongs to the present stem, not to the verb stem. 

2 The second r for 8 disappears before s. 

9 Mini was not originaUy a personal ending, but the plural of a Pftssiye Parti- 
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MOOD AND TENSE SIGNS 116 

L Tbefle are the regular personal endings in the Indicattre and Sabjono- 
tive Moods, except the Perfect Indicative active, wliich has special endingB, 
asseeninfnX: 

0INGULAR PLUBAL 

Ffarst Person fa-I fa-l-mus^ 

Second ** fa-Uktl fa-is-tlB - 

Third ^ fa-i-t f a-6ra-nt or fa-Sr-6 

2. The Imperative Hood has the following personal endings : 
AcTiYB Passitb 



SINOULAB 


PLURAL 


SINOULAB 


PLURAL 


Prea. Second Person — 


te 


re 


mlnfa 


Fat. " " t6 


tate 


tor 


— . 


Third *« t5 


nt6 


tor 


ntor 



n. Mood and Tense Signa 

256. The Mood and Tense Signs include that part of the 
several verbal forms which stands between the verb stem and 
the personal endings : s-i-muBy s-i-tla ; ama-ba-muB; ama-bi-tis, audi- 
vi-mnB; audi-Tera-muB. 

1. The Subjunctive has a long vowel before the personal endings, as hi 
s-I-miia, s-I-tis, mone-ft-mos, bat this vowel is shortened before final m, r, 
and t, and in the Perfect generally before moe and tis : audl-am, audl-at, 
amflver-imoB, amftTer-itis. 

2. The Indicative has no special mood sign, and the Imperative is dis- 
tingoished by the personal endings. 

8. The Futare in the Third and Fourth Conjugations is in origin a Sub- 
joncUve, but it has assumed the force of the Future Indicative. 

ciple, not otherwise ased in Latin, bat seen in the Greek (fJ^t^t). Am&mlnl, 
originally amft mln l estis, means you are loved, as amati estis means you have 
been loved, 

1 These pecaliar endings have been produced by the anion of two tenses 
originally distinct, the Perfect and the B-Aorist, both of which are preserved in 
the Qreek and the Sanskrit. Ful>t and fui-mns are regular Perfect formations 
with the ordinary personal endings of the Latin verb, but fu-I has the ending I of 
uncertain origin, though it may have been derived from the Personal ending of 
the Middle Voice. Fu-is-tl, fu-is-tis, and fu-§r-unt are s-Aorist formations, but 
fa-to-tl preserves in tl a modified form of the original personal ending of the 
Perfeet. 

s The ending mini is probably in origin an old Infinitive which has assumed 
the force of an Imperative, like the corresponding form in Homeric Greek. If so. 
H is to be distinguished from the same form used in other moods. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS 
Ftrst Conjagatloii 

257. Principal Parts in 5, ire, avi; atum : 

amO amftre am&yf am&tam to love 

So all regular verbs of this conjugation. 

1. Deponent verbs of tbis conjugation form their principal parts as 
follows : 

hortor hortftrf bort&tus sum to exhort 

2. Tbe following verbs have both regular and irregular forms : 

ap-plic-o^ -Are applicftvl applicul applicfttum applicitum to Join 

6-nec-6^ -ftre enec&vl enecul finecfttum enectum to kill 

frlc-6 -are — f ricul fricfttum frictum to rub 

pOt-0 -ftre pOtavI — pOtfttum pOtum to drink 

258. Principal Parts in 5, are, ui, itum, torn: 

domO domare domul doniitum to tame 

So cub6, to recline in-crep6, to rebuke vetA, to forbid 

seed secare secul sectum to cut 

1. Mic5,' to glitter^ and toii5, to thunder^ lack the Participial System. 

2. Son5,^ Bonftre, Bonul, to sound, has the Future Participle aonftttLnui. 

259. Principal Parts m 5, are, i, torn : 

Pbrfbct with Reduplication or Lenothbned Stem Vowel 
do dare dedl datum to give 

stO stare stetl statum to stand 

iuvO iuvftre idvl ifitum^ to assist 

lavO lavftre Iftvl lav&tum, lautum to toash 

1. In the inflection of d5, dare, the characteristic a is short* except in 
the forms dftB, dft, dftna. 

1 So ex-plic() and im-plic(), bat denominatives in plicO are regular, as du- 
plies, to double. 

2 The simple necO is regular. 

« But dl-mioO is regular, and re-son6 has Perfect re-sonftvl. 

4 luvO has Fut. Part. iuvataniB ; in compounds iataniB. 

* This short vowel is explained by the fact that d6, dcire, is formed directly 
from the root dO, weak form da, without the suffix which gave rise to & in other 
verbs of this conjugation; das, dft, dftns follow tbe analogy of other verbs in 
6, ftre. 
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2. Dissyllabic compounds of d5 are of the Third Conjugation : ad-d5, 
addere, addidi, additom, to add, 

3. Compounds of stS, Btftre, generally lack the participial system, and 
dissyllabic compounds have stiti in the Perfect DlBt5 and ez8t5 have only 
the Present System. 

Second Conjugation 

260. Principal Parts in eo, ere, evi, etom : 

deieO delSre delevi deletum to destroy 

So com-pleO, tofilO fleO, to weep ne6, to spin 

Note aboleO abolere abolevi abolitum to destroy 

and cie6 cifire civf citum ^ to arouse 



281. Principal Parts 

mone6 monSre 

noceO noc^re 

babeO habere 

So ad-hibeO, to apply 
co-erce6,* to check 
placeO, to please 
Note caleO calfire 

So cared, to he without 
pared, to obey 

1. Many verbs lack the 

arced arc€re 

&red ftrOre 

So eged, to need 

horred, to shudder 
oled, to smell 
siled, to be silent 
stuped, to be amazed 
viged, to thrive 

2. Some verbs, derived 
System in general use : 

aved, to desire 
imminBd, to threaten 



in e5, ere, oi, itom: 

monul monitum 

nocul nocitum 

habul habitum 

d6-bed,« to Otoe 
ex-erced,* to train 
taced, to be silent 
calul calitClrus 

doled, to grieve 
valed, to be strong 

Participial System : 

arcul — 

ftrul — 

emined, to stand forth 
lated, to be hid 
palled, to be pale 
splended, to shine 
timed, to fear 
vired, to be green 

chiefly from adjectives, have only the Present 



to advise 

to hurt 

to have 
prae-bed,' to offer 
mered, to earn 
terred, to terrify 

to be warm 
iaced, to lie 



to keep off 
to be dry 
fldred, to bloom 
nited, to shine 
pated, to be open 
studed, to desire 
torped, to be dull 



frlged, to be cold 
maered, to mourn 



hebed, to be dull 
polled, to be strong 



1 So other compounds of the obsolete pled : ex-pled, im-pled, etc. 

* Compounds are of the Fourth Conjugation. 

s Dd-bed is from de-habed, prae-be5 from praehabed. 

^ Compounds of aroe6 ; see 1 below. 
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262. Principal Parts in eo, ere, td, 


tonii etuii I 




doceO 


docere 


docul 


doctum 


to teach 


mIsceO 


mlscfire 


mlscol 


mTxtum 


to mix 


torreO 


torrfire 


torrul 


tostum 


to roast 


censeO 


cCnsCre 


cCnsuI 


censum 


to assess 


)te teneO 


tenCre 


tenul 


— 


to hold 



So abB-tlne5, con>tine5, per-tine5, and los-tineS, but note 
detineO detin^re ^ dstinul detentum to detain 

So dis-tineO, to keep apart ob-tineO, to occupy re-tineO, to retain 

Principal Parts in e5, ere, si, turn, or etim : 



augeO 


augfire 


auzli 


auctum 


to increase 


indulged 


indulgfire 


indulal 


indultum 


to indulge 


torqueO 


torqufire 


torsi 


tortum 


to twist 


ftrdeO 


&rdgre 


&rsl 


ftrsum 


to hum 


haereO 


haerSre 


haesP 


baesum 


to stick 


iubeO 


iubfire 


iossl 


iussum 


to order 


maneO 


manSre 


m&nsi 


m&nsum 


to remain 


mulceO 


mulcfire 


mulsl 


mulsum 


to soothe 


mulgeO 


mulgfire 


mulsl 


mulsum 


to milk 


rideo 


ridere 


risl 


rlsum 


to laugh 


suAdeO 


8u&lfire 


suftsi 


Bu&sum 


to advise 


tergeO 


tergCre 


tersi 


tersum 


to wipe off 


algeO 


alggre 


alsl 


— 


to be cold 


fulgeO 


fulgSre 


fulsl 


— 


to shine 


urgeO 


urgCre 


ursi 


— 


to press 


mce5 


iQcfire 


Itbd 


— 


to shine 


ItigeS 


lOgere 


lOxI 


— 


to mourn 



264. Principal Parts in e5, ere, i, torn: 

Perfect with Lengthened Stem Yowbl 
caveO cav6re cftvl cautum to take heed 



faveO favfire 


£&vl fautum 


to favor 


foveO fovfire 


fovl fOtum 


tocherish 


So moveO, to move 


voveO, to vow 




Note paveO pavfire 


pftvl — 


to be terrified 



1 Observe that auxl is from 'aug-si. 

> The stem of haereO is haes. The Present adds S and changes 8 to r b» 
tween vowels. In hae^, s standing for 88 is not changed. 
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265. Principal Parts in eo, ere, f, sum: 

1. Perfect with Redupltcation 



So 



lilt 


l|£| 

ml 


mo-mordi morsum 
spo-pondl 1 spOnsum 
to-tondi tOnsum 
pe-pendl — 


to bite 
to promise 
to shear 
to hang 


2. 


Perfect with LbKothbnbd Stem Vowel 


sedeO 
Tided 


sedCre 
Yidere 


86di sessum^ 
vidi visum 


to sit 
tosee 




8. Perfect 


with Unchanged Stem 




prande(^ 
strldeO 


prandCre 
stildere 


prandl prftnsum* 
stridi — 


to breakfast 
to creak 


16. 


Deponent Verbs 




liceor 
pol-liceor 


llc6rl 
polUcSrl 


licitus sum 
poUicitus sum 


to bid 
to promise 


mereor, to deserve; 


misereor, to pity; 


vereor, to fear 


reor 
fateor 
medeor 
taeor 




ratus sum 
fassus sum^ 


to think 
to confess 
to heal 
to protect 



267. Semi-Deponent Verbs, — Deponent in the Perfect 
aude6 audere ausus sum to dare 

gaudeO gaudSre gftvTsus sum to rejoice 

soleO solere solitus sum to be accustomed 



Third Conjugation 

Stem in a Consonant 

268. Principal Parts in 5, ere, bi, torn: ' 
oarp5 carpere carpsi carptum 

So d&<%rp6, to pluck off ex-cerp5, to choose out 



to pluck 
sculpt, to carve 



^For reduplication in compounds, see 251, 4 ; re-spondeO, re-spondSre, 
re-spondl, re-spOnsum, to reply. 

2 So circum-sedeO and superceded. Other compounds thus : ob-8ide5, ob- 
BldSre, ob-sddi, ob-sessum, but some compounds lack the Participial System. 

< See 224, 1. 

^ But oOn-flteor, c5n-fltdrl, cOn-f essua sum ; so pro-flteor. 

* For phonetic changes, see 51-56. 
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nabO 


ntlbere 


nQpel 


nfiptam 




scrlbO 


scrlbere 


scrlpel 


scriptum 


to write 


gerO 


gerere 


gessi 


gestum^ 


to carry 


tiro 


tlrere 


U88l 


flstum ^ 


to bum 


dlc5 


dicere 


dlxl« 


dictum 


to say 


dClco 


dtlcere 


dOxI 


ductum 


to lead 


af-fllgO 


affllgere 


affllxl 


affllctum 


to strike down 


cingO 


cingere 


clnxl« 


cinctum 


to gird 


flngO 


fingere 


Hnzl 


fictiun 


to mould 


plngO 


pingere 


pinxl 


pictum 


to paint 


iungO 


iungere 


ianxl 


iQnctum 


to Join 


dl-lig5 


dlligere 


dllexl 


dll6ctum« 


to love 


neg-leg5 


neglegere 


negiexl 


neglectum 


to neglect 


regO 


regere 


rCxI 


rtctum 


to rule 


tegO 


tegere 


tgxl 


tectum 


to cover 


coqu5 


coquere 


coxl 


coctum 


to cook 


ex-stinguO 


exstinguere 


exstlnxl 


exstlnctum* 


to extinguish 


trabO 


trahere 


trftxl 


trftctum 


to draw 


veh5 


vehere 


yexl 


vectum 


to carry 


Vlv5 


vlvere 


vixl 


victum 


to live 


c0m5 


cOmere 


compel* 


cOmptum * 


to arrange 


So demO, to take away 


prOmO, to bring forth 


sQuiO, to take 


Note con-temn5 


contemnere 


contempsi contemptum 


to despise 


269. Principal Parts in 6, ere, si, 


sum: 




c6d5 


cedere 


cessi 


cessum 


to give place 


claudO 


claudere 


clausl 


clausum 


to close 


So con-cludO, 


to enclose 


ex-clGdo, 


to exclude 


5-vftd0,« to go Ota 


plaudo, to 


applaud 


ex-plOdO, to hoot off 


dlYid6, to divide 


laedG/ to hurt 


ladO, to play 


r&do, to shave 


rOdO, to gnaw 


trQdO, to thrust 




fleets 


flectere 


flexl 


flexum 


to bend 


So pectO, to comb 


plectO, to braid 


• 


mittO 


mittere 


misl 


missum 


to send 


premo 


premere 


pressi 


pressum 


to press 



1 The stem of firerO is fires, and that of tir6 is lis. 

2 Observe that in these and the following Perfects in xi, the tense ending is si, 
and that 8 of this ending unites with the final mute of the stem and forms x : 
•die -81, dixi; *cing-sT, cinxl; see 61. 

8 So d§-lig5 and @-llgO : Intel legrd like nefir-leerd. For leg5, see 270, 2. 

* So other compounds of stineru5, which is rare and defective. 

* A euphonic p is here developed between m and 8, and between m and t (68, 6)« 

* So other compounds of v&d5, which is rare and defective. 
7 Compounds of laedO have I for eke, as in U-lid5. 
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flfeo 


flgere 


fixl 


fixum 


toftuten 


mergO 


mergere 


mersi 


mersum 


to sink 


spargO 


spargere 


sparsi 


sparsum 


to scatter 



270. Principal Parts in O; ere, i, torn : 

1. Perfect with Reduplication 



ab-dO 


abdere 


ab-di^I 


abditumi 


to put away 


So ad-d6, to add to 


ore-do, to believe 


vfin-dO, to sell 


pangO 


pangere 


pe-pigl 
Ipegi 


panctom 
p&ctum 


to make fast 


im-pingO 


impingere 


impegl 


impftctum 


to hurl against 


pung5 


pungere 


pu-pugi 


pflnctum 


to prick 


tangd 


tangere 


te-tigl2 


tftctum 


to touch 


tendO 


tendere 


te-tendl« 


tentum 


to stretch 


sistO 


sistere 


8ti-tl 


statum 


to place 


cOn-fiistO 


cOnsistere 


cOnstitt 


— 


to take a stand 


bibO 


bibere 


bi-bl« 


— 


to drink 


canO 


canere 


ce-cini* 


— 


to sing 


dIscO 


discere 


di-dlcl* 


— 


to learn 


NotetoUO 


toUere 


8us-tall« 


sub-l&tum 


to raise 


2. 


Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowel 


ago 


agere 


eg! 


fictum 


to drive 


per-agO 


peragere 


perfigl 


perftctum ^ 


to finish 


ab-igO 


abigere 


abOgl 


abftctum 


to drive away 


c6g6 


cOgere 


coggi 


coftctum 


to collect 


em6 


emere 


Oml 


Sm-p-tum 8 


to buy 


ad-imO 


adimere 


ademi 


ademptum 


to take away 


frangO 


frangere 


frSgl 


frftctum 


to break 


per-fring6 


perfringere 


perfrOgl 


perfrftctum 


to shatter 


ic6 


icere 


Id 


ictom 


to strike 


lego 


legere 


leg! 


ICctum 


to read 


per-leg(J 


perlegere 


perlegl 


perlectum 


to read through 


col-ligO 


coUigere 


collegi 


collectum 


to colleU 



1 So a]] dissyllabic compoands of d5 ; see 259, 2. 

* Compounds lose the reduplication ; see 251, 4. 

* BibO is in form reduplicated, both in the Present and in the Perfect. 
^ Most compounds of canO have ul in the Perfect ; see 272, 1. 
'Reduplication di; stem, originally ditc, became die, as seen in dl-dlc-L 
•The Perfect of tollO was originally te-tuli (251, 4). 

' So circum-aerO : most compounds like ab-igrO. COerO is for co-afirO. 

* So co-emO. For cOmO, ddmO, prOmO, and sQmO, see 268 ; other com- 
pounds like ad-im5. 
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For dMlg5 and neg-leg5, see 96«. 

re-linquO relinquere rellqul rellctum^ 

rumpO rompere rQpI rupturn 

vincO yincere vici victum 

3. Perfect with Unchanged Stem 

8olv5 solvere solvl solQtom^ 

volv5 volvere volvl yolQtam^ 



to leave 
to burst 
to conquer 



to loose 
toroU 



271. Principal Parts in O; ero; i, Btim: 

1. Perfect with Reduplioatioh 



cad5 


cadere 


ce-cidi 


eftsom 


tofaU 


in-cld(J 


Incidere 


incidl« 


inc&Bum* 


tofaUinto 


caedO 


caedere 


ce-cldl 


caesum 


to cut 


in-cIdO 


iucldere 


incldl« 


inclsiim 


to cut into 


pendO 


pendere 


pe-pendl 


peDBum 


tov)eigh 


tundO 


tundere 


tu-tudi 


tOnsum, ttksom to beat 


con-tundO 


contundere 


contudl* 


conlOBum 


to crush 


fallO 


faUere 


fe-felU 




to deceive 


pell5 


pellere 


pe-puU 


pulsuDi 


to drive 


re-pell6 


repellere 


reppuU 


repulsum 


to drive back 


currO 


currere 


cu-curri* 


cursutn 


to run 


parc5 


parcere 


pe-percl 


parsum 


to spare 


pOscO 


pOscere 


po-p68CI 


— 


to demand 


d8.p5scO 


depOscere 


de-po-p5scI* 


— 


to demand 


2. 


Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowel 


edO 


edere 


edi 


fisom 


toeat 


fondO 


fondere 


fadi 


fOsum 


to pour 



8. Perfect with Unchanged Stem 



ac-cendO accendere accendl 

de-fendO defendere dSfendl 

de-scendO descendere dSscendl 

ex-cQdO excfidere excfidi 

Undo findere fidi 



accCnsum ^ to kindle 

defensum ^ U) defend 

descensum^ to descend 

excOsom to forge 

flssnm to split 



1 The simple verb {s llnquO. llnquere, llqui, — , to leave. 

* Fonned from soluO and volu6, like statatum from stataO. 
■ Observe that these componnds lose the reduplication. 

< Some componnds of cad5 lack the Participial System. 

« Bx-currO and prae-currO generally retain the reduplication. 

• Observe that de-p(58c5 retains the reduplication : see 801, 4. 

' So other compounds of the obsolete candO, fend5, and of ocaodG 
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iefaicl6 


Boindere 


sddl 


sciasom 


torend 


suindo 




mandl 


m&Dsuin 


tochew 


pandO 


pandere 


pandl 


pasBuin 


to uftfold 


pos-sIdO 


possldere 


possedl 


possessum 


to seize 


pre-hend6 ^ 


prehendere 


prehendl 


prehensum 


to grasp 


vertO 


vertere 


verti 


versum 


to turn 


6-verr5 


fiverrere 


everri 


fiyersum 


to sweep out 


per-cell6 


percellere 


percuU^ 


perculsum 


to beat dovm 


veU6 


yellere 


vein 


Yulsum 


to pluck 


viso 


Ylsere 


visl 


Ylsum 


tovisU 



Here belongs the semi-deponent yerb 
fidO fidere fisos sum 



totrust 



272. Principal Parts in o^ ere, ni, itum: 



gIgnO 


gignere 


genu!* 


genitom 


to beget 


in-cnmbO 


Incumbere 


Incubol 


incubitum* 


to lean upon 


molO 


molere 


molnl 


molitum 


to giind 


vomO 


vomere 


vomul 


vomitom 


to vomit 


Note pOnO 


pOnere 


posol 


positum 


to place 


1. The following verbs lack the Participial System: 




concinO 


concinere 


concinul 


— 


to sing together^ 


fremO 


fremere 


fremul 


— 


to roar 


gemO 


gemere 


gemul 


— 


to groan 


tremO 


tremere 


tremnl 


— 


to tremble 


strepO 


strepere 


strepul 


— 


to rattle 


273. Principal Parts in o, ere, ui, 


itim: 




al5 


alere 


aim 


altum« 


to nourish 


colO 


colere 


colul 


cultiim 


to cultivate 


hi-colO 


incolere 


incolul 


— 


to inhabU 


cOn^erO 


cOnserere 


cOnseruI 


c5nsertum 


to connect 


cOnsulO 


cGnsulere 


cSnsulm 


cSnsultum 


to consult 


occulO 


occulere 


occulul 


occultum 


to hide 


texO 


texere 


tezol 


textum 


to weave 



1 Often written pr^ndO, prSndere, etc. 

* Originally the simple verb was doubtless reduplicated. 

* The stem is ffen in gen-m, but ern in gi-gn-0; the Present is reduplicated. 

* So other compounds of cumbO. 

* So most compounds of oanO ; see 870, 1. 

* OraUtom. 
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1. Note Uie foUowlng : 
metO metere messul^ messum 

necto nectere nexul nexum 



to reap 
to bind 



2. Some verbs from consonant stems have only the Present System in 
general use. 

angO angere to trouble hlsco hiscere to gape 

claudO claudere to be- lame lamb5 lambere to lave 

fatlscO fatlscere to gape temn(^ temnere to despise 

furO furere to rave vftdO vSdere to go 

gUscO gllscere to swell vergO vergere to incline 

274. A few consonant stems form the Present in 16 and the 
other Principal Parts like other consonant stems : 

capiO capere c6pl captum 

ao-cipio accipere accGpI acceptum 

cupiO cupere cuplvl* cupltum* 

faciO facere feci factum 

Passive irregular : f[5, fieri, footmi sam ; see 296. 
f[5, Batisfaci5, BatUhf[5. 

cCn-ficiO cOnficere cOnfficI cOnfectum to accomplish 

Passive regular : c5ii-ficior, oonfici, confeotUB sum. So all compounils 
of faoi5 with prepositions ; other compounds like cale-facio ; but see 396, 4. 



to take 
to accept 
to desire 
to make 
So oale faoi6, oale- 



fodiO 


fodere 


fOdi 


fossum 


to dig 


fugiO 


fugere 


fogi 


fugitClrus 


to flee 


ef-fugiO 


effugere 


effOgl 


— 


to flee away 


iaciO 


iacere 


ieci 


iactum 


to throw 


ab-lciO» 


abicere« 


abi€cl 


abiectum 


to throw away 


pariO 


parere 


peperl 


partum 


to bring forth 


quatiO 


quatere 


— 


quassum 


to sJiake 


con-cuti5 


concutere 


concussi 


concussum 


to shake 


rapio 


rapere 


rapul 


raptum 


to seize 


sapiO 


sapere 


saplvl* 


— 


to savor of 



1. Here belong the compounds of the obsolete verbs laoi5, to entice, 
and (ipeci5, to look: 

al-liciO allicere allexl allectum to entice 

So il-lici5 and pel-lici5, to decoy, but 6-lici5 thus : 

e-liciO filicere filicul elicitum to draw out 

cdn>spici5 conspicere cOnspexI cGnspectum to behold 



^ The Perfect in svl seems to be a doable formation : 
9 Observe that these three forms are from interns. 



sul « si + ui. 
B See 68, 6. 
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Stem in a Vowel 
275 Principal Parts in uo^ uere^ ui^ utum: 

exuO exuere ezol exfltum 

induO induere indul indatum 

gtatuO Btatuere statul stattttum 

tribuO tribuere tribal tribtitum 

1. So nearly all verbs in u6, but note the following : 

ruO mere rol rutum^ 

dl-ruO dlruere diral dirutum 

fluO fluere fluzl' fluxum 

stra5 struere strtLxI* stractum 

2. The following verbs lack the Participial System : 



acuo acuere acul 

arga5 arguere argai 

ab-nuo abnuere abnul 

con-gra5 congruere congrul 

So luO, to wash metuO, to fear 



to put off 
to put on 
to place 
to impart 



to fall 
to destroy 
to flow 
to build 



to sharpen 
to accuse 
to rrfuse 
to agree 

re-spuO, to spurn 



276. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form their Present 
system from consonant stems, but their Perfect and Participial 
systems from vowel stems after the analogy of other conju- 
gations : 



stemO 


stemere 


strftvl 


strfttum 


to spread out 


pro-stemO 


prostemere 


prostravl 


prostrfttum 


to overthrow 


d6-cem5 


dSceniere 


decrevl 


dficrfitum 


to decide 


8ft-cem(J 


sficemere 


secrfivl 


s^crStom 


to separate 


sperno 


spemere 


sprfivl 


spretnin 


to spurn 


arcesso 


arcessere 


arcesslvl 


arcessitum 


to summon 


capessO 


capessere 


capesslvl 


capessltum 


to seize 


lacessd 


lacessere 


lacesslvl 


lacessltum 


to provoke 


peto 


petere 


petlvi* 


peUtum 


to seek 


quaerO 


quaerere 


quaeslvl 


quaesltum 


to seek 


con-quIr5 


conqulrere 


conqnTsIvI 


conqulsltum 


to collect 


rudO 


rudere 


rudlvl 


— 


to bray 


terO 


terere 


trivl 


trltnm 


to rub 



1 Fnture Participle rultanis. 

s Fluid from *flag-8i ; strCbd follows the analogy of fliizl. 

• Sometimes petU, 
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1. Note the peculiarities in the following verbs : 




facessO 


facessere 


faoessi facessltum 


to perform 


lino 


linere 


levl litum 


to smear 


serO 


serere 


86yl satum 


tosoto 


cOn-serO 


cOnserere 


cOns^vI cOnsitum 


to plant 


sinO 


sinere 


sivl situm 


topermU 


de-sinO 


dfisinere 


dfisil^ desitum 


to desist 


inceasO 


incessere 


incesslvl — 


to attack 



Inceptive or Inchoative Verbs 

277. Verbs in sco are called Inceptive or Inchoative verbs 
because most of them denote the Beginning of an Action. They 
are of three varieties : 

1. Primitive Inceptives, formed directly from roots or from 
lost verbs, generally without inceptive meaning. 

2. Verbal Inceptives, formed from other verbs, generally with 
inceptive meaning. 

3. Denominative Inceptives, formed from nouns and adjectives, 
chiefly from adjectives. 

278. Primitive Inceptives ; Perfect in vi, or in i with Redupli- 



pasco 


pftscere 


pavl 


pftstum 


to feed 


cr68c6 


crCscere 


crevi 


cretum 


to grow 


quiescO 


quiescere 


quiCvI 


quietum 


to rest 


nOscO 


nOscere 


nOvI 


nOtum 


to come to know 


IgnOscO* 


IgnOscere 


IgnOvI 


IgnOtum 


to pardon 


C0gn68c6* 


cOgnOscere 


•cOgnOvI 


cOgnitum 


to ascertain 


dIscO 


dlscere 


didici 


— 


to learn 


p68C5 


pOscere 


popOscI 


— 


to demand 



279. Many Verbal Inceptives have only the Present System in 
general use, but some take the Perfect of their Primitives when- 
ever the occasion requires it. 

i&r&)c(> ftrSscere ftml — to become dry from ftred 

cal6scO cal6scere calul — to become warm ** caleO 

1 Here v is dropped, dSsU from dSsIvI. 

s IflrnOscO is compounded of In, meaning not, and firn08c5, the full form of 
nOsoO which has lost its initial ff . OOff nOaoO is compounded of oo and |rn58c6« 
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fl0r€8c0 flOrescere flOral — to begin to bloom from flOreO 
ftrdescO &rd6scere ftrsl — to take fire " ftrdeO 

ab-olSscO abolescere aboldyl — to disappear " ab-oleO 

1. A very few Verbal Inceptives have also certain forms of the Parti- 



cipial System : 








ad>oleso-0 -ere 


adolCTl 


adultum to grow up 


from ad, oleO 


ex-ol6sc-<> -ere 


exolCvI 


exoletum to go out of use 


" ex, oleOi 


ob-sol^sc-O -ere 


obsolfivl 


obsoletum to go out of use 


" ob, soleO 


in-veterftac-O -ere 


inveteravf 


inveteratum to grow old 


»« inveterO 


con-cupIsc-0 -ere 


concuplvi 


concupltum to desire 


" con, cupiO 


8Clsc-d -ere 


sclvl 


scltum to enact 


»' sciO 



280. Many Denominative Inceptives have only the Present 
System^ but some have the Perfect in ui: 

— to grow frequent f rom crCber 

— to grow hard " ddrus 

— to disappear " fi, vftnus 
^ to ripen ** matttrus 

— to grow dumb " ob, mfitos 



crebreac-O 


-ere 


crfibrul 


dar68C-(> 


-ere 


dOruI 


c-vanesc-o 


-ere 


evftnul 


m&tOresc-O 


-ere 


mfttarol 


ob-mQiesc-O 


-ere 


obmtttui 


ob^ordfisc-O 


-ere 


Obsurdul 



— to grow dtoS 



ob,8urduB 



Deponent Verbs 
281. Deponent Verbs with the Perfect in tas Bum: 



fnior 


frul 


frCLctos sum^ 


to enjoy 


per-fraor 


perfrol 


perfrQctos sum 


to enjoy fully 


fmigor 


fongl 


f Onctos sum 


to perform 


queror 


qnerl 


queetus sum 


to complain 


loquor 


loqul 


locatus sum 


to speak 


sequor 


sequi 


secatus sum 


to follow 


per-sequor 


persequi 


persecQtns sum* 


to pursue 


Note morior 


morl 


mortnns sum^ 


to die 


also liquor 


llqal 


— » 


to melt 


ringor 


ringi 


— 


togrovcH 


282. Deponent 


Verbs with the Perfect in wxm sum: 




gradior 


gradi 


gressussum 


to walk 


in-gredlor 


ingredl 


ingressus sum 


to go into 



1 Or from ex, soleO, like ob-80le5 from ob, soled. 
« Fut. Part. frultQnis. 

• So other compounds of sequor. 

* The Fature Participle of morior is moritarua. 
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Iftbor Iftbl Iftpsus sum to slip 

patior pati passus sum to suffer 

per-petior perpetl perpessus sum to endure 

fitor tltl tlsus sum to use 

nitor nltl nisus sum, nizus sum to strive 

am-plector amplecti amplexus sum to embrace 

Note re-vertor, revertit; Perfect, reverti, rarely reverstiB Bum, to return, 
283. Deponent Verbs with Inceptive Forms : 



aplscor 


aplsci 


— 


to reach 


ad-iplscor 


adiplsci 


adeptus sum 


to acquire 


com-minlscor 


comminlsci 


commentus sum 


to devise 


re-minlscor 


reminlscl 


— 


to remember 


ex-pergl8cor 


experglsci 


experrSctus sum 


to awake 


nanclscor 


nanclscl 


nanctus (nactus) sum 


to obtain 


nascor 


nftsc! 


nlltus sum 


to be bom 


ob-llvlscor 


obUvIscI 


oblltus sum 


to forget 


paclscor 


paclsci 


pactus sum 


to covenant 


pro-flclscor 


proflclsci 


profectus sum 


to set out 


ulclscor 


ulclscl 


ultus sum 


to avenge 


Irftscor 


Ir&sol 


— 


to be angry 


vescor 


vesci 


— 


to eat 


Note the following Semi-Deponent verb: 




fIdO 


fidere 


fisussum 


to trust 



Fourth Conjugatioii 

284. Principal Parts in 16, ire, ivi, itum: 

audio audire audlvl audltum to hear 

1. All regular verbs of this conjugation form their Principal Parts 
like audi5, but note the following ; 

sepeliO sepelire sepellvl sepultum ^ to bury 

sitiO sitlre sitlvl — to thirst 

vftgiO vagire vfiglvl — to cry 

2. V is often lost in the Perfect: audiX for audivi; see 288, 2. 

285. Principal Parts in io, ire, ui, turn : 

amiciO amicire amicul^ amictum to wrap about 

aperiG aperire aperul apertum to open 



I With irregular formation* 



'The Perfect is rare and late. 
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operiO 


operire 


operol 


opertum 


to cover 


8ali6 


salire 


salui, salU 


— 


to leap 


de-silid 


desUire 


desilul,desilil 


^- 


to leap doton 


«e. Principal Parts in 


io, ire, ai, torn or snm : 




farciO 


farcire 


farsl 


fartum^ 


to fill 


re-ferciO 


referclre 


refersi 


refertam 


to stuff 


fulciO 


fulcire 


fulsl 


fultum 


to prop up 


bauriO 


haurire 


hausl« 


haustum « 


to draw 


saepiO 


saeplre 


saepsi 


saeptum 


to hedge in 


sanciO 


sancire 


sftnzl 


Bftnctum 


to raUfy 


sarciO 


sarcire 


sarsi 


sartum 


to patch 


TinciO 


vinclre 


Tinxl 


yinctum 


to bind 


rauciO 


rauclre 


(rausM) 


rausum 


to be hoarse 


sentiO 


sentlre 


sensi 


seDSum 


to/eel 



287. Principal Parts in io, ire, i, turn : 

1. PbRFBOT OrIOINALLT RBDUPLICA.TBD 



com-periO 
re-periO 



▼eni6 

ad-veni6 

in-veniO 



comperire 
reperlre 



comperl^ 
re-p-perl 



compertam 
repertum 



to learn 
to find out 



Pbrfbot with Lbnothbnbd Stem Yowbl 

venire vfini ventam to come 

advenlre adySnl adventain to arrive 

inyenlre invenl inventum to find out 



A few verbs of this conjugation have only the present 
system in general use. The following are the most important : 

1. Desideratives, but Ssnrid, to desire to eat, bas tbe Future Participle 
fiflurltllniB. 

2. Also 



balbUtiO, to stammer 
ineptiO, to trifle 



feriO, to strike 
sfigiO, to discern 



ganniO, to hark • 
superbiO, to he haughty 



1 O disappears between r and s, 1 and s, r and t, 1 and t ; see 58, 1. 

s HausI is simplified from baus-si ; tbe stem is haus ; haurid from bausiO. 

> Put. Part. hausOrua. 

* This verb is exceedingly rare and tbe Perfect without good authority. 

* Tbe reduplicated form of tbe simple verb was pe-peri. We find a trace of 
the redapllcation in tbe first p in re-p-perl, from re-pe-peri. 

HABS. LAT. OBAM. — 10 
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Deponent Vbbbs 

289. All regular Deponent Verbs of this conjugation form their 
Principal Parts as follows : 



blandior 


blandlrl 


blandltus sum 


to flatter 


The following 


: are somewhat irregular : 




ex-perior 


experlrl 


ezpertussum 


to try 


op-perior 


opperlrl 


oppertus sum 


to awaU 


orior* 


oriri 


ortossum 


to rise 


•d-orior 


adorlil 


adortas snm 


to assail 


as-sentior 


assentiri 


assensos sum 


to assent 


mfiUor 


mdtlTl 


mdnsus sum 


to measure 


Ordior 


Ordlrl 


Orsussum 


to begin 



Irregiilar Verba 

A few verbs which have special irregularities are called 
by way of preeminence Irregular or Anomalous Verbs. They are 
aom, edo, fero, toIo, Go, 90, queo, and their compounds. 

1. The inflection of aum lias already been given (906). Most of its com- 
poonds — abnram, ad-aum, dS-anm, ob-anm, pra^-aum, etc. — jure inflected 
in the same way, bat ab-anm has ft-ful, ft-fattlma, and a Present Participle 
ab-a€iia, absent. Prae-amn has a Present Participle prae-afina, present 
Poa-aum and prd-amn require special treatment. 



291. Possum 



potui 



tobe able 







Indioatiyb 




SIlfQULAR 




PLUBAL 


Pres. 


possum, potes, 


pqjsjt 


possumus, potestis, possunt 


Imp. 


poteram* 




poter&mus 


Fut. 


poterO 




poterimus' 


Perf. 


potuI 




potuimus 


Plup. 


potueram 




potuerSmus 


F. P. 


potuerO 




potuerimus 



1 In the Present Indicative and Imperative orior is inflected as a verb of the 
Third Conjugation : orior, orerls, oritur, etc. ; orere ; in the Imperfect Sub- 
junctive, it has both orerer, orerSris, etc., and orlrer, orlrdrla, etc. So aU 
compounds of orior, except ad-orior, which has only forms of the Fourth 
Conjugation. 

s Inflected regularly through the different persons : poteram, poterfta, pot- 
erat, etc. So in the other tenses : potuI, potvListl, etc. 

t Poterunt, third person plural, but poterint also occurs. 
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Subjunctive 

Prai. possim, possiB, poadt posslmos, possItlB, poflsint 

Imp. possem possfimus 

Perf. potuerim potuerimus 

Plup. potoiflsem potaissfimiu 

Infinitivb Pabticiplb 

Free, posse Pres. pot&is (as an acffeetive) . 

Perf. potoisse 

1. Possum forms its present system from a compound of pot (for potls^ 
pote), able, and Bam. Pot-smn becomes poMnim by assimilation, and pot^ 
esse and pot-essem are shortened to posse and possem.^ 

2. The parts of possum are sometimes used separately, and then potis, 
pote is indeclinable : potis sum, / am able ; potis sumus, %oe are able, etc. 

8. Possum derives its Perfect, potui, and its Present Participle, pottos, 
from the verb potfire, which has otherwise disappeared from the language. 

4. In rare instances passive forms occur in early Latin, as potestur = 
potest, poterfttur = i)oterat, used with Passive Infinitives. 



2. Pr(V8iiin prOd-esse pr6-fal to profit 

Pr6-sum is compounded of prd, prdd, for, and sum. It retains d from 
prOd, when the simple verb begins with e, but otherwise It is inflected 
lilce sum : 

prO-sum, pr(kl-e8, prOd-est, prO-somus, prOd-estis, pr(V-sunt, etc. 

293. Edd edere edi 6siiin toecA 

In certain parts of the present S3rstem this verb has both regular and 
irregular forms, as follows : 

Active Voice 

Indicative 

p^^^fedO edis edit edimus editis edunt 

I €6 est teUs 



Imp. I 



Subjunctive 

/ederem ederfis ederet ederCmus ederQtis ederent 

esset essfimus SssStis Sssent 



iBut the full forms also oocur: pot-esse, pot-essem, etc.; also pot-isse 
and pot-issent. 
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lea 

Fut. {^^"^ 

lesto 



Pres. edeie 



Pres. 



edor ederis 
f ederer edereris 



MORPHOLOGY 






Impebativb 






edite 






este 






editOte 




edunt6 


estate 






Infinitive 


tese 




, Passive Voice 






Indicative 






editur edimur 


ediminl 


edantor 


tetur 






Subjunctive 






ederetur ederSmur 


edereminl 


ederentur 


essetur 







Imp. I 

1. In all the other tenses this verb has the regular inflection, but forms in 
Im for am occur in the Present. Subjunctive: edim, edis, edit, etc., for 
edam, ed&s, edat, etc. 

2. Observe that the shorter forms have % in the root syllable, but that 
otherwise they are like the corresponding forms of the verb, siini. They are 
the favorite forms in classical Latin. 

3. Compounds are conjugated like the simple verb, but note 

com-edO com-edere com-^ com-€sum or com-^tum to eat up 

294. Ferd ferre tull Utmn to hear 

Active Voice 
Indicative 

SINOULAB PLURAL 

Pres. ferO, fers, fert ferimus, fertis,* ferunt 

Imp. f er^bam * ferSbftmus 

Fut. feram ferimus 

Perf. tull tulimus 

Plup. tuleram - tulerftmus 

F. P. tulerO tulerimus 



iPer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, like es-t, es-tis, are formed without the thematic 
vowel. 

3 Inflect* the several tenses in full: fer^^bam, fer(^b&8, etc. 
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Subjunctive 




Pres. 


feram 




fer&mus 


Imp. 


ferrem 




ferrfiujus * 


Perf. 


tulerim 




tulerimus 


Plup. 


tulissem 


Imperative 


tuliss^mus 


Pres. 


fer 




ferte 


Put. 


ferW 




fertote 




fertO 




feruntO 


Infinitivb 


Participle 


Pres. 


ferrei 


Pres. 


ferfins 


Pert. 


tulisse 






Put. 


l&tQrum esse Fat 


l&tOrus 


Gerund 


Supine 


Gen. 


ferendl 






Dat. 


ferendO 






Ace. 


ferendum 


Ace. 


Ifttum 


AbL 


ferendO 


Abl. 
Passive Voice 


lata 


feror 


ferri 


latus sum to be borne 






Indioativb 






SINGULAR 


« 


PLURAL 


Pres. 


feror, ferris, 


, fertur 


ferimur, ferimini, feruntur 


Imp. 


ferfibar 




fereb&mur 


Put. 


ferar 




ferimur 


Perf. 


Ifttussnm 




l&t! sumus 


Plup. 


Ifttuseram 




Ifttlerfimus 


P.P. 


IfttuserO 


SuBJUNCnVB 


IftU erimus 


Pres. 


ferar 




ferimur 


Imp. 


ferrer 




ferr6mur 


Perf. 


Ifttus Sim 




Iftti simus 


Plup. 


l&tus essem 




IfttI ess^mus 



1 Fer-rem, fer.rSs, etc., from ferrem, fer-sSs, etc., like es-sem, es-ses, etc. ; 
and fer-re from fer-se lilte es-se, are formed without the thematic vowel. 
Seyeral other forms have the same peculiarity. 
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Fres. fern 
Put fertor 
fertor 


Impbbatiyb 


lerimlnl 
fenintor 


Ikfixitivs 




Pabtiotplb 


Pros, font 
Perf . l&tum ease 
Fat l&tum Irl 




F^rf. UUoB 
Ger. ferendns 



1. Fer6 is inflected from two independent stems, fer seen in for-d and 
tel, tol in tnl-I, wiUi Uie ablaat form tl seen in tl-A-tam, Uie original form 
of Ifttum. 

2. Compounds of ierd are conjugated like the simple verb, but in a few 
of them the preposition suffers a euphonic ctiange : 



ad 


ad-ferO 


ad-ferre 


at-tull 


al-lfttum 


' to carry to 


au, ab^ 


au-ferO 


au-ferre 


abs-tull 


ab-lfttum 


to carry away 


con 


cOn-ferO 


con-ferre 


con-tuli 


col-l&tum 


to bring together 


dia,dXi 


dif-ferO 


dlf-ferre 


dis-tuil 


dl-l&tum 


to carry apart 


M,«l 


ef-fero 


ef-ferre 


ez-tull 


^Ifttum 


to carry out 


in 


In-ferO 


in-ferre 


in-tull 


U-lfttum 


to carry into 


Ob 


of-fer6 


of-ferre 


ob-tull 


ob-l&tum 


to bring btfore 


f 


re-ferO 


re-ferre 


re-t-tull 


re-lfttum 


to carry back 


•ab 


Buf-ferO 


suf-ferre 


sus-tull 


sub-l&tum 


to suffer 



NoTB.— In form sna-toU and sab-ULtom belong to the verb saf-ier6, to 
undertake, to bear, suffer, and tbey sometimes have this meaning ; but they 
also supply the Perfect and the Perfect Participle of tolld, to take up, raise. 



296. Vol6 


velle volul 


N6l6 


ndlle ndlul 


MfilO 


malle mftlul 




Indicativb 


Fm. Tolo 


nolo 


vis 


nOn vis 


vult 


nOu vult 



to be toiUing 
to be unwilling 
to prefer 



mftlO 

mftvis 

mftvult 



1 An and ab are two separate prepositioDS, but with the same general mean- 
ing; dl8 and dl are two forms of one and the same preposition; so also are 
ex and i. 
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▼olnmus 


nOlamus 


mftlomue 




YOltiS 


nOn Yultis 


mftvultis 




Yoltmt 


nOlunt 


m&lunt 


Imp. 


voldbam 


nOlfibam 


m&ldbam 


Fut. 


▼olam 


nOlam 


mftlam 


Perl 


volul 


nolo! 


m&lul 


Plup. 


Tolueram 


nOlaeram 


mftlueram 


F.P. 


▼oluerO 


nOluerO 
Subjunctive 


mftloerO 


Pres. 


TeUmi 


nOlim 


mftHiyi 


Imp. 


▼eUemS 


nOUem 


mftUem 


Perf. 


voluerim 


nOlaerim 


mftluerim 


Plup. 


Yoloissem 


nOloissem 
Imperative 


mftloissem 




Pros. 


nOU nOlIte 






Fat 


nOUtO nOUtOte 
nOUtO naiontO 

Infinitive 




Fns. 


yeUe 


nOUe 


mftlle 


Pert 


Yoluisee 


nOluisse 
Participle 


m&laisae 


FM. 


Totens 


nolens 





1. The stem of vol6 is vel, vol, in which o is weakened to u in volt. 
Vb is from a separate stem, vl. 

2. H 515 is from n»-vol5 ; mfil5 supplanted an earlier formation, mft- 
▼ol5, from magls-vol5. 

3. Other forms occur, especially in early Latin^ 

of vol5 : volt, voltifl ; sis, sfUtis, for si vis, si vnltls ; 
of n515 : ne-vis, ne-volt ; n5ii velim, n5n vellem ; 
of mfil5 : mft-vol5, mft-volam, mft-valim, mft-vellein. 



1 V^lim is inflected like aim, and vellem like essem. 
* Vellem ia from vel-aem, like ee-aem ; velle from veL«e, like es-se. Here 
a la assimilated to the preceding 1. 
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The regular verb fado, faoere, feci, factum, to make, has 
the following irregular Passive : 



Fio, 





fieri, factus sum, 


to hecoTue, he made 




Indicative 






SINGULAR 


PLUBA.L 


Pres. 


flO, £18, fit 


flunt 


Imp. 


fifibam 


fiebamus 


Fut. 


flam 


fibrous 


Perf. 


facias sum 


facti sumus 


Plup. 


factus eram 


facti er&mus 


F. P. 


factus erO 


fact! eiimus 




Subjunctive 


♦■ 


Pres. 


flam 


fl&mus 


Imp. 


fierem 


fieremus 


Perf. 


factus sim 


facti simus 


Plup. 


factus essem 


facti essSmus 



Pres. 



Imperative 



fite 



Infinitive 

Pres. fieri 
Perf. factum 
Fut. factum Iri 



Participle 

Perf. factus 
Ger. faciendus 



1. The first and second persons plural of the Present Indicative are not 
found. 

2. The Imperative forms fi and fite belong to early and late Latin. A 
rare, Infinitive, Here, occurs in early Latin. 

3. For the compounds of facld and fid, see 274. 

4. Moreover, a few isolated forms of compounds of fid, with prepositions, 
occur as follows : 



Indicative 

cOnfit, cOnflunt 
deflt, deflunt, dSflet 
infit, Influnt 



Subjunctive 

cOnflat, cOnfieret 
dfiflat 



interfiat 



Infinitive 

cOnfieri to be done 
defieri to he wanting 

he begins, tfiey begin 
interfieri to be destroyed 
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297. E6 



Ire 



il 



itmn 



to go 









Indicative 










SINGULAR 






PLUBAL 




Pr€«. 


eO 


Is 


it 


imod 


itis 


eunt 


Imp. 


Ibam 


Ibas 


Ibat 


Xbftmus 


Ib&tis 


Ibant 


Put. 


IbO 


Ibis 


Ibit 


Ibimns 


ibitis 


Ibunt 


Perf. 


U 


IstI 


Ut 


iimus 


Istis 


ierunt 


Plup. 


ieram 


ierfts 


ierat 


ierftmus 


ierfttis 


ierant 


F.P. 


ierO 


ieib 


ierit 
Subjunctive 


ierimus 


ieritis 


ierint 


Pres. 


f^ftin 


efts 


eat 


eftmus 


efttis 


eant 


Imp. 


irem 


Ires 


Iret 


Mmus 


Iretis 


Irent 


Perf. 


ierim 


ierb 


ierit 


ierimus 


ieritis 


ierint 


Plup. 


Issem 


IS868 


Isset 


Issemus 


Issfitis 


Issent 




Infinitivb 




Participle 






Pres. 


Ire 




Pres. iCns 


Gen. 


euntis 




Perf. 


Isse 












Fut. 


itOnimesse 


Fat. itQrus 






Gerund 




Supine 








Gen. 


eundl 












Dat. 


eundO 












Ace. 


eundam 


I 


Aco. itam 






Abl. 


eondO 


Imperative 


Abl. ita 








Pres. 


I 




Ite 








Fut. 


it5 
ItO 




Itote 
eant6 





1. 115 is a verb of the Fourth Conjugation, but it forms the Supine from 
the weak stem 1, and is irregular in several parts of the present system. In 
the perfect system the regular classical forms are ii, ieram, lerO, etc., as 
given in the paradigm, but the forms with v, as IvI, Iveram, Xverd, etc., 
occur in early and late Latin. 

2. Observe that 11 is regularly contracted into I before s, as Tsiam, but 
the uncontracted U is found in rare instances. 

3. The stem of e5 is the root el, weak form 1. Ei becomes e before S, 5, 
and a, as in earn, eftmus, e5, eunt, but in other situations it becomes X, 
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shortened to 1 before a vowel or final t, as in b, Xmns, Ids ; flmos, lerO, It. 
The weak stem is seen in i-tum and l-tdina. 

4. As an intransitive verb ed has no regular passive voioe, but certain 
passive forms are used impersonally: Itnr, there i$ going; Itom ast, theff 
have gone ; but Irl, the Passive Infinitive, is used as an auxiliary in the Fotuie 
Infinitive Passive of the regular conjugation : amfttnm IiI, etc. 

5. Comp<^unds of e5 have the short form in the Perfect System and are 
conjugated as follows : 

ab-eO abire abil abitom to go awag 

ex-eO e^dre exil exitom to go out 

Note. —A few compounds occasionally have a future in lAt, for Iblt. 

6. Transitive Compounds of e6 may be used in the passive voice, as 
ad-ed, adire, to approach; Passive ad-eor, adlxla, aditiir, eta FMsive 
forms are somewhat rare. 

7. Ainbi5 (from ambi-e6), ambire, amblvl, ambltum, to solicUt is in- 
fleeted as a regular verb of the Fourth Conjugation, like aadi6, thougti 
amblbam for ambiebam occurs. 

298. Queo, quire, quivl, quil, to be oNe, and ne-qneo, neqalre, 
nequlvl; ne-quil, not to be able, are inflected like e5, but they are 
used chiefly in early writers. 

1. The forms most frequently used by the beet writers are nOn qneO, nOn 
queam, nOn queat, nOn quean t, nOn quire ; nequeunt, nequeftmus, nequeant, 
nequlbfts, nequibat, nequlbant, nequlstl, nequiit, nequifire, neqoierat, neqol* 
erant, nequlrem, nequlret, nequlre. 







Defeotive Verba 




299. The 


following verbs lack the Present 


System: 




CoepI, HeminI, 
/ have begun I remember 


OdI, 
Ihaie 






Indicative 




Perf. 
PJup. 
F. P. 


coepi 

coeperam 

coeperO 


memini 

memineram 

meminerO 

SUBJUNOTIVB 


Odl 

Oderam 

OderO 


Perf. 
Plup. 


coeperim 
coepissem 


meminerim 
meminissem 


Oderim 
Odiasem 
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Impbratiyb 






Sing, memento 
Plor. mementote 






Inpinitivb 




Perl 
Fut 


ooepiflse meminisse 
ooeptamm ease 


Odisse 
Osamm 


Pert. 
Fat. 


Pabtioiplb 
coeptns 
ooeptOroB 


08U8» 

OsQnis 



L With Passive Infinitives, ooepi generally takes the passive form: 
ooeptofl ram, eram, etc. Coeptns is passive in sense. 

2. Memlnl and MI'' are Present in sense; hence in the Pluperfect and 
Future Perfect they have the sense of the Imperfect and Future. Ndvl, 1 
know, Perfect of n5flcd, to learn, and odnsufivl, lam toont, Perfect of cOn- 
8Qtec6, to accustom on^s ae(f, are also present in sense. 

300. The three following verbs are used chiefly in certain parts 
of the Present System. 

Aio, Isayy I say yea:* 

Ikdicativb 



Pres. 


&iO 


ftiS* 


ait — 


— 


ftlunt 


Imp. 


&i6bam« 


ftiStfts 


ftifibat ftieh&nus 


ftifibftUs 


ftifibant 


Perf. 






ait — 

SUBJUNOTIVB 






Piea. 




ftiftB 


ftiat — 

Impbratiyb 

Pres. al (rare) 

• 
Pabtioiplb 

Pres. ftlens 




ftiant 



^ OsuB is active in sense, hating, hut is rare, except in compounds. 

* Id this verh a and 1 do not form a diphthong ; before a vowel 1 is a consonant ; 
« 18, 2. 

* The interrogative form ala-ne is often shortened to ain. 
4 Albam, aibfts, etc., occur. 
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. Inquam, I say, is used in connection with direct quotations 
and is inserted after one or more of the words quoted. 

inqaimiis inquitis^ inquiunt 



Indie Pies. 


inquam 


inqois 


inquit 


" Imp. 


— 


— 


inquiSbat ^ 


" Fut. 


— 


inquies 


inquiet 


" Perf. 


inquil 


inqulstl 


inquit 


Imper. Pre*. 


inque 


Fut. 


inquitO 






Fftrl, to apeak 


Indie. Pres. 


.. 


^ 


ffttur 


" Put 


ffibor 


.. 


f&bitur 


«' Perf. 


— 


— 


f&tusest 


" Plap. 


ffttuseram — 


ffttus erat 


Imper. Pres. 


fftre 






Infin. Pres. 


fftrl 






Part. Pres. 


fftns 


.. 


fanti 


" Past 


ffttus 






" Ger. 


fandos 






Gerund, Gen. 


fandl 


Abl. 


fand6 



— — fantur 



— f&ti sunt 



fantem 



fante 



Supine, Abl. ffttn 

1. Fftrl is used chiefly in poetry. Tlie compounds have a few forms not 
found in the simple verb, as af-lftmur, af-fftminl, af-fibar^ etc 

301. Certain verbs have only a few special forms. 
1. Imperative and Infinitive. 

have havete havetO havfire* hail, to he vM 

salve salvete' salvdtO salv6re hail, to be \oell 

cedO cette give me, tell me 

apage away with you 



he rejoiceSj n^icing 
I entreaty we entreat 



Other forms : 




ovat 


OTftns 


quaesG 


quaesumus 



Impersonal Verbs 

302. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English impersonal verbs 
with it: licet, it is lawful; oportet, it is proper. They are conjugated like 

1 Inquitis is rare. Inqulbat for inqiiiebat occurs. 

^ Also written avS, avSte ; av6t6, avSre. 

< The Future salvebis is also used for the ImperaUve. 
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other verbs, but are used only in the third person singular of the Indica- 
tive and Subjunctive, and in the Present and Perfect Infinitive. 

1. The subject, when expressed, is generally an Infinitive or a clause: 
hOc fieri oportet, ihat this should be done is proper. 

^ 2. The following verbs are generally impersonal : 



f ningit 
pluit 
tonat 
decet 
licet 
miseret^ 
oportet 
paenitet^ 
piget 
pudet 
refert 
taedet 



ningere 

pluere 

ton&re 

decSre 

llcere 

miserSre 

oportfire 

paenitSre 

pigfire 

puddre 

rfiferre 

taedfire 



ninzit 

pluit 

ton&yit 

decuit 

licuit, licitum est 

miseritum est 

oportuit 

paenitnit 

piguit 

puduit, puditum est 

rettulit 

taeduit, taesum est 



it snows 
it rains 
it thunders 
it is becoming . 
it is lawful 
it excites pity 
it is proper 
it causes regret 
it grieves 
it puts to shame 
it concerns 
it disgusts 



3. Participles are generally wanting, but a few occur, though with a some- 
what modified sense : 

From licet : liofins, free ; lioitus, allowed. 

From paenitet : paenitfioB, penitent ; paenitendns, to be repented of. 

From padet: podSns, modest; pudendus, shameful. 

4. Gerunds are generally wanting, but occur in rare instances: paeni- 
tendum, pudandd. 

5. A few verbs, generally personal, admit the impersonal construction in 
certain senses : 



accMit, U is added 
constat, it is agreed 
contingit, it happens 
Svenit, it happens 
patet, it is plain 



accidit, U happens 
praestat, it is better 
dfilectat, it delights 
interest, it interests 
placet, it pleases 



appftret, it is clear 
restat, it remains 
dolet, it grieves 
iuvat, it delights 



6. In the Passive Voice intransitive verbs can be used only impersonally. 
The participle is then neuter: mlhi crSditnr, it is credited to me^ I am be- 
lieved; cr6ditum est, it was believed; ourrltor, there is running, people run ; 
pOgnator, it is fought, they, we, etc.^flght; vivltur, we, you, they live. 

7. The Passive Periphrastic Conjugation (287) is often used impersonally. 
The participle is then neuter: mlhi sorfbendum est, I must write. 

1 Me miseret, J pity; me paenitet, J repent. 
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TAJEenCLBB 

303. The Latin has four parts of speech, sometimes called 
Particles : the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and the 
Interjection. 

ADVERBS 

304. The Adverb is the part of speech which is used to qualify 
verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs: oeleilter ourrere, to run 
swiftly; tarn oeler, so swift; tarn oeleritar, 90 swiftly. 

305. Adverbs may be divided into three general classes : 

1. Adverbs which were originally the case forms of noons, adjectives, 
participles, and pronouns. 

2. Adverbs formed by means of suffixes no longer used in the regular 
declensions. 

3. Adverbs formed by the union of prepositions with case forms. 

306. Many adverbs were originally Accusatives, both in form and in 
meaning. 

1. Accusatives of Nouns: vlcem, in turn; partim, partly, 

2. Here perhaps may be mentioned adverbs in tim and aim, probably 
formed originally from verbal nouns no longer in use: atatim, steadily;^ 
rBpttakf hastily ; contemptlm, contemptuously; Iflitim, stealthily. These 
adverbs are sometimes explained as Accusatives, and sometimes as Instru- 
mental cases. 

3. Accusatives of Adjectives and Pronouns: multum, multa, much; 
oSterum, oStera, as to the rest; TSmm, truly; facile, easily; aaepius, 
oftener; biffirtam = bifftriam partem, in two parts; a]iAa = alias victe, 
otherwise; tam, so much; quam, oa much. 

307. Many adverbs were originally Ablatives.* 

1. Ablatives of Nouns : lorte, by chance ; Ifbre, rightly ; numer5, exactHy ; 
aponte, willingly, 

1 Thus statim may be formed from statis, which is no longer in use, because 
supplanted by static. Sabsequently it seems to have been associated with the 
verb stft-re, and perhaps some adverbs in tim were formed from verbs by 
analogy. Bat some adverbs in tim and aim are formed from adjectives : stngu- 
l&tlm, one by one. In time, doubtless, these endings came to be regarded simply 
as adverbial suffixes, and were used in forming new adverbs. 

2 The term Ablative, as applied in Latin, includes not only the Ablative proper, 
but all forms originaUy Instrumental, and snch Locatives as are not easily recog- 
nized. 
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S. AblatWes of AdJectiTes and Participles: deztrft, on the right; eztrft, 
on the outside; rftrd, rarely; doctfi, learnedly; doctisaimfi, most learn- 
ediy; mftjdmS, especially; aoaplofttd, after taking the auspices; c5nsalt5, 
after deliberating, 

3. Ablatives of Pronouns: eft, there, in that way; hftc, here, in this 
way; eidem, in the same way, 

4. A few Pronominal Adverbs denote direction toward a place: e5, to 
that place; h5o, hfto, to this place; illd, ill6-o, to that place; l8t5, istd-c, 
to your place. These adverbs are probably either Datives or Ablatives. 

5. Here may be mentioned a few adverbs in Im, In-o : fllim, iUin-o, from 
that place; interim, meanwhile; often with de: in-de, thence; proin-de, 
hence. These adverbs may be Instmmental Ablatives. 

806. Some Adverbs were originally Locatives, denoting the Place or 
Time in which anything is done. 

1. Locatives of Noons and Adjectives in I or 5 : heiT, yesterday ; temperl, 
in time; veepeil, in the evening; peregxi, or peregrfi, in a foreign land, 

2. Locatives of Pronouns: hlo,^ here; ilUc, iatlo, there; ihi, there; ubl, 
where; dc, in this tooy, thus. 

309. Adverbs in tus and ter.* — Adverbs are also formed by means of 
the endings turn and ter, which are no longer used as case endings in the 
regular declensions : fondi-tus, from the foundation; rftdlcl-tua, ^om the 
roots, utterly; dlvlni-tue, by divine appointment, divinely ; for^-ter, bravely; 
piUden-ter, prudently, 

1. The stem vowel before tns and ter becomes i, and consonant stems 
aflBume i, but ti is lost by dissimilation (66) before ter : prUden-ti-ter, 
prfideiirter. 

310. Some adverbs are formed by the union of case forms with 
prepositions, even with prepositions with which they are not otherwise 
used: ad-modom, to the full measure, fully; ex-templd, immediately; 
ant-eft, before, before that; inter-eft, in the meantime; post-eft, afterunird; 
taLnHtk-jmr, for so long a time, 

1. A very few adverbs are simply adverbial phrases or clauses whose 
words have become united in writing, as soDioet, from scire licet, certainly ; 
lit. it is permitted to know ; vidftlioet, from videre licet, clearly; forsitan, 
from fors sit an, perhaps. 

311. Comparison. — Most adverbs are derived from adjectives, and 
are dependent upon them for their comparison. The comparative is the 

1 Here the Locative ending is I: hl-o, UU-c. 

^ Seen also in In-tus, within; in-ter, in the midst; sub-tus, sub-ter, below. 
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Accusative neuter singular of the adjective, and the superlative changes 
the ending us of the adjective into 6 : ^ 

altus altior altissimus loflff 

altfi altius altissime loftiXy 

1. When the adjective is compared with magla and mftxIinS, the adverb 
is compared in the same way : 

egregius magis Ggregios mftzime egregios exeeUerU 
egregiS magis egregie m&zim6 egregiO excellently 

2. When the adjective is irregular, the adverb has the same irregularity : 

bonus melior optimus good 

bene melius optim6 weil 

8. When the adjective is defective, the adverb is generally defective : 

— deterior dOterrimus v>or$e 

— deterius deterrimO worse 
novus — novissimus new 
novo — novissime newly 

4. A few adverbs not derived from adjectives are compared : 

diQ diatius diatissime for a long time 

saepe saepius saepissimS often 

satis satius — st^ffldently 

^tlper — nUperrimfi recently 

6. Most adverbs not derived from adjectives, as also those from adjectives 
incapable of comparison (180), are not compared: hlo, here; mino, now; 
vulgftriter, commonly. 

6. Superlatives in 5 or nm are used in a few adverbs: pillni5, prlknum, 
potissimum. 

PREPOSITIONS 

312. The Preposition is the part of speech which shows the relations 
of objects to each other : in ItaliS esse, to be in Italy ; ante mBj before me, 

1. Prepositions were originally adverbs.^ 

2. For Prepositions and their uses, see 490, 490. 

3. For the form and meaning of Prepositions in Composition, see S74. 

313. Inseparable Prepositions, so called because they are used only 
in composition, are the following: 

i See 807, 2. 

< Bat many adverbs, it will be remembered, are in orisJB case forms. 
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ainbi, amb, around^ about in, not^ un- add, bS, aside^ apart 

au, axoayy from por, toioard, forth ve, not, xoithout 

dis, dl, (uunder red, re, back 

I. For the form and meaning of the Inseparable Prepositions in Compo- 
sition, see 375. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

314. Conjunctions are mere connectives. They are either Coordinate 
or Subordinate. 

1. Coordinate Conjunctions connect similar constructions : 
Labor voluptfts-que,i labor and pleasure, 

CarthAginem cCpit ac ^ diruit, he took and destroyed Carthage. 

2. Subordinate Conjunctions connect subordinate with principal con* 
structions : 

Haec dum ^ coUigunt, efftigit, while they collected these things, he escaped. 
Note. — For the use of subordinate conjunctions, see 668, 574. 

315. Coordinate Conjunctions comprise: 

1. Copulative Conjunctions, denoting Union : 

Et, que, atque,2 ac, and; etiani, quoque, also; neque, nee, and not; 
neque . . . neque, nee . . . nee, neque . . . nee, neither . . . nor, 

2. Disjunctive Conjunctions, denoting Separation : 

Aut,« vel, ve, sive (sen), or; aut . . . aut, vel . . . vel, either . , . or; 
sive . . . «ive, either . , , or. 

Note. — Here belong interrogative particles in double or disjunctive ques- 
tions: utmm . . .an, whether . . . or; an, or; ann6n, necne, or not; 
see 880. 

3. Adversative Conjunctions, denoting Opposition : 

Sed,* autem, vfirum, vCro, in truth, but; at, but, on the contrary ; atqui, 
rather; cfiterum, but still, moreover;^ tairen, yet. 

I Here Que connects two Nominatives, ac two Indicatives, which are entirely 
coordinate, but dum connects the subordinate clause, haec . . . colligunt, with 
the principal clause, effdgrit, he escaped while they collected these things. 

* Copulative conjunctions are et and que with their compounds: et-iam, at- 
que, quo-que, ne-que. Ac is a shortened form of at-que ; oec or ne-que. 

» Disjunctives are aut, vel, and ve with their compounds. Vel is the Impera- 
tive of volO, lit. choose. 

^ Conjunctions, like adverbs, consist largely of case forms, chieHy from pro- 
nominal stems, especially from the stems of qui, quae, quod. 

» Lit. as to the rest. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 11 
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4. lUatiye Conjunctions, denoting Inference -. 
£rg5, igitor, inde, proinde, Itaque, hence^ therqfon^ 

6. Causal Conjunctions, denoting Cause: 
Nam, namque, enim, etenlm, for A 

H c A (; 316. Subordinate Conjunctions comprise : 

1. Temporal Conjunctions, denoting Time : 

QuandO, quom,^ cum, when; ut, ubi, (u, when; cum prfmum, ut primum, 
nbl primum, simul, simulac, simul ac, simul atque, simul-atque, as soon as ; 
dum, dOnec, quoad, quamdid, whUe^ untU^ as long as; antequam* priusquam, 
b^ore; posteftquam, after. 

2. Comparative Conjunctions, denoting Comparison : 

Ut, uti, sicut, as, so as; velut, Just as; praeut, prout, according as, in 
comparison with; quam, as; tanquam, quasi, ut si, velut A^ as ff, 

3. Conditional Conjunctions, denoting Condition : 

SI,* if; si nOn, nisi, nl, if not; sin, hut if; si quidem or si-quidem, if 
indeed; si mode, dum, modo, dummodo, if only , provided, 

4. Adversative and Concessive Conjunctions, denoting Opposition and 
Concession : 

Quaraquam, licet,^ cum, althotigh ; etsi, tametSI, etiamsl, even if; quam- 
vls,* quantumvts, quantumlibet,^ ?iou>ever much^ although; ut, grant that; 
n6, grant that not. 

5. Final Conjunctions, denoting Purpose or End: 

Ut, uU, that, in order that; ne, ndve (neu), that not; qu6, that; quOmi- 
nus,* quin, that not, 

6. Consecutive Conjunctions, denoting Consequence or Result : 
Ut, so that; ut nOn, so that not, 

1 Bat most causal conjanctions are subordinate ; see 816, 7. 

a Quom, the original form from which cum was developed, oocors in early 
Latin, as in Plautus. Cum is the approved form in classical Latin. 

• Probably a Locative. 

4 Licet is' strictly a verb, meaning it is permitted; vfs, you uHsh, in quam-vis 
and qnantum-vis, as much as you toish, and libet, it pleases, in qnantum-libet, 
as much as it pleases, are also verbs. 

< QuOminus a qu6-minus, by which less ; quIn » qm-ne, by which not^ origi* 
oally Interrogative, how not 9 
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T. Causal Conjunctions, denoting Cause : 

Quia, quod, quoniam,^ quandO, hecauatt inasmuch as; cum (quom), 
since ; quand^k^uidem, si quidem or Biquidem,^ utpote, since indeed. 

8. Interrogative Conjunctions, in dependent or indirect questions : • - ^^^| 
Ne, ndnne, num, utrum, an, whether; an non, necne, or not, ^.^"^* 

INTERJECTIONS 

317. Interjections are certain particles used as expressions of feeling 
or as mere marks of address.* They may express 

1. Astonishment : 0, hem, ehem, attat, babae. 

2. Joy : id, euhoe, euge, Sia, 5, papae. 

3. Sorrow : vae, ei, heu, eheu, ohe, &h, au, prO. 

4. Disgust: aha, phy, apage. 

6. Calling: hens, 5, eho, ehodum. 
6. Praise: eu, euge, eia, heia. 



PART m. — ETYMOLOGY 

318. Words in our family of languages were originally formed 
by the union of primitive elements called Roots. 

319. In the formation of words in an inflected language, we 
distinguish Inflection, Derivation, and Composition ; but inflection 
and derivation are both the result of original composition. The 
suffixes of inflection and derivation are the worn and mutilated 
remains of original members of compound words. 

1 From quom-iam, when now, 
^Ut. if indeed. 

* These are sometimes classed as adverbs. In some of their uses they are 
plainly conjunctions, while in other cases they approach closely to the nature of 
adverbs. As a matter of convenience they may be called Interrogative Particles ; 
see 378. 

* Some interjections seem to be the simple and natural utterance of feeling, 
and accordingly do not appear to have been built up, like other words, from roots 
and stems, but to be themselves specimens of the unorganized elements of human 
speech. Others, however, are either inflected forms, as agre. vome^ apagre, be- 
gonet or mutilated sentences or clauses: meberculSs, mebercule, etc., — me 
Hercnles iuvet, may UerQMle^ J^rotect nie f Wf dius ftdj\i8, may the true Qod 
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INFLECTION AND DERIVATION 

320. Inflection forms Cases, Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and 
Persons by adding appropriate suffixes to stems : rfig-la, r6g-«m, 
r6g-es, r^g-ibus ; start, sta-nt, stS-mus, stdrtis. 

1. In Latin, a stem which cannot be resolved into more prim- 
itive elements is also a root. Thus sta, the stem of sta-muSf is a 
root. Moreover, most roots have a strong form and a weak form. 
Thus sta in ata-a, ata-mua, ati-tia is the strong form, and ata iu 
sta-tim, ata-tua is the weak form of the same root. 

321. Derivation forms new stems by adding formative suffixes 
to other stems or to roots. Thus from the root ata, it forms the 
stem ata-bili by adding the suffix bill, and from this again it forms 
the new stem ata-bili tat by adding the suffix tat. 

322. Etymologically words may be divided into groups, each 
group being derived from one common root. Some of these 
groups are very large. Thus from the two forms of the single 
root ata, ata, to stand, are derived 

1. All ihe forms which make up the conjugation of the verb 8t6, stAre, 
stetl, atatum, to stand. 

2. All the forms of the verb Bi8t6, aiatere, atiti, atatnm, to place, 

3. Many other forms, including nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs. 

323. Stems, the basis of all inflection, may be divided into 
three classes, as follows: 

1. Root Stems, identical with roots. 

2. Primary Stems, fonned either from roots or from the stems of verbs by 
means of suffixes. 

3. Secondary Stems, formed from primary stems by means of suffixes. 

324. Words formed by inflection are called 

1. Root Words or Primitive Words, if formed from root stems : due-is, 
of a leader^ root stem due ; es-tis, you are^ root stem ea. 

2. Primary Derivatives, if formed from primary stems: fac-t6-rum. of 
deeds^ from primary stem fac-to, from the root fao, seen in the verb fac-i5. 

3. Secondary Derivatives, if formed from secondary stems : sta-bili-tAt-is, 
of stead- fast-nessy from the secondary stem ata-bili-tAt, from the primary 
stem ata-bili, from the weak root ata. 
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325. In the language inherited by the Eomans, roots^ stems, 
and suffixes sometimes appear with varying quantity, and even 
with different vowels in different words : 

1. With varying quantity : root reg in reg-ere, but r6g in r6x ; leg in 
leg-ere, but 16g in l€x. 

2. With different vowels, with or without varying quantity : root teg in 
teg-ere, but tog in tog-a ; da in da-mus, da-tus, but d6 in d5-num. 

326. These inherited vowel variations in some languages form 
a somewhat regular gradation, while in the Latin they have mostly 
disappeared, as kindred forms have been assimilated to each other. 

1. In classical Latin the suflBx ter, tor, in its several forms, 

tr ter t6r tor t5r 

in pa-tr-is pa-ter cr&-ter vic-tor vic-tor-is 

is the best illustration of this vowel gradation, called also Ablaut 

2. This sufiBx is an illustration of what is called the B-Series of vowel 
gradation or ablaut, though the forms ter and tor were not inherited, but 
were shortened by the Latin from tCr and t6r. The fonn tr, in which the 
vowel has disappeared, is said to have weak grade and is called a weak form, 
while ter, t6r, tor, t5r are said to have strong grade and are called strong 
forms. Moreover, t6r and t5r are sometimes distinguished from ter and tor 
as the stronger or extended forms. 

3. In the examples given above (8S6) the roots reg, r6g ; leg, 16g ; teg, 
tog, all belong to the B-Series, but the root which appears as da in da-mus, 
da-tus, and as d6 in dO-num, belongs to the O-Series. 

L ROOT WORDS — FORMED FROM ROOTS BY INFLECTION 

327. The following are examples of Boot Words : 

1. From Roots of the Weak Grade or Weak Form 



Root duo : due-is, of a leader 


duc-e duc-ibus 


da: da- re, to give 


da-mus da-tis 


m : s-um, / am 


s-umus s-Itis 


2. From Roots or the Strong Grade or Strong Form 


Root 68 : es-se, to he 


es-t es-tis 


stA : stft-s, you stand 


stft-mus stft-tis 


rSg: r^-ifl, of the king 


rfig^e rfig-ibus 
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n. PRIMARY DERIVATIVES 

328. From the stems of verbs are formed Participles and 
Verbal Adjectives and Nouns with the following suffixes: 

Nom. ns tus, a, am tus ttlnu, a, am ndos, a, am 

Stem nt, nti to, ta ta ttiro, ttLrft ndo, ndft 

1. With the suffix ns are formed Present Participles, Verbal Adjec- 
tives, and Verbal Nouns: amft-ns, ama-nt-is, loving; innocS-ns, inno- 
cent; adaleso6-na, a youth, 

2. With the suffix tus, a, am, sometimes sos, a, am, are formed Perfect 
Participles, Verbal Adjectives, and Verbal Nouns: amft-tos, loved; al-tos, 
tall, from al-ere, to nourish; legft-tua, envoy, from lega-re, to commission; 
fos-Ba (from fod-ta), trench, from fod-ere, to dig. 

Note 1. — The suffix tus, a, um is also used in forming Secondary Deriva- 
tives ; see 84i. 

NoTB 2. — The suffix nas, a, am is sometimes used in the sense of tos, a, 
am : plfi-nas, full, from plfi-re, to Jill ; d5-nam, gift, from d6, da-re, to give. 

3. With the suffix tus, stem ta, are formed Supines and other Verbal 
Nouns : amS-tam, amS-ta ; audi-tas, act of hearing, from audl-re ; exer- 
citus, training, army, trained men, from exerc€-re, to train. 

Note. — For the use of ft-tas in forming Secondary Derivatives, see 844. 

4. With the suffix tdras. a, am are formed Future Active Participles, and 
Verbal Nouns in ttlra : amS-tflruB ; cal-ttira, a cultivating, from col-ere, to 
cultivate ; scrip-tara, writing, written document, from scrib-ere, to write, 

6. With the suffix ndas, a, am, are formed Gerundives, Gerunds, and 
Gerundive Adjectives in andas, bandaa, and oandos with the general 
meaning of participles, though they often denote a permanent characteristic : 
ama-ndas, ama-ndl, ama-ndd ; sec-andaa, following, from seqn-T, to fol- 
low; vita-bandas, avoiding, from v!t&-re, to avoid; fft-candas, eloquent, 
from f&-rf, to speak. 

Note. — The suffix das has nearly the same meaning as andaa, ban-das, 
and can-das: timi-dos, timid, from time- re, to fear, 

329. Important Verbal Adjectives denoting Capability, Adap- 
tation, generally passive but sometimes active, are formed with 

the suffixes 

ills and bUls, stems, iU and bill : 

fac-ilis, facile, easy, from fac-ere, to make 

dt-ilis, useful, ** Qt-I, to use 

amft-bilis, lovable, ** ama-re, to love 

lauda-bilis, praiseworthy, ** laud&-re, to praise 
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1. With these suffixes adjectiyes are often derived from Perfect Par- 



ticiples: 

doct-ilis, 
miss-ilis, 
umbr&t-ilis, 
vIs-i.bUis, 



ductile, from duct-us, led, drawn out 

capable of being sent, ** miss-us, sent 

living in the shade, ** umbrftt-us, shaded 

visible, " vIs-us, seen 



2. Some of these adjectiyes occasionally become noons : misa-ile, a mis-^ 
sile, from mitt-ere, to send. 

3. From such examples as duo-t-ilis, mls-s-ilis, and umbr-ftt-llls seem 
to have been deriyed the suffixes tilis, sUis, and fttilis, used in forming 
adjectives from nouns ; see 358. 

4. The stems Hi and bill of ills and bills are derived from the stems ulo 
and bulo of ulua and bnlum ; see 831, 1, 335. 

330. Verbal Adjectives with the general meaning of participles 
are formed with the suffixes 



Nom. 


ftx ions 


Ions 


flous Ins 


Stem 


ftc, ftd loo 


Ico 


tlco lo: 


aud-^x, 


daring, 


from aud-ere, 


to dare 


loqu-ftx, 


loquacious. 


" loqu-I, 


to talk 


med-icus, 


healing, medical. 


** med-6rl, 


to heal 


am-lcus, 


loving, friendly. 


" am-ftre, 


to love 


cad-tLcus, 


falling, frail. 


** cad-ere, 


to fall 


exim-ius, 


select, choice. 


" exim-ere, 


to select out 



1. These suffixes are comparatively rare, except fix, which is a reduced 
form of ftcos. It often denotes a faulty inclination. The suffixes ft-cus, 
l-cuft, I-ciifl, and fl-cas are only different forms of a single suffix, produced 
by adding cos, to the stem-vowels &, 1, 1, and fL 

2. A few of these adjectives sometimes become nouns : med-lcns, a physi- 
cian ; am-Ioas, a friend, 

331. Verbal Adjectives having in general a meaning kindred 
to that of participles are formed with the suffixes 



Nom. 
Stem 


nltts 
nlo 


WIB 
UO 


vos Iviis 
vo Ivo: 


crCd-ulus, 
noc-uus, 
ar-vus, 
cad-Ivus, 


credulous, 
hurtful, 
plowed 
falling, 




from crCd-ere, to believe 
" noc-€re, to hurt 
** ar-ftre, to plow 
** cad-ere. to fall 
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1. The suffix nlus generally denotes a faulty tendency. In yerbal adjec- 
tives it often becomes ills : ag-ilis, agile ; see 329 ; una, vua, and I-vos are 
only different forms of a single suffix. 

2. The suffix Ivua is often added to the stem of Perfect Participles, appar- 
ently making a new suffix, t-Ivus: cap-t-IvuA, captive^ from cap-ere, cap-to, 
cap.t, to take ; ac-t-Ivus, active, from ag-ere, ftc-to, ftc-t, to act. 

3. A few of these adjectives sometimes become nouns : ar-vum, plowed 
land, from ar-ftre, to plow ; cap-t-Ivos, a captive, 

4. The suffix Ivus, t-Ivus is also used in forming secondary derivatives ; 
see 850. 

Verbal Nouns 

332. Verbal nouns partake largely of the meaning of the verbs 
from which they are derived. They may be classified as follows: 

1 . Verbal nouns denoting Action or its Result ; see 83S. 

2. Verbal nouns denoting the Agent or Doer of an action ; see 384. 

3. Verbal nouns denoting the Means or Instrument of an action; 
see 885. 

Action or Its Result 

333. Verbal nouns denoting Action in the abstract, but often 
becoming concrete, are formed with the suffixes 

Nom. 16^ ti6 or tts 6s iCs ium 

Stem i6n ti5n 6r os, es 6s, i 16 io : 

leg-i5, a levying, legion, men levied, from leg-ere, to levy 

audl-tio, a hearing, a report, ** audl-re, to hear 

v!-si5,^ a seeing, a sight, ** vid-*re, to see 

tim-or, fear, ** tim-fire, to fear 

gen-US, birth, ** gen in gign-ere, to hear 

frigus, cold, " frig-ere, to be cold 

s6d-6s, seat, ** sed-6re, to sit 

fac-ies, face, " fac-ere, to make 

gaud-ium, joy, ** gaud-€re, to rejoice 

1. Most of these suffixes generally designate the action or state denoted 
by the verb, but 6s« i6s, and lorn sometunes designate the result of the 
action or the means employed: aedific-ium, edifice, from aedific-&re, to 
build; ntlb-6s, cloud, from nflb-ere, to veil. ^ 

1 The snffix 15 is corapounded of i and On; tiO of ti and 6n. 
« Vi-8l6 is from vid-tiO ; see 68, 1. 
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2. Here belongs the Latin Infinitive in ere, which is the Locative of a 
verbal noun, like genus, gen-erle, gen-ere. Observe that the Ablative end- 
ing ere, which includes the Locative meaning, is the same as that of the 
Infinitive. • 

3. ^For the sufi^es tue and ttlra, see 338, 3 and 4. 

Agent or Doer 

334. Verbal nouns denoting the Agent or Doer of an action are 
formed from the stems of verbs or from roots with the suffixes 



Nom. 


tor 


ter. 


masculine 


tr-Ix, feminine 


Stem 


t6r 


ter, 


tr 


tr-Ic: 


venft-tor, 
v6nft-tr-Tx, 


hun-tr-essy^ 




from vSna-rl, 


to hunt 


guberni-tor, 
gubernft-tr-ix, 


direc-tor, 
direc-tr-esSf 


\ 
i 


*' gubernft-re 


, to steer, direct 


audl-tor. 


hearer, 




♦' audl-re, 


to hear 


t0n-8or,a 
tOns-trIx, 


barber, i 
female barber, j 


•* tond-ere, 


to dip, shave 



*. The few nouns in Latin formed with the suflBzes ter, tr, which, like 
tor, originally denoted the Agent, liave become Names of Kindred : pa-ter, 
pa-tr-ie, father; mS-ter, mft-tr-ia, mother; frft-ter, frft-tr-is, brother. 

2. The suffix tr in pa-tr-is, ter in pa-ter, tor in vic-tor, and t6r in vic-t6r-is, 
are only different forms of the same suffix. For vowel gradation or ablaut, 
as illustrated in these forms, see 81, 896, 1. 

3. The feminine suffix trlac for tr-Ics is an extension of tr, the weak form 
of tor, by the addition of Ic-8, of which X is the inherited feminine suffix 
and s the Nominative suffix. 

4. The suffix tor, though originally a primary suffix, is sometimes used to 
form denominatives: vlft-tor, a traveler, from via, a way; sen-ft-tor, a 
senator, from sen-ex, an old man. 

5. The suffix tor, sor, is often extended to t5r4tiB, s6r-itiB by the addi- 
tion of ins ; see 850, 2. 

6. A few nouns in a, 6 (Gen. On-is), us, and nine have a meaning kindred 
to that of Agent or Doer : ecrfb-a, a writer, from scrlb-ere, to write ; err-6, 
err-5n-i8, a wanderer, from err-ftre, to wander; coqu-UB, a cook, from 
coqu-ere, to cook ; leg-ulus, a collector, from leg-ere, to collect. 



1 Observe that ter and tor in hxtn-ter and direc-tor are used, as in Latin, to 
denote the agent or doer, and that in the feminine forms hun^r-ess and dirto-tr-ess 
they both take the weak form tr, as in the I^tin vena-tr-ix. 

< Tdok-eor is for tond-tor, dt changed to a, but tOna-trlz is for tond-trix, dt 
changed to at before r; see A8^ 1. 
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Means and Inatrumant 

335. Kouns denoting the Means or Instrument of an action, 
sometiifles its Place or Result, are formed with the suffixes 



ti^UE S'ti^mE onun 


onXum oiua 


onun 


nlum nla 


I bmm 


bra buinm bula:* 


arft-trum, 


plow^ from ar&-re, 


to plow 


rOs-trum, 


beak. 


" rOd^re, 


to gnaw 


m6n-8-trum,i 


prodigy, 


" mon-€re, 


to admonish 


perl-clum,* ' 
peri-culum, . 


trial, test, peril. 


** obsolete perl-re, 


to try, test 


inda-cula, 


tunie, • 


" indu-ere, 


to clothe with 


BimulSrcrum, 


image. 


** simulft-re, 




teg-ulum, > 
teg-ula, i 


covering, tOe, roof. 


" teg-ere, 


to cover 


dSlQ-brum, 


shrine, 


•• dfilu^re, 


to cleanse 


dola-bra, 


ax, maUock, 


«* doli-re, 


to heWy ottf 


starbulum, 


stall, 


" 8tft-re, 


to stand 


£ft-bula, 


story, tale. 


" flUrl, 


to speak, tell 



336. Many verbal nouns denoting the Means of an action, or 
its involuntary Subject or Object, and sometimes the Act itself 
or its Eesult, are formed with the suffixes 

m5(8temm0n) m6nlom m5nia: 

stream,'^ from flu-ere, to flow 

army on the march,^ ** ag-ere, to lead 

ornament, «* Omft-re, to adorn 

documentary proof, *' doc-6re, to teach 

connected discourse^ *^ ser-ere, to connect 

nourishment, ^* ale-re,* to nourish 



mentcun 

flU-men, 
ag-men, 
Om&-mentum , 
docu-mentum,* 
ser-mO, ser-mQn-is, 
ali-m5nia,^ \ 
ali-mOnium, i 



1 The suffix B-trum may have derived its a from sach words as oa-a-trum, 
r&^trum, and rG-s-truxn, in which a belongs to the root or stem. 

2 Cola, ula, bra, and bula differ from the corresponding forms in um only 
in gender ; olum, oulum, and cram are only different forms of a single suffix, 
as are also brum and bulum. 

* In Latin the form oulum has almost entirely displaced the older form olum. 
4 FlU-men, $tream, that which flows ; asr-men, army on the march, that 

which is led. 

* The u in docn-mentam, the 1 in ali4ii(tDia, and the a In ale-re are only differ- 
ent forms of the thematic voweL 
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1. But the suffixes m&iiiim and m5iiia, though originally used only in 
fonning verhal nouns, wete subsequently employed with great freedom in 
forming nouns from adjectives, or other nouns ; see 844, 845. 

2. In early Latin men was a favorite sufiBx for tlie formation of verbal 
nouns, but it was subsequently extended to men-torn .by the addition of 
torn ; m6n, the strong-grade form of men, was also extended to m5n-ia 
and m5nrimn, by adding ia and iam. 

337. A few verbal nouns are formed with the suffixes 

d-5^ g-5 stems d-5n d-in g-5n g-in: 

torp6-d0, numbness^ from torp^re, to be numb 



cupl-d6, 


desire^ 


** cup! in cupl-vl. 


I desired 


vorSrgO, 


whirlpool, 


«» vorSrre, 


to swcUlow up 


ori-gO, 


a beginning^ 


" oii-n, 


to rise, begin 



338. Nouns having a great variety of meaning, as Action, its 
Besult or Place, Means or Instrument, etc., are formed from the 
stems of verbs or from roots with the simple suffixes 

a vs, mn us stems ft o n: 



fug-a. 


a fleeing, flight, 


from fog in fug-ere, 


toflee 


tog-a. 


gown, toga. 


" tog, teg, in teg-ere, 


to cover 


iQd-us, 


game, play. 


«* Wd m iQd-ere, 


to play 


iug-um. 


yoke. 


«* iog in iung-ere, 


to join together 


ac-us, 


needle. 


*« ao in ac-uere, 


to sharpen 



1. For nouns in a and us denoting the Agent or Doer, see 884, 6. 



ni. SECONDARY DERIVATIVES— NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

339. Secondary derivatives^ nouns and adjectives^ may be classi- 
fied as follows : 

1. Diminutives; see 840. 

2. Patronymics, or Names of Descent; see 848. 

3. Designations of Place ; see 848. 

4. Nouns denoting OflSce, Condition, or Characteristic ; see 844. 
6. Adjectives denoting Fullness or Supply ; see 846. 

6. Adjectives denoting Material; see 847. 

7. Adjectives denoting Qharacteristic or Possession ; see 848. 

1 The saffiz d0 may have derived its d from words like oard-0 in whioh d 
belongs to the root. 
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Diminutives— Noons and Adjectives 

340. Diminutives of Nouns and Adjectives are generally formed 
with the following suffixes : 



Itts, la, lum 


ulus, ula, nlum 




oiilns, 


cula, cnlum 


filio-lus, 


little son, 


from fllius, 


son 


fUio-la, 


liUle daughter, 


ti 


fUia, 


daughter 


fttrlo-lum. 


small hall, 


ti 


fttrlum, 


hall 


hortu-lus, 


small garden, 


it 


hortus, 


garden 


oppidu-him, 


small town. 


(t 


oppidum, town 


rfig-ulus, 


peUy kingy 


(( 


rex, 


king 


caplt-ulum, 


small head, 


t4 


caput, 


head 


fl08-culus, 


small flower, 


it 


flds, 


flower 


cli€-cula, 


little day, liUle while, 


(t 


dies, 


day 


mQnus-culum, 


small present, 


(( 


mUnus, 


present 


agel-lus,^ 


small fleld, 


t( 


ager. 


field 


libeMus, 


small book, 


tl 


Ilber, 


book 


vll-lum,» 


a litUe wine, 


it 


vinura, 


wine 


aureo-lus, a, um, 


somewhat golden, 


t( 


aureus, 


golden 


longu-lus, a, um, 


rather long, 


It 


longus, 


long 


pauper-culus, a, urn, 


rather poor, 


t( 


pam>cr. 


poor 


longius-culiis, a, uin, 


^ rather too long, 


l( 


longius, 


too long 


misel-luB, a, urn, 


somewhat unfoHunatCy 


(I 


miser, 


unfortunate 



1. Los, la, lum are appended to ft- and o-stems; ulus, ula, ulum to 
dental and guttural stems ; cuius, cula, culum to e-, i-, and u-stems and 
to liquid and s-stems ; see examples. 

2. Before lus, la, lum, the stem vowels ft and o take the form of o 
after e or i, and the form of u in other situations: fllio-lus, filio-lat 
hortu-lus. 

3. Before cuius, cula, culum, stems in u change u into i, and stems in 
on change o into u: versi-culus, a little verse; homun-culus, a small 
man. Like nouns in on, a few other words form diminutives in un-culus, 
un-cula, though probably from an old stem in on : avunculus, maternal 
uncle, from avua, grandfather. 

4. In Latin the diminutive suffix was originally lus, la, lum, from which 
was developed the form u-lus, u-la, u-lum by including as a part of the suffix 
the u in such words as hort-u-lus, oppid-u-lum, where it represents the 



1 Agrel-lus is from aGrr(o)-lo-9, which became agrf-lo-s, agrer.lo-s, and finally 
agrel-lus. 

s VU-lum is from vIn(o)-lo-m, which became vin-lom and then vU-lum. 
* The suffix cu-lus in often thus attached to the neuter of oomparatives. 
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8Mm TOwel of the primitive ; cu-lus was produced by adding the dlmlnuUve 
Ins to the suffix co : co-los, cu-los. 

5. A few diiniuutives are formed with the suffixes iO, c-io : ^ ptls-i5, pQs- 
ion-is, a little hoy^ from ptlsus, hoy; lioinun-oi5, bomuii-ciOn-is, a little 
inarit from homO, man. 

341. Diminutive nouns in their true and proper signification 
represent objects simply as small, but they are often so used as to 
take on secondary meanings. Thus they sometiuies become 

1. Terms of Endearment. 'I'hus fillola may mean either little daughter 
or my dear little daughter, 

2. Expressions of Sympathy or Regard. Thus homunculus may mean 
either a small man or a poor unhappy man. 

3. Expressions of Contempt. Thus canloula may mean either a small 
dog or a cotUemptible little cur. 

Patronymics 

342. The Latin Patronymics, or Names of Descent, were bor- 
rowed from the Greek. The common patronymic ending was 
developed for metrical reasons in two forms, as follows: 

Nom. id6s iadfis, masculine !• laB, feminhie 

Stem Ida iada id iad 

Tantal-id€8, son or descendant of Tantal-us 

Thest-iades, son or descendant of Thest-ius 

Lftert-iad^, son of Laert-es^ viz. Ulysses 

TantaMa, daughter or descendant of TantaUus 

Thest-ias, daughter or descendant of Thest-ius 

1. In these examples observe that idSs and is are used after a short sylla- 
ble and iadSs and ias after a long syllable. 

2. By the union of idSs with a preceding vowel was developed the ending 
id§s : ThSs-IdSSf son or descendant of Thes-eus. 

8. By the loss of i in iadSs was formed the ending ad6s : Aene-adSs, 
son or descendant of Aene-as. 

4. Nouns in ens generally form feminine patronymics in Sis or IhS ; nouns 
in OS sometimes form them in In6, and nouns in ins in i5n6 : Nfir-Sis or 
NSr-infi, daughter of Xer-eus; Neptfiji-IhS, daughter or descendant oj 
Xeptune ; Ac]i8-i6n6, daughter of Acris-ius. 



1 The suffix ci^ is compounded of the two diminutive suffixes oo and 15, a 
formation quite analogous to that of cu-lua. 
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343. Designations of Place, where trees and plants floorish, are 
often formed with the suffixes turn and e-tum : 



virgul-tum, 
salic-tum, 

ro8-e-tum, 



thicket, 

thicket OfwillowB, 
pine forest, 
garden of roses. 



from yligal-A, btuh 

** 8alic-8(c8 = x), vjUloto 

*» pIn-us, pine tree 

** roe-a, rose bush 



1. The suffix turn is the neuter of the participial suffix tus applied to 
Douns ; see S88, 2 ; thus virs;iil-tiim is the neuter of the adjective virgtd-toa, 
used as a substantiye ; 9-tiim is another form of the same suffix. The % was 
probably developed in such words as 61-6-tlim, an olive garden, from ol-#-re. 
from which it derives its i. Thus roa-ft-tHm means literally a place furnished 
with roses. 

344. Derivatives denoting Office, Condition, or Characteristic 
are formed from nouns with the suffixes 



Nom. ium 


m5iiium 


tfta tiis 


ttld5 


fttna 


Stem io 


mfinio 


at tiit 


tfidin ftta: 


magister-ium, 


office of master. 


from magister, 




master 


testi-mOnium, 


testimony, 


«' testi-s, 




witness 


patr-i-mOnium,i 


paternal estate, 


" patr-is, 




ofafaiher 


civi-tfts, 


cUizenship, 


" dvi-s, 




citizen 


auctCr-l-tfe,! 


authority, 


»* auctor, 




author 


servi-tfls,* 


servitude. 


** servu-s, 




servant 


servi-tQdO,* 


servitude. 


" servu-6, 




servant 


cGnsul-fttus 


consulship. 


" consul, 




consul 



1. Derivatives in inm, ttls, and atus sometimes become collective nouns : 
collegium, a body of colleagues, from collega, a ci)lleague; iuventfia, 
youth, young persom; sen-atos, senate, an assembly of old men. Many 
derivatives in t&s are abstract nouns ; see 846. 

2. The final vowel of the stem disappears before ium but assumes the 
form of 1 before the other suffixes. Consonant stems sometimes assume 
i in imitation of vowel stems. 

3. The suffixes ium, tfts, and ttls were all inherited ; tiid5 is closely 
related to tds ; ft-toa is the ending of nouns in tus derived from ft-verbs, as 
seen in 5m-a-tua. For mGnium, see 896, 2. 

4. The endings ftg6 and Ig6 occur in a few words : vir-ag5, a masculine 
maiden, from vir-, r5b-Ig6, rust, from rOb-us, red. 



1 Observe that patr-i mOnium and auctOr-i-t&s assume 1 in imitation of 
test 1 rcOrium and clv-i-tfts in Trhich the i belongs to the stem. 

a Observe that the stew vgwf I 9 9? Wry-V^* h^09m«9 i U^ wnr-i-tW aP4 
ifrv-i-tQaO* 
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346. Many Abstract Nouns are formed from adjectives, and a 
few from nouns, with the 'suffixes 



lis 



tia 



tite 



tfts 



tfld5 



m5iila: 



aodSo-ia, 


holdne89^ 


from audftx, 


bold 


sapient-la, 


wisdom, 




sapiens, 


wise 


yict5r-ia, 


victoryy 




victor. 


conqueror 


barbar-ia, i 
barbar-ies, J 


baHxiTitm, 




barbar-ns, 


foreign, barbarous 


amici-tia, 


friendship, 




amIcu-8, 


friendly, friend 


molli-tia, \ 
moUUies, \ 


softness, 




molli-s, 


soft 


boni-Os, 


goodness^ 




bonu-s, 


good 


Uber-tas, 


freedom^ 




liber, 


free 


pie-tas, 


jaialpiety, 




pie in piu-s. 


dutiful, pious 


firmi-tfa, 1 
firmi-tCLdo, j 


Jlrmness, 




firmu-s. 


steadfast, firm 


acri-mOnia, 






acri-s, 


sharp 



1. Tlie suffixes ia, M-s, were inherited ; t-ia, XMm were formed by adding 
ia, i6s to t-6tems, as lapient-ia, lapien-tia. 

2. The stem Towel o disappears before ia, lis ; is changed to i before 
Ua, tiSa, and generally before the other suffixes, but it sometimes disappears, 
as in Hber-tfts ; after i it retains its ablaut form e, as in pie-tfta 



Adjectives from the Stems of Nouis 

346. Fullness. — Adjectives denoting Fullness, Abundance, or 
Supply are formed from nouns by means of the suffixes 



tens 



ISns 



anim-Osus, 

ann-Osus, 

frJlctu-Osus, 

pesU-lens, 1 

pesti-lentus, i 

Yino-lentus, 

▼i-o-l6ns, "I 

vi-o-lentus, I 

iQo-u-lentus, 

iOs-tus, 

ftMUtns, 

turr-I-tus, 

oom-Q-tus, 



lentus 



tus 



ft.tus 



I-tus 



fl-tus 



full of courage, from anim-us, 
full of years, " ann-us, 



fruitful, 

pestilential, 

fuU of wine, 

impetuous, 

full of light, 

just, 

winged, 

turreted, 

homed, 



♦* fr&ctu-s, 

" pesti-s, 

** vlnu-m, 

" Tl-S, 

" Iflcinliix, 

" ids, 

" al-a, 

•* turr-is, 

•* corn-u, 



courage 

year 

flruU 

pest 

wins 

force 

light 

right 

wing 

turret 

horn 
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1. The iuffix tvjm is one of the most important in the Latin language ; 
the number of adjectives formed with it ha& been estimated to amount to 
eight hundred. 

2. The suffix 5sas becomes i-5sas by assuming i from some word like 
8tud-i-58U8, studious, and it becomes u-Ssos by assuming u from some 
word like frtlct-u-5Bae, fruitful. 

3. The suffixes tus, ft-tos, I-tos, and fl-tas are the regular participial 
endings here applied to the formation of adjectives from nouns. 

347. Material. — Adjectives designating the material of which 
anything is made are generally formed with the suflSxes 

ens 

aur-eus, 
argent-eus, 
ffigl-nus, 1 
fagi-neus, i 
ros-eus, 'i 
ros-ftc-eus, J 
strament-ic-ii 

1. Most of these suffixes sometimes take on a more general meaning and 
denote characteristic or possession ; patmc-nuMt paternal ; v6r-nu8, of spring, 
vernal; virgin-eus, maidenly. 

348. Characteristic. — Adjectives meaning in general belonging 
to, relating to, dei-ived from, and the like, are formed from nouns 
with a great variety of suffixes. The following examples ilhis- 
trate the meaning and use of one class of these suffixes, viz. : 



nu8 n-eus ^ 


&c-ea8 


io-iuft : 


of gold, golden, 


from aur-um,3 


gold 


of silver. 


** argent-um, 


silver 


of beech, beechen, 


" ffig-us,« 


a beech tree 


made of roses. 


«« ros-a, 


arose 


i, made of straw. 


** strftment-ura, 


a straw 



fllis 


61i8 Tlla 




flllfi 


aria 


ftrius: 


vlt-ftlis, 


of life, vital. 




from vlt-a, 


life 


mort-&lis, 


mortal, 






mors, mort-is, 


death 


fid-Clis, 


faithful. 






fid^a, 


faUh, trust 


patru-6lis, 


of an uncle, 






patru-us, 


unde 


civ-Ilis, 


civil. 






cIv-is, 


citizen 


vir-Ilis, 


manly. 






vir, 


man 


curr-alis, 


of a chariot, 


curule. 




curr-us, 


a chariot 


saiat-aris. 


healthful, 






salfu-is, 


good health 


statu-ftrius, 


pertaining to statues, 




statu-a, 


statue 



I The compound suffix n-eua is formed by adding eus to no, the stem of 
nus; ftc-eus by adding eus to ftc, the stem of &x, and Ic-lus by adding lue 
= eu8 to ico. the stem of icus; see 860. 

3 Observe that the stem vowel is dropped before a vowel, but changed to 
i before a consonant. 
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1. These several sufiBxes are only different varieties of lis; the long 
vowels have been assumed from the stems to vrhich the suffix has been 
added. Thus the & in vftft-lis may be the stem vowel & of vita, but in 
mort-fills it belongs to the suffix; the S in iid6-lis is the stem vowel 
of iid-68, but in patm-€lis it belongs to the suffix. 

2. By dissimilation ftlis becomes ftils after 1, as in salfLt-flrls; arias 
is an extension of Sxis. 

3. Adjectives formed with these suffixes often become nouns, especially 
those in arias, ftriom, Slisr, and lie : stata-Sxias, a statuary ; libr-axium. 
a bookcase^ from liber, a book ; mort-ftlis, a mortal^ a human being ; ov-Ile, 
a sheepfold^ from ov-ls, a sheep, 

349. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the sufi&xes 

nos a-nos €-i 

er-nos t-er-nos or-i 

in the formation of adjectives : 

v6r-nus, of spring, vernal, 

urb-ftnus, of a city, 

terr-€nus, of the earth, earthy, 

mar-Inus, of the sea, marine, 

vftti-cinus, prophetical, 

acer-nus, of maple, 

hodi-emus, of this day, 

pater-nos, of a father, paternal, 

hes-temus, of yesterday, 

ebur-nus, of ivory, 

noct-ur-nns, by night, nightly, 

ditl-tumus, lasting, 

1. The basis of aU these snfiQxes is nas ; d-nas is from co-nas ; it adds 
nos to CO, the stem of cos ; see 850 ; er-nas and ter-nas follow the analogy 
of such words as ao-er-nas and pa-ter-nas, while ar-nos and t-ar-nas 
follow eb-or-nos and noc-t-ar-nos. 

2. The suffix cinas is sometimes extended to cinios: vati-oinias, 
prophetic. 

3. Many adjectives formed with these suffixes sometimes become nouns, 
and some words thus formed are always nouns in classical Latin : Xnsal- 
anus, an islander, from Insul-a ; arb-anos, a citizen, from urb-s ; r6g-Xiia, 
a queen, from r6x, rCg-is ; medic-Iiia, medicine, from medi-cus, a physician, 

4. Here may be mentioned the kindred suffixes 5nas, 5iia, tlnas, Gna : 
patr-5mis, patron, from pater ; matr-5na, matron, from m&ter ; trib-flnas, 
head of a tribe, tribune, from tribos, a tribe; iort-Gna, from fors, ciMnce. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 12 ^ 



los I-nos 


oi-nos 


los t-or-nus 




from v6r, 


^f>ring 


" urb-s, 


cUy 


" terr-a. 


t?ie earth 


*' mar-e. 


the sea 


'» vftte-8, vftti-s, 


prophet 


** acer, 


maple 


" hodi-6. 


this day, to^ay 


" pat«r, 


father 


** her-I for hes-i, 


yesterday 


•• ebur, 


ivory 


** nox, noct-is. 


night 


*» diii. 


a long time 
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350. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the suffixes 
ens i-cus t-icu8 Ivus t-Ivua ins cius i-oins I-cins tf-cius 

in the formation of adjectives : 



Clvi-CU8, 


of a citizen^ 


from cIvi-8, 


cUizen 


bell-icuB, 


ofwar^ military. 




bell-um, 


war 


cenfirticua, 


relating to dinner, 




cena, 


dinner 


fest-IvuB, 


pleasing. 




fest-us, 


fesHve 


tempes-tlvus, 


timely, 




tempos, tempes, 


time 


rtg-ius, 


kingly, royal, 




rfix, rCg-is, 


king 


(Jrft-t0r-iu8, 


of an orator, 




6rft-tor, 


orator 


c€n-80r-iu8, 


of a censor. 




c6n-8or, 


censor 


sodali-cius, 


of a companion, 




sod&li-s, 


companion 


patr-i-cius, 


patrician. 




pater, 


father 


nov-I-cius, 


neto, inexperienced. 




nov-us, 


new 


dedUI-cius, 


swrendered, 




dedl-tus, 


given up 



1. For Ivus and t-Ivns, see 881 and 881, 2. 

2. The other suffixes are only different forms and combinations of cos 
and ins, both of which are in common use in kindred languages ; t-icus and 
t-I-cius obtain the t from participial stems ; cius is an extension of cua ; 
ins added to verbal nouns in tor and sor gives rise to the compound suffix, 
t5r-ia8, B5r-ia8, which may be applied directly to verb stems. Thus 5r&- 
tor-iuB is derived from the verb 5rft-re through the verbal noun, 5rft-tor ; 
see 884, 5. 

3. A few adjectives formed with these suffixes sometimes become nouns, 
and a few words thus formed are always used as nonns in classical Latin : 
rfUi-ticas, countryman^ peasant, from rus, the country; patr-i-oins, patri- 
cian, from ]p2Lter, father; r6g-ia, royal palace, from rCx, king; aadl-t5r-itiin» 
atidience-room, from audi-tor, hearer. 

351. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the suffixes 

ter tiis es-ter es-tiis finsiB 

in the formation of adjectives : 



palOs-ter, 


marshy. 


from palQs, 


marsh 


eques-ter, i 
eques-tris, j 


of a horseman, 


•* eques, 


horseman 


camp-ester. 


of a level field, level. 


" camp-US, 


level field 


silv-estris. 


of a forest, wooded. 


•* silv-a, 


forest J 


castr-Cnsis, 


of or in the camp, 


«* castr-a. 


camp 
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1. A few words formed from these sufGbces are uniformly used as nonns, 
while a few others are occasionally so used : palflB-tria, marshy places^ from 
palCLs, marsh ; eques-ter, knight^ from eques, horseman, 

2. The endings ter, trie, es-ter, and es-tils are different forms of the 
same suJQSx ; the development of es-ter and OB-tils from ter and trie is seen 
by comparing eques-ter and eqnea-txis, in which es belongs to the stem, 
with camp-ester and Bilv-estris, in which it is a part of the su£9x ; %na&M 
is from *ent-ti-s, in which t-t becomes s. 

352. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the suffixes 

ilia »-ili8i t-ilisi at-iUsi 
in the formation of adjectives : 



ti-mus i-ti-mns 



hum-ilis, 


lovo^ lowly, from hum-us, 


tfie earth, ground 


dap-s-ilis. 


s^imptuouSj ' 


• dap-s, 


feast 


aqua-tilis, 


living in loatert * 


• aqua, 


water 


sax-at-ilis, 


living among rocks, * 


* sax-um, 


rock 


op-timus, 


richest, best, * 


* op-is, 


of wealth, help 


inari-timus, 


maritime, * 


» mare for mari, 


sea 


I6g-i-timus, 


lawful, * 


* I6x, I6g-is, 


law 



353. Adjectives from proper names generally end in 
Sims, iSUnui, inus fts, aeus, 6a8 ins, iacus, lens SnaiB, ISiiBiB : 



Sull-anus, 


of Sulla, from Sulla, 


Sulla 


Mari-&nus, 


of Mcirius, 


'» Marius, 


Marius 


Cicer(3u-i&nus, 


Ciceronian, 


• CicerO, 


Cicero 


Lat-Inus, 


Latin, 


'• Latium, 


Latium 


Flden-Ss, 


ofFidende, 


* Fidenae, 


Fidenae 


Smyrn-aeus, 


Smyrnean, 


* Smyrna, 


Smyrna 


Pythagor-6us, 


Pythagorean, 


'» PythagorSs, 


Pythagoras 


Corinth-ius, 


Corinthian, 


• Corinthus, 


Corinth 


Corinth-iacus, 


Corinthian, 


" Corinthus, 


Corinth 


Britann-icus, 


British, 


'* Britannus, 


a Briton 


Cann-^nsis, 


of Cannae, 


* Cannae, 


Cannae 


Athen-ienais, 


Athenian, 


'* Athfinae, 


Athens 



1. Anus and iSnus are the endings generally used in derivatives from 
Names of Persons ; but others also occur. 

2. Many adjectives from names of places become Patrial Nouns in the 
plural and designate the citizens of those places : R5m-9nl, the Romans, 
from K5m-a ; Lat-Inl, the Latins, from Lat-ium. 



1 On these suffixes, see 889, 3. 
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354. The names of the Roman Gentes or Clans always ended in 

ins, mascoline, and ia, feminine : 

Aemil-ios, Aemil-ia App-ius, App-ia Cass-ios, Cass-ia 

Cornel-ius, Com€l-ia Fab-ius, Fab-ia Itll-ius, IfU-ia 

1. These forms in las and la are often used as adjectives : olrous Flftml- 
nioa, ihe Flaminian circus; via Appia, the Appian way. 

2. Many of the names of the Roman gentes were derived from common 
nouns or from adjectives: Virgin-ins, Virgin-ia, from virgO, maiden; 
Claud-las, GOaad-la, from claud-us, lame. 

8. The name of the gens to which a Roman citizen belonged formed one 
of the tliree names which he regularly bore : the first, or praen5men, desig- 
nating the individual ; the second, or n5men, the gSns ; and the third, or 
c6gn5men, the family. Thus Pflblios Cornelias 8clpl5 was Pabllus 
of the Sclpio family of the Cornelian gens. 

4. Many Roman family names, c5gn5mina, like the English surnames 
Smith, Carpenter, and Green, are derived from common nouns or adjec- 
tives: Comlcen, Horn-blower; Flgnlas, Potter; Caplt-5, Big-head; 
Lapas, Wolf; Taaras, Bull; Niger, Black. 

6. Some personal names, praen5mlna, are also derived from common 
nouns or adjectives: Aulas, Flute; Mftroas, Hammer; Qalntas, Fifth. 

6. lu writing, personal names are generally represented by abbreviations : 

S. (Gtex.) = Sextus 
8er. = Servius 

Sp. = Spurius 

T. = Titus 

TL (Tib.) = Tiberius 
L. = Lflcius Q. (Qo.) = Quintus 

7. Sometimes an ftgn5men or surname ^is added to the three regular 
names. Thus 8clpi5 received the surname AfrlcSnas from his victories in 
Africa: Pflbllas ComSlias SoIpl5 AfrioSnas. 

8. An adopted son took the full name of his adoptive father, and an 
ftgn5men in Anns formed from the name of his own gfins. Thus Octftvios, 
when adopted by Caesar, became GHLlns Ifillas Caesar Octftviftnas. After- 
ward the title of Augustas was conferred upon him, making his full name 
aaias lilllas Caesar Ootftvlftnas Augustas. 

9. Women were generally known by the name of their gins. Thus the 
daughter of JGlius Caesar was simply ItUia ; of Cornelius ScipiO, ComSlia. 
Two daughters in any family of the Cornelian gins would be known as 
ComSlia and ComiUa Secanda or Minor. 



A. = Aulus 


M. 


= Marcus 


Ap. = Appius 


M\ 


= M&nius 


C. = Gains 1 


Mam. 


= Mamercus 


Cn. = Gnaeus^ 


N. 


= Numerius 


D. = Decimus 


P. 


= Pdblius 



1 On the use of C for G, see 6, 1 and 8. 
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Adjectives from Adverbs and Prepositions 

355. A few adjectives are formecL from adverbs and preposi- 
tions with the following suffixes : 

mis A-nens firins er-nus ter-nus tor-nus ti-nos 

ter-nus, three-fold, from ter, three times 

" . ' I flrom ufUhout, eztemah " extr-ft, on the outside 

hodi-emus, of this day, " hodi-6, this day, to-day 

hes-temas, of yesterday, '* herf for hes-i, yesterday 

Slto^?} ^^"^^ " ^^^ a long time 

DERIVATION AND HISTORY OF LATIN VERBS 

856. The oldest Latin verbs were all inherited from the parent 
speech. They comprise three classes : 

I. Root Verbs, in which the bare root is the present stem. 
U. Thematic Verbs, in which the present stem ends in the thematic 
vowel. 

m. Verbs whose present stem is formed with the suffix io. 

L — Root Verbs 

357. In Root Verbs personal endings are added directly to the bare 
root, which forms the present stem. This is the most primitive form of 
verbal inflection known in our family of languages, and has almost dis- 
appeared from the Latin. Only a few isolated forms of irregular verbs 
remain, of which the following are the most important : 

1. From the root ea, tobe: es = es-s, es-t, es-tls, es-te, es-t5, es-t5te. 

2. From the root id, 6s, to eat ; 6-s = 6d-8, 6s-t, 6s-tis, 6s-te, 6s-t5, 
te-tate. 

3. From the roo^ I, to go : I-s, i-t, I-mus, I-tis, I-te, I, I-t5, 1-t5te. 

4. From the root ler, to bear: fer-s, fer-t, ler-tls, ler-te, ler, fer-t5, 
Ier-t5te, with a few passive forms. 

6. From the root vel, vol, to wish : vol-t, vul-t, vol-tis, vul-tis. 
6. From the root d5, da, to give : d5, dft-s = dO-s, da-t, da-mus, da-tis, 
da-nt, dft, da-te, da-t5, da-t5te. 

Note. — Many forms from these roots are thematic, as s-u-m, s-u-mus, 
s-n-nt, etc 
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XL — Thematio Verbs 

358. The Preseut Stem ends in the thematic vowel, which was orig- 
inally e or o, but in Latin it generally takes the form of i or u. The 
personal endings are added to this vowel. This class includes most verbs 
of the Third Conjugation : 

r6g-e-re, to rule; rtg-i-t, r6g-i-mus, rSg-i-tis, rGg-u-nt. 

m. —Verbs formed with tbe suffix to 

359. This class includes four sub-divisions : 

1. A group of A-Verbs, in which the present stem ends in o, from a-io, 
in the first person singular of the Present tense and in ft in the other 
persons: 

hi&re, to gape; present stem, hi-o, hi-ft: hi-o,^ hi-&-mu8, hi-ft-tis 
lavftre, to tocM/t ; ** ** lav-o, lav-a: lav-(J, lav-ft-mus, lav-&-tiB 

2. A group of B- Verbs, in which the present stem ends in eb, from e-io 
or e-io, in the first person singular of the Present tense and in ft in the 
other persons : 

favCre, to /apor; present stem, fav-eo, fav-C: fav-e(J,i fav-6-mus, fav-e-tis 
videre, to»6c; ^ ** *' vid-eo, vid-6: vid-e6, vid-o-mus, vid-€-tis 

Note 1. — A few verbs formed with the suffix e-i6 are causative in mean- 
ing : mon-e5, mon-6-re, to cause to remember^ from the root men, remem- 
ber; noc-e5, noc-ft-re, to came to suffer^ from nee, deaths ruin. 

Note 2. — Iii Causative verbs, the root vowel e takes its ablaut form o ; 
see 886, 3. Hence the root men becomes mon in mon-eo ; nee becomes 
noc in noc-e5. 

3. A group of I- Verbs, in which the present stem ends in io, from 
i-io, in the first person singular of the Present tense, in iu in the third 
person plural, and in 1 in the other persons : 

venire, to come ; pres. stem ven-io, ven-iu, ven-I : ven-i6, ven-I-mus, ven-iu-nt 

Note. — In a few verbs in 16, the thematic vowel takes tbe place of I : 
capere, to take : cap-i6, cap-i-mus, cap-i-tis, cap-iu-nt. . 

4. Probably a very few XT-Verbs, in which the present stem ends in 
o, from io, in the first person singular of the Present tense and in the 
thematic vowel in the other persons : 

suere, to sewy su-O, su-i-mus, su-i-tis, su-u-nt 

1 Observe that the first person singular of the Preseut has 0, but that its stem 
haso. 
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Note. — The four groups of inherited verbs just mentioned — viz. a group 
of a-verbs, or verbs of the First Conjugation, a group of e-verbs, or verbs 
Dt the Second Conjugation, a group of i- verbs, or verbs of the Fourth Con- 
jugation, and a very few u-verbs of the Third Conjugation — served the 
Romans for all time as models for the formation of new verbs from the 
stems of nouns and adjectives. Thus all the Latin verbs were either in- 
herited by the Romans or made by them on inherited models. 

THE FORMATION OF VERBS FROM THE STEMS OF NOUNS 
AND ADJECTIVES 

360. A-Verbs are genei*ally formed from a-stems, but sometimes 
from other vowel stems and even from consonant stems, especially 
from n- and »-stems : 

to care for ^ 

to shed tears, 

to number^ 

to ligJUen, 

to rage, 

to name, 

to burden, ** onus, oner-is, burden 

361. B-Verbs are generally formed from o-stems,^ rarely from 
consonant stems: 

alb-eO, -e-re, to be white, 

claud-eO, -^re, to be lame, 

flOr-eO, -e-re, to flower, 

Iflc-eO, -e-re, to be light, 

1. B- Verbs are generally intransitive ; indeed, from the same stem are 
sometimes formed an a- Verb with a transitive meaning and an e-Verb with 
an intransitive meaning : 

to be white, }^ 
to make white, f 
to be bright, \ 



cflr-0, -ft-re, 

lacrim-O, -ft-re, 

numer-0, -ft-re, 

lev-0, -ft-re, 

aestu-0, -ft-re, 

nOmin-5, -ft-re, 

oner-0, -ft-re. 



from cQr-a, 


care 


*♦ lacrim-a, 


tear 


** numer-us, 


number 


" lev-is, 


light 


«* aestu-s, 


a raging 


" nOmen, 


name 



from alb-US, white 

*' claud-us, lame 

" fl6s, flor-is, flower 

•* • lax, IGc-is, light 



alb-eO, 
alb.5, 
clftr-eO, 
clftr-5, 



-e-re, 
-ft-re, 
-S-re, 
-ft-re. 



from alb-US, 
clftr-us, 



white 
bright 



to make bright, 

362. I-Verbs are generally formed from 1-stems ; but sometimes 
from o-stems, o-stems and consonant stems : 

fIn-iO, fin-l-re, to finish, from fin-is, end 

I6n-i0, l6n-I-re, to make gentle, " len-is, gentle 

1 Remember that o-stems have an ablaut form in e. 
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8erv-i6, serv-I-re, 
gest-iO, gest-i-re, 
cust0d-i5, oustOd-I-re 


to serve, from serv-us, 
to gesture, ** gest-us, 
to guard, " cOstCs, 


servant 
gesture 
guard 


363. U-Verbs axe 


formed from u-stems : 




met-uO, met-u-ere, 
8tat-u6, stat-u-ere, 


to fear, from met-us, 
to place, *^ stat-nB, 


fear 
position, place 



364. Frequentatives, or Intensives, denote Repeated, Continued, 
or Intense Action. They are of the First Conjugation, and are 
formed from verb stems or roots with the following sufl&xes : 
t5 sfi it5 tlt5 lita 



cap-tOf 


to snatch, 


from cap-ere, 


to take ' 


da-tO, 


to give frequently. 


*» da-re. 


to give 


cur-8(J, 


to run about. 


" cur-rere, 


to run 


ag-itO, 


to move violenUy, 


" ag-ere, 


to move, drive 


scrlp-tit5,i 


to torite often. 


♦* Bcrib-ere, 


towrite 


cur-sit5, 


to run hither and thither, 


** cor-rere, 


to run 



1. Frequentatives were originally denominatives formed from the parti- 
ciple in tos or sub, but it5 became an independent suffix and was added to 
the stems of verbs, regardless of the form of the participle ; hence ag-lt5, 
not ftc-td. The extension of to or so by ltd gives the compound suffix tdt5 
or 8it5, but some verbs formed with these suffixes may be explained as de- 
rivatives from other frequentatives. Thus cant-it5 may be formed from 
cant-6, a frequentative from can-5 ; onrs-ito from our8-5 from our-r5. 

2. A few Intensives of the Third Conjugation, denoting Eager rather 
tiian Repeated action, end in eBs6, rarely 1885 : fac-e885, to do or perform 
eagerly, from fac-ere, to do, perform; liioip-i885, to begin eagerly, from 
incip-ere, to begin, 

365. Inceptives, or Inchoatives, denote the Beginning of the 
action. They are regularly formed from the present stem of 
verbs by adding sco : 

gela-sc6, to begin to freeze, from gel&-re, to freeze 

cal6-8c0, to begin to be warm, •* cal6-re, to be warm 

vir6-sc0, to grow green, ** vir6-re, to be green 

obdorml-scO, to fill asleep, *• obdorml-re, to sleep 

1. The endings ft8c5, 68c5, and i8o5, including the stem vowel of the 
primitive, finally became independent suffixes, and were added to the stems 
of verbs and apparently to the stems of nouns without regard to the char- , 

1 Remember that before t, g becomes o and b becomes p ; see 66, 1. 
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acter of the stem Towel : trem-6flo5, trem-Iso5, to begin to tremble, from 
trem-ere, to tremble; pa6r-ftflo5, to reach boyhood, from puer, a boy, 

366. Desideratives, denoting a Desire to perform the action^ 
end in tnilo or suxio : 



€mp-turiO,i 


to desire to purchase^ 


from em-ere. 


to purchase 


8Crip-turi6, 


to desire to vorite. 


♦* scrib-ere, 


to write 


6-8urio,« 


to desire to eat. 


*» ed-ere, 


to eat 



367. Diminutives, denoting a feeble action, end in illo : 

cant-ill-O, -fire, to sing feebly^ from can t-&re, to sing 

c6ii8crIb-ill-0, -ftre, to scribble^ ** cOnscrib-ere, to write 

1. Diminatives in 1115 are probably formed from verb stems through 
diminutive verbal nouns. 

368. Denominatives are also formed with the suffixes ico 
and igo: 

medic-or, medic-ftrl, to healy from medic-us, physician 

claud-icO, claud-ic&re, to be lame, " claud-us, lame 

remig-o, remig-&re, to be an oarsman, ** rSmez, oarsman 

mlt^igO, mlt-igftre, to make gentle, ** mit-is, gentle 

1. Observe that in medic-or the letters ic belong to the stem of medlo-us, 
while in olaad-lc5 they have become a part of the suffix ic5 ; also that in 
r6iiiig-5 the letters ig belong to the stem of rSmez, while in iiilt-ig5 they 
have become a part of the suffix igd. 



COMPOSITION OP WORDS 

369. Many compound words are formed by uniting two or more 
stems and adding the suffixes of inflection when needed. The stem 
vowel of the first member of the compound generally disappears be- 
fore a vowel and generally takes the form of i before a consonant : 

mSgn-animus, from mfigno-animo-s, magnanimous, o disappears 

grand-aevus, *' grand i-aevo-s, of great age, i disappears 

omni-pot^ns, ** omni-potent-s, omnipotent, i retained 

comi-cen, ** comu-cen, trumpeter, u changed to i 

capri-comus, ** capro-comu-s, capri-com, o changed to i 

1 Sm-p-turld ; p is generally thus developed between m and t ; see 68, 5. 
* 8-8url5, from ♦ed-turiO, from 6d, the strong form of the root of ed-0 ; for 
enphonig changes, see 68, 1. 
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1. Consonant stems generally assume i before another consonant, as, 
hondr-i-flotui, honorable, 

2. The ending of the second member is sometimes slightly changed, espe- 
cially in compound adjectives, which regularly pass into the I-Declension : 
miilti-f5rm-i8, with many forms, 

3. Compounds in ez,^ dez, lex, cen, olda, and cola deserve notice : 
r6m-ez, oarsman; ifl-dex, judge; arti-fex, artist; comi-cen, cornet- 
player; homi-olda, man-slayer; agri-cola, tiller of the soil, 

4. Note also compound adjectives in cepB,^^ fer, ger, dicus, ficus, and 
volas: parti-ceps, taking part; atizi-fer, bearing gold; aimi-ger, carrying 
arms, armor-bearer; f&ti-dicas, prophesying; mIrl-iicuB, causing wonder; 
bene-volus, well-wishing. 

870. Compound words are also formed by prefixing an inde- 
clinable particle to an inflected word with which it could not be 
used separately in the same sense : 

Im-memor, un-mindful; In-aomnis, sleepAess; inter-r6gniim, an inter- 
regnum, the interval between two reigns; per-nox, lasting all night; per- 
facilis, vei-y easy; ad-ease, to be present; 6-dlBcere, to learn thoroughly. 

371. Compound words are also formed by uniting two or more 
words which already sustain to each other some syntactical 
relation : 

Duo-decim, twelve ; Mftrs-piter, father Mars ; poatrl-diS, on the foU 
lowing day ; quot-annia, yearly, on all years; mftgn-oper6 = mSgnO opere, 
greatly ; d6-nuo = d6 nov5, a-new. 

1. In these examples observe that words, not stems, are united : duo and 
decern ; MSLra and pater. 

2. Compounds formed by the union of two or more words are sometimes 
called Syntactic Compounds. Many such were formed by the Romans during 
the classical period. 

372. Compound Nouns and Adjectives may be divided according 
to their meaning into three classes : 

1. Determinative Compounds, in which the second part is qualified by the 
first: inter-r6x, interrex; bene-volus, well-wishing; per-mftgnus, very 
great; in-dlgnus, unworthy. 

1 Ex (ig-is), dex (die-is), fex (fic-is), cen, old-a, and col-a are derived from 
the verbal roots seen in agr-ere, to drive; dic-ere, to tell; f^io-ere, to make; 
can-ere, to nng, play ; caed-ere, to slay^ and ool-ere, to cultivate. 

3 Cep 8. fer, erer, dic-us, fle-us, and vol-us are from the roots of cap-ere. 
to take: fer-re, tn bear; erer-ere, to carry ; dIc-ere, to tell; fac-ere, to make, 
and vol 6, vel le, to wish. 
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2. Objective Compounds, in which the second part is limited by the first 
as object: prin-oeps, taking the first place; balll-ger, waging war; homl- 
cida, one who slays a man ; agri-cola, one who tills the field. 

3. Possessive Comi)oiinds, generally best rendered by supplying having or 
possessing: a6ni-p0s, having bronze feet; ^ celeri-p68, swift-footed; ftll-p&i, 
wing-footed^ having xoings for feet; mftgn-animoa, having a great soul. 

373. Compound Verbs. — Verbs in general are compounded only 
with prepositions, originally adverbs : * 

Ab-Ire, to go <xway ;^ ex-Ire, to go out;^ pr5d-Ire, to go forth; con- 
▼ocftre, to call together; dfi-oldere, to fall off; prae-dlcere, to foretell, 

1. But a few compounds of faci5 and fl5 contain a verbal form in e or 6 : 
cale-facere, to make warm; oale-fierl, to become xjoarm; Q5n8u6-facere, 
to accustom. 

2. Verbs are often united with other words in writing without strictly 
forming compounds: latts facere or aatis-facere, to satisfy^ do enough 
for; anlmnm advertere or anim-advertere, to notice^ turn the mind to. 

3. Verbs in llo6, like the following, are probably best explained as de- 
nominatives : ^ aedl-iicftre, to build, from aedifex ; ampU-ficSre, to enlarge, 
from ampliflcus. 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions often undergo certain vowel 
changes in accordance with phonetic law; see 231. 

374. Prepositions in Composition. — The following facts in regard 
to the Form and Meaning of prepositions in composition are added 
for reference : 



1. A, ab, aba. Form : a before m and ▼, and before f in the verb t 
aba before o, q, t, and, with the loss of b, also before p; ab in other 
situations. Meaning: away, off: &-mittere, to send away; abs-condere, 
to hide away; ab-esse, to be away; ft-fol, I have been away; abs-port&re, 
as-portftre, to carry off; in adjectives, generally negative : ft-mSna, mthout 
mind, frantic ; ab-aimilia, un-like. 

2. Ad. Form : generally unchanged, but d is assimilated before c, gen- 
erally before p and t, and sometimes before g, 1, r, and s, and generally 
dropped before gn, sc, ap, and at. Meaning : to, toward, to one^s self; on, 



1 Observe the force of the compound. ASnus pSs means a brazen foot, but 
adni-pSs means having brazen feet. 

3 The words thus formed are strictly compounds of verbs with adverbs. 

> Observe in these examples the strict adverbial use of the particles ab, ex, 
etc., away, out, etc. Prepositions, on the other hand, always denote relations, 
and are auxiliary to the case endings; see 818. 

4 iq some of these the primitive is not found in actual use. 
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<U^ neoTy in addition: ad-dftoere, lo lead to; ao-oiperef to receive; ad- 
gerere or ag-gerere, to carry to; a-apicere, to look at; ad-diacere, to 
learn in addition. 

3. Ante. Fonn: unchanged except in anti-oipftre, to take b^ore, and 
sometimes in composition with atftre. Meaning : before, in prtference to : 
ante-ourrere, to run before; ante-haMre, topr^er, 

4. Circtun. Form: sometimes cirou in composition with e5, Ire. Mean- 
ing: round, about: oiroum-mlttere, to send round; ciroum-Ire or olrcu- 
Ire, to go round. 

6. Com, con, co. Form : com before b, m, p, and in com-edere, to 
eat up ; m assimilated before r and sometimes before 1 ; co before vowels, 
except in com-edere, before h, gn, and sometimes before n ; con in other 
situations. Meaning: together, with, in various senses: com-bibek-e, to 
drink together j co-Ire, to go together; con-loqnl, col-loqol, to talk with 
or together; completely, thoroughly: con-citftre, to rouse thoroughly; con- 
d^naoa, very dense. 

6. E, ez. Form : ex before vowels and before c, h, p, q, a, t, and with 
assimilation before f ; e before the other consonants. Meaning : out, forth, 
without, free from: ex-ire, to go out or forth; ez-aangoia, without blood; 
thoroughly, completely, successfully : ez-flrere, to bum up ; ef-iloere, to do 
successfully ; S-dfLma, very hard. 

7. In. Fonn : n is generally assimilated before m, often before r and 
sometimes before 1, generally changed to m before b and p, otherwise un- 
changed. Meaning: in, into, on, at, against: in-colere, to dwell in; in- 
xld6re or ir-zidere, to laugh at; im-ptlgnare, to fight against. 

8. Inter. Form: unchanged, except in intel-legere, to understand. 
Meaning : between, together, sometimes involving interruption or ruin : 
inter-venIre, to come between; Inter-dlcere, to forbid, inter-dict; inter- 
Ire, to perish. 

9. Ob, oba. Form: generally ob, but b is assimilated before c, f, g, 
and p and dropped in o-mlttere, to omit ; oba in obs-ol6scere, to grow old, 
and with the loss of b in os-tendere, to display. Meaning : before, in the 
way, against: of-ferre, to bring before; ob-st&re, to stand in tJie tcay; 
op-pflgn&re, to fight against ; down, completely : oc-cldere, to cut down. 

10. Per. Form: generally unchanged, but sometimes r is assimilated 
before 1 and dropped before i consonant in compounds of Itlrere, as 
peritbrere, pfiierere, to swear falsely. Meaning: through, thoroughly; 
sometimes with the idea of breaking through, disregarding: per-legere 
or pel-legere, to read through; per-dlacere, to learn thoroughly; per- 
ildus, perfidious, breaking faith. 

11. Post. Form: generally unchanged. Meaning: c^fter, behind : poat- 
habfire, to place after, esteem less. 

12. Prod, pro. Form: generally pr5, but pr5d, the original form, is 
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retained in a few words before vowels. Meaning : forth^ forward^ before, 
for: pr6d-Ire, to go forth; pr5oiirrere, to run forward; prd-pflgnare, 
to fight in front of to fight for; pr5-hib6re, to hold aloof to prohibit. 

13. Ehib, Babfl. Form : generally sub, but b is assimilated before c, f, 
g, and p, and often before m and r. B is dropped before sp ; subs, short- 
ened to SOS or BQ, occurs in a few words. Meaning : under, down, from 
under, in place of, secretly, somewhat, slightly: sub-Ire, to go under; sub- 
dfloere, to draw from under, withdraw; 8a-8picere> to look up ; sus-dpere, 
to undertake; sub-Btitaere, to substitute; sub-ripere, to take away secretly ; 
sab-dilficilis, somewhat difficult, 

14. Trans. Form: generally unchanged, but trSn is the usual form 
before ■, and trft is often used before d, i consonant, 1, m, and n. 
Meaning: across, through, completely: trans- ourrere, to run across; trSn- 
sUIre, to leap across; tra-dfloere, to lead across; trftns-igere, to transact, 
finish. 

375. The following inseparable Particles occur in composition : 

1. Ambi. Form: generally amb before vowels and am before conso- 
nants, but an is used before o, q, and t Meaning: around, round, on 
both sides, in tioo directions: amb-Ire, to go round; amb-igere, to act 
in two ways,, to hesitate; am-patftre, to cut round or off; an-qnXrere, to 
search round. 

2. An: away, from: dm-fxifsote, to flee away. 

8. Dls, dl. Form: dis before p, q, t, before s followed by a vowel, 
and sometimes before 1 consonant, but s Is assimilated before f and changed 
to r before a vowel ; dl in most other situations. Meaning : apart, asunden, 
between, sometimes negative and sometimes intensive: dis-tin6re, to hold 
apart; dif-fngere, to flee asunder; dlr-imere, to take in pieces, destroy; 
diMcUls, dif'ficult, not easy ; dl-landfbre, to praise highly. 

4. In. Form : n dropped before gn ; otherwise like the preposition in. 
Meaning: not, t<n-: I-gn5scere, not to know, to pardon; im-memor, 
un-minciful; in-lmlcns, un-fHendly. 

5. For. Form : r assimilated before 1 and s. Meaning : forth, before, 
near: pol-lic6ri, to hold forth, promise; pos-sid6ret to sit near, possess; 
por-rlgere, to hold forth, to offer. 

6. Red, re. Form : red before vowels, before h and in red-dere ; re 
in other situations. Meaning : back, again, in return, sometimes not, un- : 
red-Ire, to go back; re-fioere, to repair, to make again; re-sIgnSre, to 
unseal. 

7. SSd, s6 : generally s6 ; apart, aside : sS-o6dere, to go apart, se-cede ; 
BSd-iti5, a going apart, sedition. 

8. V6: not, without; vfi-sftnus, not sane; ve-cors, without heart, 
senseless. 
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PART IV. — SYNTAX 

SYNTAX OF SENTENCES 

L CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES 

376. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

377. A sentence is a word, or a combination of words, compress- 
ing either a single thought or two or more thoughts. 

1. A simple sentence expresses a single thought : 
ROmulus urbem condidit, Romulus founded the cUy, 

2. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences : 

Ego regGs Siecl, vOs tyranuOs intrOdficitis, I have banisJied kings, you 
introduce tyrants. 

3. A Declarative Sentence has the form of an assertion : 
Miltiades accQs&tus est, Miltiades was accused. 

4. An Interrogative Sentence has the form of a question : 
Quis n5n paupertfttem extimfiscit, who does not fear poverty f 

6. An Imperative Sentence has the form of a command or entreaty : 
Llberft rem pGblicam metu, free the republic from fear. 

0. An Exclamatory Sentence has the form of an exclamation : 
Reliquit quOs virOs, what men he lias left ! 

378. Simple Interrogative sentences are generally introduced 
by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb, or by an inter- 
rogative particle, ne, non-ne, or nnm : ne asking for information ; 
nonne generally implying an affirmative answer, and num a nega- 
tive answer : 

Quis doctior Aristotele fuit, who was more learned than Aristotle f Quid 
tandem t6 impedit, what^ pray, hinders you f HOra quota est, what time is 
it f Ubinam gentium sumus, where in the world are we f Estisne vOs leg&tl 
missi, were you sent as ambassadors f N5nne nObilitarl volunt, do they not 
wish to be renowned f Num igitur peccfimus, are xne then at fault f 

1. But questions in Latin, as in English, sometimes dispense with the in- 
terrogative word, especially in impassloued discourse ; 
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Ego nOn poterO, sJiall I not be able f Vis rScte vlvere, do you wish to live 
rightly f 

2. The particle ne is regularly appended to the emphatic word of the sen- 
tence ; appended to n5n it forms n5n-ne. It is, however, sometimes added 
to other interrogative words without aftecting their meaning, as in ntrum-ne, 
quanta-ne, etc. 

3. An emphatic tandem, meaning indieed^ pray, then, is often found in 
interrogative sentences, as in the second example. 

4. Ncun appended to an interrogative also adds emphasis, as in nbinam 
in the fourth example. 

5. For two interrogatives in the same clause, and for an interrogative 
with tdntos, see 611, 3 and 4. 

379. Answers. — In replying to a question of fact the Latin 
usually repeats some emphatic word, or its equivalent, often with 
proxBQB, vero, and the like, or, if negative, with non : 

Nempe neg&s, do you indeed deny? PrOrsus negO, certainly I deny; 
c. Tuao. 5, 5. Fossumusne esse ttiti, can we he safe f NOn possumus, we 
can not; c. Ph. 12, 12. Tuam vestem detrftxit tibi, did he strip your garment 
from you? Factum, he did, lit. done = it was done ; T. Eun. 707. 

1. Sometimes the simple particle is used — affirmatively, slUiS, etiam, 
tta, T^rd, oertfi, etc. ; negatively, n5n, minimfi, etc. : 

VIsue sermOnX d^mus operam sedentSs, do you wish us to (that we should) 
attend to the conversation sitting f San6 quidem, y^s indeed; c. Leg. 2,1. 
Vfinitne, has he come? Non, no; Pi. Ps. 1067. 

380. Double or Disjunctive Questions offer a choice or alterna- 
tive. The first clause generally has utrom or ne, or it omits the 
particle ; the second generally has an, as follows : 

ntmiKi, an, 

ne, an, whether, or 

— » an, ^ 

Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est, is that your fault or ours? R^^niaiiine 
venio, an hic maneam, am I going to Eome or am I to remain here? Haec 
vera, an falsa sunt, are these things true or false? 

1. A negative in the second clause gives an n5n, very rarely neo-ne : 
Isne est quem quaerO, an nOn, is he the one whom I seek or not? T. Ph. 852. 

Sunt haec tua verba, necne, are these your words, or not? c. Tusc. 8, is. 

2. In poetry and later prose the first clause may have utrum-ne, or 
. . ne, and the second an : 
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Utrumne persequemor Otfum, an, etc., shall we enjoy our leisure, or, etc. ? 
Utrum praedicemne, an taceam, shall I make it known t or he silent f 

3. By the omission of the first clause, the second sometimes stands alone 
with an in the sense of or, and sometimes an is used to introduce inter- 
rogative sentences which do not seem to involve an ellipsis : 

Quid ais, what do you sayf An vCnit Pamphilus, or has Pamphilus come? 

4. By the omission of the second clause, the first sometimes stands alone 
with utmm : 

Utrum hoc bellum nOn est, is not this war? c. Ph. 8, 2, 7. 

6. One or two rare forms occur in poetry, as ne . . . ne, in VergU, and 
. . . ne, once in Horace : 

Itistitiaene prius mirer belline, should I more admire your regard for jus- 
tice or your martial deeds f v. ii, 126. MftiOra minOrane f&m&, are they stq>e' 
rior or inferior to their fame? H. E. i, ii. 

6. Disjunctive, or Compound Questions, are sometimes extended to three 
or more members. Indeed Cicero, PrO DomO, 22, 67, has a question of this 
kind with eight members. 

II. ELEMENTS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 

381. The Simple Sentence, alike in its most simple and in its 
most expanded form, consists of two distinct parts, expressed or 
implied, and of only two : 

1. The Subject, or that of which it speaks. 

2. The Predicate, or that which is said of the subject. 

382. The Simple or unmodified Subject may be a noun, a pro- 
noun, expressed or implied, or some word or words used as a 
noun ; and the Simple or unmodified Predicate may be either a 
verb alone or a suitable verb, generally sum, with a Predicate 
Noim or a Predicate Adjective : 

Cluilius raoritur, Cluilius dies. Ego scribO, Iiorite. VIcimus, we have con- 
quered, Dolere malum est, to suffer is an evU. Vita cara est, l\fe is dear. 

1. In these examples observe that the subjects are Clniliiis, ego, the 
pronoun implied in vioi-mus, the Infinitive dolSre used as a noun, and 
vita. These subjects are all in the Nominative, according to 887. 

2. Observe that the predicates are moritur, 8orIb5, violmiis, tnaimw 
est and cSra est. Malum, thus used, is called a Predicate Noun, and oftra 
a Predicate Adjective. 
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383. The Complex Subject consists of the simple subject with 
one or more modifiers^ generally an adjective^ a noun in apposition, 
or a Genitive : 

Albfinus rex moritur, the Alban king dies, Cluilius rCx moritur, Clnilivs 
the king dies, Pertttiles XenophOntis libri sunt, t?ie books of Xenophon are 
very useful, 

1. Observe that the complex subjects are AlbSims rSz, Cluilliu rSz, 
and Xenoph5nti8 llbrl 

2. In distinction from a predicate noun, or a predicate adjective, any 
noun or adjective used simply as a modifier of the subject, or of any other 
noun, is called an Attributive Noun or Adjective. 

3. A noun or pronoun, used to describe or identify another noun or pro- 
noun denoting the same person or thing, is said to be in Apposition with it 
and is called an Appositive : Cliiilins rSz, Cluilius the king, Appositives 
therefore form one variety of attributive nouns. 

384. The Complex Predicate consists of the simple predicate 
with its modifiers. These may be objective modifiers, adverbial 
modifiers, or both : 

Gloria virtdtem sequitur, glory follows merit. Sapient^ f ellciter vivunt, 
the vfise live happily. In his castris Cluilius moritur, in this camp Cluilius 
dies. Pons iter paene hostibus dedit, the bridge well-nigh offered a passage 
to the enemy. 

1. Here observe that the modifier in the first example is the object virtCl- 
tem, in the second the adverb feilciter, in the third the adverbial expres- 
sion in his caatxis, and in the fourth the direct object iter, the indirect 
object hoatibuB, and the adverb paene. 

2. All nouns may be modified like the subject ; see 888. 

3. All adjectives may be modified by adverbs, and some adjectives may 
be modified by certain oblique cases : 

Satis humilis est, he is sufficiently humble. Semper avidi laudis fuistis, 
you have always been desirous of praise. Habetis ducem memorem vestri, 
you hone a leader mindful of you. 

nL ELEMENTS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES 

385. A Compound Sentence may consist of two or more inde- 
pendent sentences, combined without any change of form : 

851 ruit et mont^ umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting and the moun- 
tains are shaded, Audendum est aliquid, aut omnia patienda, something 
must be risked, or everything must be endured. 

HABK. LAX. GRAM. — 18 
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386. A Compound Sentence may consist of two or more sen* 
tences so combined that one of them retains its independent form 
while the others are made subordinate to it : 

Priusquam incipifis, cOnsoltO opus est, before you begin, there is need of 
deliberation. 

1. In sentences of this kind the part which makes complete sense, — o5n- 
8ult5 opus est, there is need of deliberation, — is called the Principal or 
Independent Clause ; and the part which is dependent upon it, — priuA- 
quam incipifis, before you begin, — is called the Dependent or Subordinate 
Clause. 

2. The subordinate clause may be the subject or the predicate of the 
compound sentence or the modifier either of the subject or of the predi- 
cate: 

Quid dies ferat,i incertum est, what a day will bring forth is uncertain, 
Exitus fuit OratiOnis, sibT nUllam cum his amicitiam esse posse,^ the dose of 
his oration was that he could have no friendship with them. Ego, qui te 
cOnflrmO,^ ipse m6 nOn possum, / who encourage you am unable to encour- 
age myself. Zenonem, cum Athfinls essem,^ audifibam, / heard Zeno when 
I was at Athens. 



SUBJECT AND PREDICATE — RULES OF AOREEBCENT 

SUBJECT NOMINATIVE 

387. Rule. — The subject of a Finite Verb is put in the 
Nominative : 

Romulus regn&vit, Romulus reigned. Gloria virtiitem sequitur, glory 
follows merit. Ignoro quid agSs, / do not know how you are. Ego reges 
eieci, vos tyrannos introdiicitis, / have banished kings, you introduce 
tyrants; Ad Her. 4, 68. 

1. A Pronominal Subject is seldom expressed, as it is implied in the ending 
of the verb, as in the third example, but it may be expressed for emphasis 
or contrast, as in the last example. 

2. For the different forms of the subject, see 88$. 

8. The subject of an Infinitive is put in the Accusative ; see 416. 

1 In the first example, the clause qxiid dlSs ferat is the subject ; in the seoond, 
Blbl . . . posse is the predicate ; in the third, qvd . . . cSnflrmS, a modifier of 
the subject ; aud in the fourth, cum . . . essem, a modifier of the predicate. 



i 
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AGREEMENT OF VERB WITH SUBJECT 

388. Rule. — A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in 
Number and Person: 

Romulus urbem condidit, Romulus founded the city. Castor et Pollux 
ex equis pugnftre visi sunt, Castor and Pollux were seen to fight on horse^ 
back ; c. N. D. 2, 2. Scrlbam ad te, / shall write to you, 

1. Participles in compound tenses also agree with the subject in gender 
according to 894, 1, as in the second example. 

2. For the pronominal subject implied in the verb, as in the last exam- 
ple, see 887, 1. 

8. A General or Indefinite subject is often denoted by impersonal passive 
forms and by certain persons of the active, as the first and third person 
plural Indicative and Subjunctive and the second person singular Subjunctive, 
dldmiis, we (people) say; dlctint, they say; dlofts, you (any one) may say : 

Ad vesperum pGgnatum est, they fought till evening. Quae volumus, 
credimus, we believe what we wish, Agere quod agas c0nslder&t6 decet, you 
should do considerately whatever you do; o. Off i, 27. 

4. The verb is sometimes omitted, when it can be readily supplied, espe- 
cially est and simt in proverbs and brief sayings : 

Omnia praeclftra r&ra, all excellent things are rare ; c. Am. 21. Quot homi- 
nes, tot sententiae, as many opinions as men ; T. Pb. 464. Ecce tuae litterae, 
lOf your letter; c. Att. is, 16. 

6. I>Ib5 and laoi5 are often omitted in short sentences and clauses : 

Pauca de m6, a few words in regard to myself; c. N. D. 8, 2. Quid opus 
est pltUra, what need of (saying) more f c. Sen. i, 8. Quae cum dixisset, Cotta 
finem, having thus spoken (when he had thus spoken), Cotta closed (made 
an end); c.n.d.8.40. 

6. Faoi5 is often omitted in Livy after nihil aliud (amplius, minus, etc.) 
qaam, nothing other (more, less, etc.) than, merely; nihil praeterquam, 
nothing except, merely : 

Nihil aliud quam stet^runt parfttl ad pOgnandum, they merely stood pre- 
pared for battle; L. 84» 46. 

7. Certain brief forms of expression very often dispense with the verb : 
quid, w?kU f quid enim, whctt indeed f quid erg5, what then f quid quod, 
wh<U of the fact that? n6 pltlra, not to say more ; quid h5c ad mS, what 
is this tome? DiUl ad rem, nothing to the subject. 
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J. Synesis. — Sometimes, especially in poetry and in Liyy, 
the predicate is construed according to the real meaning of the 
subject without regard to grammatical gender or number. Thus 

1. With collective nouns, inventfls, multittid5, pars, and the like. 
These, though singular in form, are often plural in sense : 

luventfis ruit certantque, the youth rush forth and contend; V. 8, «8. 
Multitado abeunt, tlie multitude depart; L. M, 8. Mftgna pars abeunt, a large 
part withdraws ; 8. «o, 8. 

Note. — In the first example, observe that the former of the two verbs is 
in the singular and the latter in the plural, not an uncommon construction 
with collective noims. 

2. With milia, often masculine in sense : 

Sex mIlia peditum mOre Macedonum armftti fu^re, six thousand of the 
infantry were armed in the manner of Macedonians ; L. 87, 40. 

3. With quisque, uterque, alius . . . alium, alter . . . alterum, and 

the like : 

Uterque e5rum exercitum gdtlcunt, each of them leads out his army; 
Caes. c. 8, 80. Allus alium domOs sufts invltant, they invite each other to their 
homes ; s. 66, 8. 

4. With a singular subject accompanied by an Ablative with com : 
Dux cum principibus capiuntur, the leader with his chi^s is taken ; L. 81, 60. 

5. With partim . . . partim in the sense of pars . . . pars : 
BonOrum partim necess&ria sunt, partim nOn necess&ria, of good tilings 

some are necessary ^ others are not necessary ; c. Part. 84, 86. 

6. Occasionally in poetry with a neuter pronoun or adjective limited 
by a Partitive Genitive : 

Quid hQc tantum hominum (= tot homines) incCdunt, why are so many 
men coming this way f Pi. Poon. 6i9. 

390. The verb agrees, not with its subject, but with the Predi- 
cate Noun, or with a noun after quam, nisi, etc., when that noun 
is nearer than the subject and when the subject is an Infinitive 
or a clause : 

NOn omnis error stultitia dlcenda est, not every error should he called 
folly ; c. Div. 2, 48. Puerl TrOiftnum dicitur agmen, the boys are called the 
Trojan band; v. 6, 602. Nihil aliud nisi pftx quaeslta est, nothing but peace 
was sought; c. Off. i, 28. Contentum suls rebus esse m&ximae sunt divitiae, 
to be content with one's own is the greatest wealth; c. P»rad. 6, 8. 
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391. The verb often agrees^ not with its subject, but with an 
Appositive, regularly when the appositive is oppidum : 

Corinthiis, Graeciae l&men, ezstlnctum est, Corinth^ the light of Chreece^ was 
extinguished; c. Man. 6,11. Yolsinil, oppidum ToscOmm, concrem&tum est, 
Volsiniij a town of the Tuscans^ was burned, 

392. With two or more subjects, the verb may agree either 
with one subject and be understood with the others, or with all 
the subjects conjointly : 

Homfims fait et H6siodus ante ROmam conditam. Homer and Hesiod lived 
before the founding of Rome ; O. Tusc. 1, 1, 8. Aut mOrfis spectari aut fortOna 
Bolet, eiiher character or fortune is wont to be regarded, Pompfiius, Lentulus, 
ScIpiO periCrunt, Pompey, Lentulus^ and Scipio perished. Ego et Cicer5 
▼alfimus, Cicero and I are well; c. Fam. 14, 6. Ta et Tullia valCtis, you and 
Tullia are well. Pater mihl et m&ter mortal sunt, my father and mother are 
dead ; T. Eun. 617. Labor volaptfisque inter s6 stmt Iftncta, labor and pleasure 
are joined together ; L. 5,4. 

1. The verb generally agrees with one sabject and is understood with the 
others, when it stands before the subjects or between them, as in the first 
example, and when the subjects represent inanimate objects, as in the second 
example. 

2. A verb agreeing conjointly with subjects differing in Person, takes the 
first person rather than the second and the second rather than the third, as 
in the fourth and fifth examples. 

8. A participle in a compound tense, agreeing conjointly with subjects dif- 
fering in Gender, is masculine if the subjects denote persons, otherwise gen- 
erally neater, as in the sixth and seventh examples. 

4. Two Subjects as a Unit — Two singular subjects forming in sense a 
Unit or Whole admit a singular verb : 

Cui senfttus populusque ROm&nus praemia dedit, to whom the senate and 
Roman people (i.e. the state as a unit) gave rewards; c. Baib. 4, 10. Sed 
tempos necessitasque postulat, but the time and necessity (i.e. the crisis) 
demand; O. Off. 1, 28, 81. 

6. With Aut or Neque. — When subjects connected by aut, vel, neque, 
nee, alve, or sea are of the same person, the verb generally agrees witli 
the nearest subject, but when they differ in person, the verb is generally 
plural: 

Aut Brfitus aut Cassius itidicftvit, either Brutus or Cassius Judged. Haec 
neque ego neque ta fScimus, neitlier you nor I have done these things; T. Ad. 
108. 
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AFPOSITIVES AND PREDICATE NOUNS 

393. Rule. — A noun used as an Appositive or as a Predi- 
cate of another noun denoting the same person or thing 
agrees with it in Case: 

Appositives. — Cluilius rex moritur, CluUius the king dies. Saguntum, 
foederatam clvit&teni^ expugn&vit, he took Saguntum^ an allied town, Tbe- 
mistoclcs veni ad te, /, Themistoclesy have come to you; N. 2, 9. Yeniis, 
regina Cnidi, Venus, the queen of Cnidtis; H. i, 80. 

Predicates. — Usus magister est, experience is a teacher ; 0. B. Post. 4, 9. 
Vita magistra est, life is an instructress; c. Bosc. A. S7, 75. ExstitistI tu 
vindex nostrae Ubertatis, you have appeared as the defender of our liberty, 
Servius rex est declfir&tus, Servius was declared king, 

1. An appositive or a predicate noun with different forms for different 
genders must agree in gender as well as in case ; as CluiliuB r6z, Venus 
rSglna, flauB maglBter, vita magtstra, above. 

2. An appositive or a predicate noun may agree with a pronoun, whether 
expressed or only implied in the ending of a verb. Thus ThemiBtoolSs above 
agrees with a pronoun implied in v6dI, while vindez agrees with tfi ex- 



3. Clauses. — A noun or pronoun may be an appositive or predicate of a 
clause, or a clause an appositive or predicate of a noun or pronoun : 

Ceterum, id quod nOn timSbant, prope llbertSs ftmissa est, but liberty was 
almost lost, that which they did not fear; L. 2, 8. Faclnus est vinclre civem 
Rom&num, to bind a Roman citizen is a crime, Or&culum datum erat vie- 
trlc^ Athenfis fore, an oracle had been given that Athens toould be ffictori- 
ous ; C. Tusc. 1, 28. 

4. Partitive Apposition. — The parts may be appositives or predicatee of 
the whole, or the whole may be an appositive or predicate of the parts : 

Duo reg€s, ille bellG, hic p&ce, civitfttem auxSrunt, two kings advanced the 
interests of the state, the former by war, t?ie latter by peace; L. i, 21. Ptole- 
maeus et Cleopatra, r6g6s AegyptI, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, rulers of Egypt ; 
ct. L. 87, 8. Nautius et Ftlrius cOnsul€s erant, Nautius and Furius were coii- 
SUlS; L. 2, 89. 

5. Predicate Apposition. — Appositives sometimes have nearly the force 
of subordinate clauses : 

Aedem Saltitis dictator dedicftvit, he dedicated the temple of Salus when 
(he was) dictator; L. 10, 1, 9. 

6. Fossessives admit a Genitive in apposition with the Genitive implied 
in them : 
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Ad toam ipdus amicitiam, to your own friendship, NOmen meam absentis, 
my name in my absence. 

7. Locatiyes admit appositives in the Locative Ablative, with or without 
a preposition : 

Albae cOnstitfirunt in urbe opportdnft, they halted at Alba, a convenient 
city; c. Ph. 4, 2. CorinthI, Achftiae urbe, at Corinth, a city of Achaia; 

Tao. H. 8, 1. 

8. Predicate nouns are most frequent with sum and a few intransitive 
verbs, 6vad5, ezsiBt5, appfired, and the like, and with passive verbs of ^ 
Appointing, Making, Naming, Regarding, and the like. 

9. Predicate nouns are used, not only with finite verbs, but also with 
Infinitives and participles, and sometimes without verb or participle : 

Orestem sS esse dixit, he said that he was Orestes. D6cl&ratus rSz Numa, 
Numa having been declared king. CanlniO cOnsule, Caninius being consul, 

10. In the poets, predicate nouns are used with verbs of a great variety 
of signification : 

R6zque paterque audlstl, you have been called both king and father (have 
heard yourself so called) ; H. E. l, 7, 87. Ego quae divom incSdO r^glna, I who 
walk as queen of the gods; V. i, 46. 

11. The Dative of the object for which (483), pr5 with the Ablative, and 
loc5 or iniiner5 (or in nnmerd) with the Grenitive, are often kindred in 
force to predicate noims : 

MalO est hominibus avftritia, avarice is an evil to men (is to men for an 
evil). Sicilia nObIs prO aerftriO fuit, Sicily was a treasury (for a treasury) 
for us, De()rum numerd eOs dticunt, they consider them as gods (in the num- 
ber of). 

12. For the Predicate Accusative, see 410, 1. 

AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES 

394. Rule. — Adjectives, whether Attributive or Predi- 
cate, agree with their nouns in Gender, Number, and Case : 

Fortuna caeca est. Fortune is blind. Verae amicitiae sempitemae sunt, 
true friendships are enduring, Usus magister est optimus, Experience is 
the best teacher, Haec aurea vfisa, these golden vessels. Sol oriens diem 
cdnficit, the sun rising makes the day. Certum est liberos am&ri, it is 
certain that children are loved. 

1. Demonstratives and participles are adjectives in construction, and 
accordingly conform to this rule, as haeo vftsa, b51 orlSiw. 
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2. Remember that in the paasive forms of the verb the participle some- 
times agrees with a predicate noon or with an appositive ; see 890, 991. 

8. For the distinction between an attributive adjective and a predicate 
adjective, see 888, 2. 

4. Agreement with Clause, etc. — An adjective may agree with any word 
or words used substantively, as with a pronoun, clause, infinitive, etc. Thus, 
in the last example, certain agrees with llberda cunSrl When an adjective 
agrees with a clause, or with an Infinitive, it is always neuter, generally 
singular, but in poetry it is sometimes plural as hi Greek : 
* Ut Aeneas iactetur nOta tibi, how Aeneas is tossed about is knovm to you; 

y, 1, 667. 

•6. A neuter adjective used substantively sometimes supplies the place of 
a predicate adjective : 

Cum mors sit eztrCmum, since death is the last thing; G. Fun. 6, 21. Triste 
lupus stabulls, a wolf is a sad thing for the flocks; v. E. 8, 80. 

6. A neuter adjective with a Genitive is often used in poetry and in late 
prose, rarely in Caesar and Cicero, instead of an adjective with its noun ; 
especially in the Nominative and Accusative : 

Mlrfttur strata viftrum,i he admires the paved streets; v. l, 422. Comiptos 
vanis rSrum, deluded by vain things ; u. 8. 2, 2. Cuncta terrftrum subficta, all 
lands subdued; H. 2, i, 28. 

7. Sometimes, though chiefly in poetry, the adjective or participle con- 
forms to the real meaning of its noun, without regard to grammatical gender 
or number : 

Pars cert&re parfttl, a part (some) prepared to contend ; v. 5, loe. Absente 
nObIs (= me), in my absence; T. Ean. 649. Demosthenes cum ceteris erant 
expulsl, Demosthenes unth the others had been banished; N. 19, 2. 

8. Agreement with One Noun for Another. — When a noun governs 
another in the Genitive, an adjective belonging in sense to one of the two 
nouns sometimes agrees with the other, especially in poetry and late prose : 

MaiGra rerum initia, the beginning of greater things; L. i»l. Ad itXstI 
cursum amnis, to the regular course of tJie river; L. l, 4. 

9. In poetry an adjective or participle predicated of an Accusative is some- 
times attracted into the Nominative to agree with the subject : 

Ostendit se dextra, she shows herself favorable ; v. 2» 888. 

395. An adjective or participle, belonging in sense to two or 
more nouns, may agree with one and be understood with the 
others, or it may agree with them all conjointly : 

1 Strftta vl&rum, poetical for stratas viis. 
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Dabit&re yIshs est Sulpicius et Cotta, Sulpicim and CoUa seemed to doubt; 
C. Or. 1, 0S. Temerit&B Ign0rati5qae vitidsa est, rashness and ignorance are 
bad. Castor et PollOx ex equls pQgnftre visl sunt, Castor and Pollux were 
seen to fight on horseback; c. N. D. 8, 2. 

1. An attributive adjective generally agrees with the nearest noun ; a 
predicate adjective less frequently : 

AgrI omnes et maria, all lands and seas; 0. Tosc. i, 28. Huic Hyperldes 
proximus et Aeschines fuit, next to him were Hpperides and Aeschines; 
C. Brat 9, 86. 

2. A plural adjective or participle used with two or more nouns of differ- 
ent genders is generally masculine, when the nouns denote living beings, or 
are in a manner personified, otherwise generally neuter, used substantively ; 
see S04, 6: 

Pater mihi et m&ter mortui sunt, my father and mother are dead; 
et. T. Ean. 517. R6x rfigiaque classis ^ profecti, the king and the royal fleet set 
out. HonOrSs, imperia, victOriae fortulta sunt, honors^ commands^ and vic- 
tories are accidental things; c.Off. 2, 6. Inimica inter s6 sunt libera clvitfts 
et rOx, a free state and a king are things hostile to each other. Labor 
▼oluptfisque, dissimillima nattirft, inter s6 sunt idncta, labor and pleasurct 
things most unlike by nature, are Joined together, 

NoTB. — Moreover, with nouns denoting inanimate objects, the adjective 
or participle is sometimes neuter, irrespective of the gender of the nouns : 

Stultitia et temeritfts et InitLstitia sunt fugienda, folly^ rashness, and 
injustice are things to be avoided; cf. c. Fin. s, ii. 

3. Two or more adjectives in the singular may belong to a plural noun : 
prima et vicesima legldnSs, the first and twentieth legions. 

4. In the same manner two or more praenSinlna, personal names, in the 
singular may be combined with a family name in the plural: Onaeas et 
PUbliiis 8oIpi5n6B, Onaeus and Publius Scipio. 

5w For Roman names, see 864, 3. 

AGREEMENT OF PRONOUNS 

396. Rule. — Pronouns agree with their antecedents in 
Gender, Number, and Person: 

Nemo est qui te non metuat, there is no one who does not fear you. 
Graeci rebus istls, quas nos contemnimus, delectantur, the Greeks are de- 
lighted with those things which we despise. Nihil agis quod ego non videaro, 

1 Here rSgriA classis is in a manner personified, as it represents the soldiers 
who manned the fleet. 
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you do nothing which 1 do not see. Ego qui t6 confirmd, ipse mS ndn pos- 
sum, / who encouraged you am not Me to encourage myself. Vis est in 
virtutibus ; eSs excitft, there is strength in virtues ; arouse them, 

1. When the antecedent is a determinative in agreement with a personal 
pronoun, the relative takes the person of the latter : 

Haec is feci qui sod&lis Dolabellae eram, / who was the companion of 
Dolabella did this; c. Fam. 12, u. 

2. Pronouns which have predicate nouns associated with them generally 
agree by attraction with those nouns : 

Animal quem ^ voc&mus hominem, the animat which toe cM man ; C. Lej?. 
1, 7. Thebae quod ^ BoeOtiae caput est, Thebes which is the capital of Boeotia ; 
L. 43, 44. Ea^ erat confessiO, that (the fact stated) teas an admission ; L. 1, 45. 

NoTB. — Pronouns are not usually attracted when they are neuter and 
stand in a negative sentence nor when the predicate noun is a foreign 
proper name : 

Nee sopor illud erat, nor was that sleep ; v. 8, m. FlOmen quod appel- 
ifttur Tamesis, a river which is called the Thames; Cms. 5, 11. 

3. Pronouns, when used as adjectives, conform, of course, to the ordinary 
rule for adjectives ; see 894. 

397. Synesis. — The Pronoun is sometimes construed according 
to the real meaning of the antecedent without regard to gram- 
matical form, and sometimes it refers to the class of objects to 
which the antecedent belongs : 

Equitfttum praemittit qui videant, etc., he sends forward his cavalry to see^ 
etc. ; Caes. 1, 15. Eftrum rfirum utrumque, each of these things ; c. Div. 1, 52. 
Quia fessum mllitem hab6bat, ils quietem dedit, as he had an exhausted sol- 
diery, he gave them rest. DSmocritum omittftmus ; nihil est enim apud istos, 
let us omit Democritus; for there is nothing in the works of such. 

398. Two or More Antecedents. — When a pronoun refers to two 
or more antecedents, it generally agrees with them conjointly, but 
it sometimes agrees with the nearest, or the most important : 

Pietfis, VirtCls, Fides, quftrum^ ROmae templa sunt. Piety, Virtue, and 
Faith, whose temples are at Borne ; c. Leg. 2, 11. Praeter culpam ac pecc&- 
tum, qua 2 semper carfibis, except fault and error, from which you will ever 
be free; c. Fam. 5, 21. 

1 <%uem attracted from quod to a^ee with hominem ; quod attracted from 
quae to Agree with caput, and ea from id to agree with cOnfessiS. 

3 Quftrum agrees with Piet&s. VirtUs, FidSs, conjointly ; qu& with oulpam 
the more important. 
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1. With antecedents diftering in gender, the pronoun conforms to the 
rule for adjectives, being generally masculine if the antecedents denote 
persons, otherwise neuter ; see 896, 2 r 

L&t6na et ApollO et Diftna, quorum divlnum domicilium compXlavit, La- 
tona, Apollo J and Diana, whose divine abode he pillaged; c. Ver. 6, 72. In- 
cOntftantia et temeritSs, quae digna n5n sunt de5, inconstancy and rashness, 
which are things not worthy of a god; cf. c. N. D. 8, 24. 

2. With antecedents differing in person, the pronoun conforms to the 
rule for verbs, preferring the first person to the second and the second to 
the third, see 898, 2 * 

Err&stis et ta et collSgae tul qui spSrSstis, both you and your colleagues 
who hoped, have made a mistake; C. Agr. i, 7. 

399. Relative Construction. — Originally the relative was a pro- 
nominal adjective in agreement with the antecedent repeated in 
the relative clause, as itinera duo, quibus itineribus, two ways, by 
which ways. Generally the antecedent is retained in the principal 
clause and omitted in the relative clause^ but sometimes it is re- 
tained in the relative clause and omitted in the principal clause, 
and sometimes it is omitted in both. Hence the following forms : 

1. Antecedent in both clauses : 

Erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus dom5 ezire possent, there were two 
ways by which they were able to go from home; Caes. i, 6. 

2. Antecedent omitted in the relative clause, the usual construction : 
Marius qui Italiam obsidiOne Uberftvit, Marius who freed Italy from siege. 

8. Antecedent omitted in the principal clause, but retained in the rela- 
tive clause. In this construction the relative clause in classical prose 
generally stands first: 

In quem egressi sunt locum, Tr5ia vocfttur, the place where (into which) 
they landed is called Troy; L. i, i. Quam quisque nOrit artem, in hJU; sG 
exerceat, let every one practice the art which he knows; c. Tusc. i, 18, 4i. 

4. Antecedent omitted in both clauses. This is common when the ante- 
cedent is indefinite, or is implied in a possessive pronoun, or in an adjective : 

Sunt qui cSnseant, there are some who think. Yestrft, qui cum integritftte 
vixistis, hOc interest, this interests you who have lived uprightly; C. SuU. 28, 79. 
Servill tumulta, quOs, etc., in t?ie revolt of the slaves whom, etc.; Caes. l, 40. 

NoTB. — In the second example, the antecedent of qui is a personal pronoun 
implied in vestrA, and in the last example the antecedent of qu5B is servG- 
nun implied in servIlI, of the slaves. 
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5. Attracted. — The relatlye is sometimes attracted into the case of the 
antecedent, and in poetry, rarely in prose, the antecedent is sometimes at- 
tracted into the case of the relative : 

Notante itldice, quO^ nOstI, %ohen the judge whom you know reprimands; 
H. 8. 1, 6, u. Urbem,^ qnam statuO, vestra est, t?ie city which I am building 
is yours; v. i, 678. 

6. Clause as Antecedent. — When the antecedent is a sentence or clause, 
the pronoun is in the neuter singular, hut the relative generally adds id as an 
appositive to such antecedent : 

R6gem, quod numquam anteft acciderat, necftvSrunt, they put their king to 
deaths which had never before happened; c. Off. 2, 28. Sin ft vOhls, id quod 
nOn sperO, dfiserar, but if I should be deserted by you, which I do not expect; 

0. Boeo. A. 4, 10. 

USE OF CASES 

GENERAL VIEW OF CASES.— NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE 

400. Cases, in accordance with their general meaning and use, 
naturally arrange themselves in pairs, as follows : 

J J Nominative, Case of the Subject. 

1 Vocative, Case of the Person Addressed. 

jj J Accusative, Case of the Direct Object. 

* 1 Dative, Case of the Indirect Object. 

in I ^"^^^^®» C*^ ^^ Adjective Relations. 

' \ Ablative, Case of Adverbial Relations. 

NoTK. — The Nominative, Vocative, Genitive, Dative, and Accusative have 
probably retained, with very slight modifications, their original force as de- 
veloped in the mother tongue from which the Latin was derived. For the 
Ablative, see 459. 

NOMINATIVE 

401. The Nominative is used as follows : 

1. As Subject of the Sentence ; see 988, 1 ; 887. 

2. As Appositive to another Nominative ; see 898. 
8. As Predicate Nominative ; see 898. 

4. In Exclamations ; see 421, 3. 

1 Qu5 attracted from quern into the case of the antecedent ; urbem attracted 
from urbB into the case of the relative. 
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VOCATIVE. — CASE OF ADDRESS 

402. Rule. — The name of the person or thing addressed 
is put in the Vocative : 

Taum est, Servi, regnom, the kingdom is yours, Servius, Quid est, Cati- 
lina, quod te delectare possit, what is there, Catiliney which can please you f 
O di immortales, O immortal gods. 

1. An Interjection may or may not accompany the Vocative. 

2. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, the Nominative in apposition with 
the subject occurs where we should expect the Vocative : 

Audi ta, populus Albftnus,^ Tiear ye, Alban people; L. i, w. 

3. Conversely, the Vocative by attraction sometimes occurs in poetry 
where we should expect the Nominative : 

Quibus, Hector, ab Oris exspectate venis, from what shores, Hector, do 
you anxiously awaited comef v. 2, 282. Iftne libentius audls, you prefer to he 
called Janus*; H. s. 2, 6, 20. Macte novft virtQte,^ a blessing on your new 
valor^; v. 9, 641. 

ACCUSATIVE 

403. The Accusative is used as follows : 

1. As Direct Object ; see 404. 

2. As Direct Object and Predicate ; see 410. 

3. As Double Object — Person and Thing ; see 411, 

4. As Direct Object with Infinitive ; see 414. 

5. As Subject of Infinitive; see 416. 

6. As Accusative of Specification ; see 416. 

7. As Accusative of Time, Space, and Limit ; see 417, 418. 

8. With Prepositions and in Exclamations; see 480, 421. 

Accusative as Direct Object 

404. Rule. — The Direct Object of an action is put in the 
Accusative : 

Marius Italiam liberavit, Marius freed Italy. Populi Rdm&nl salutem 
defendite, defend the safety of the Roman people. Romulus Romam condi- 

1 Bat populus Albftnus may be a Nominative form with the Vocative mean- 
ing foUowing the analogy of aU nonns and adjectives except those in us ; see 76, 1. 

• Or, you more gladly hear yourself called Janus, 

* Supply estO. Literally be enlarged by your new valor. In this expression, 
macte has become so far indeclinable that it is used in the Accusative singular 
and in the plural. 
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dit, Romulus founded Rome. Librum dS rSbus rustids scrlpsi, / wrote a 
hook on rural affairs. 

1. The Direct Object may be either the Person or Thing on which the 
action of the verb is directly exerted, as Italiam and salfLtem above, 
or the Result of the action, the object produced by it, as R5mam and 
librum. 

2. Passive Constmction. — In the passive construction, the noun or 
pronoun which is the direct object of the active becomes the Subject 
Nominative : 

Laudant exqulsltissimis verbis legiOnSs, they praise t?ie legions with the 
choicest toords. Laudantur exqulsltissimis verbis legiOnCs, the legions are 
praised with the choicest words; c. Ph. 4, 8, 6. 

8. An Infinitive or a Clause may be used as a direct object : 
V6rum audire non vult, he does not wish to hear the truth, Quis sim scifis, 
you will know who I am. 

4. The object of a transitive verb is often omitted when it can be easily 
supplied : moveo = moveO m6, I move; vertit = vertit sC, he turns. 

405. Special Verbs. — Note the use of the Accusative with the 
following special verbs, many of which admit other constructions, 
as the Dative or the Ablative with or without de. Thus : 

1. With verbs of Feeling or Emotion, of Taste and Smell ; as dtep§- 
rSre, to despair , to despair of; dolSre, to grieve, to grieve for; gemere, to 
sigh J to sigh over; horrSre, to shudder , to shudder at; maerSre, to mourn, 
to mourn over; mirftrl, to wonder, to wonder at; rIdSre, to laugh, to laugh 
at; aitlre, to thirst, to thirst after; olSre, redolfire, to have an odor, to 
have the odor of; sapere, to have taste, to have the taste of: 

Meum c&Bum doluSrunt, they mourned over my misfortune; C. Seat 60, 
145. Pfteem despCrftAi, I despaired of peace; c. Att. 7, 20. Detrlmenta ridet, 
he laughs at losses; H. E. 2, i, 121. OrfttiOn^ redolentSs antlquit&tem, ora- 
tions savoring of antiquity ; C. Brut. 21, 82. 

Note. — DolSre takes the Accusative or the Ablative with or without M ; 
dSspSrftre, the Accusative, the Dative, or the Ablative with dS ; olSre and 
redolfire, the Accusative or Ablative : d61Iot5 dol6re, to grieve over a fault ; 
salfLtl or d6 saltite dSspSrftre, to despair of safety ; aib! dtepfirSre, to de- 
spair of oneself; redolSre thymd, to have the odor of thyme. 

2. With a few other verbs ; as dfLrftre, to grow hard, to make hard; wip- 
peditfire, to abound, to furnish bountifully; taofire, to be silent, to pass over 
in silence : 

Ego multa tacul, / have passed over many things in silence ; a C. 4, 1, s. 
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8. Seveial impersonal yerlse admit the Accusative; as decet, it befits y 
dSdeoet, U does not befit; iuvat, it pleases; fallit, fa£;it, praeteiit, it 
escapes : 

Or&tOrem IrSscI minim6 decet, it by no means becomes an orator to be 
angry. Nisi m6 fallit, unless it escapes me, unless I mistake, 

4. Miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget take the Accusative and 
Genitive; see 467. 

Note. — Many verbs which are usually rendered by transitive verbs in 
English are intransitive in Latin, and thus admit only an Indirect Object or 
some special construction ; see 426. 

406. Many Compounds of intransitive verbs with prepositions, 
especially compounds of verbs of motion with ciromn, per, praeter, 
trans, and Bvtper, take the Accusative : 

Mutinam circumsedent, they are besieging Mutina, Murmur cOntiOnem 
pervSsit, a murmur went through the assembly, P^rSnaeum trftnsgreditur, 
he crosses the Pyrenees, Undam innatat alnus, the boat floats upon the 
stream ; v. G. 2, 46i. T6la modo exit, he only avoids the blows ; V. 5, 488. 

407. In poetry, rarely in prose, a few verbs, chiefly those of 
Clothing and Unclothing, — induo, ezao, dngo, acdngo, etc., — are 
sometimes used reflexively in the passive, like the Greek Middle 
Voice, and thus admit an Accusative : 

Galeam induitur, he puts on his helmet; V. 2, 892. InQtile ferrum clngitur, 
he girds on his useless sword; v. 2, 6io. Puerl suspCnsI loculOs lacerto, boys 
with satchels hung upon the arm ; H. s. i, 6, 78. Pfiscuntur silvSs, they browse 
upon the forests ; v. o. 8, 8i4. ItlnO necdum antiquum saturftta dolOrem, Juno 
7iot yet having appeased her old resentment; v. 5, 608. 

408. Verbal Adjectives and, in Plautus, a few Verbal Nouns 
occur with the Accusative : 

VltAbundus castra hostium, avoiding the camp of the enemy; L. 26, i& 
Quid tibi hanc ctlrfttiOst rem (ctlrfttiOst = cdrfttiO est), why do you care for 
this f PI. Amph. 519. 

409. Cognate Accnsatiye. — Even Intransitive verbs admit the 
Accusative of an object of cognate or kindred meaning, generally 
with an adjective or other modifier : 

Tdtam vltam vfvere, to lead a secure life ; 0. Ver. 2, 47. COnsimilem lOse- 
rat ille Iftdum, he had played a similar game; T. Eun. 586. N6m0 servitfltem 
servlvit, no one lived in servitude; c. Top. «, 29. 
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1. Note the following use of neater pronouns and adjectiyes in a kindred 
sense: 

Eadem peccat, he makes the same mistakes; c. N. D. i, 12. Idem glOri&rl, 
to make the same boast; c. Ben. 10. H5c puerl possunt, have the boys this 
power f c. Tnso. 2, 14. 

2. Note the following poetical constractions : 

Ptlgnftyit proelia, he fought battles; H. 4, 9. VOz hominem sonat, the 
voice sounds human; v. ],''828. CorOnftrl Olympia, to be crowned with the 
Olympic crown; H. £. 1, 1, 60. 

Two Aocosatives of the Same Person 

410. Rule. — Verbs of Making, Choosing, Calling, Regard- 
ing, Showing, and the like, admit Two Accusatives of the 
Same Person or Thing : 

Hamilcarem imper&torem fScerunt, they made Hamilcar commander; 
N. 22, 2. Ancum regem populus cre&vit, the people made Ancus king ; L. 1, 82. 
Summum consilium appell&runt sen&tum, they called their highest council a 
senate; cf. C. Sen. 6. Cato Flaccum habuit collegam, Cato had Flaccus as a 
colleague; N. 24,1. 

1. Predicate Accnsative. — One of these two Accusatives is the Direct 
Object and the other a Predicate Accusative. In the passive the direct 
object of the active becomes the subject Nominative and the predicate 
Accusative becomes the predicate Nominative : 

Populus Romanus cdnsulem me fecit, the Roman people made me consul, 
Cdnsul factus sum, / was made consul, 

2. HabSre, to have^ admits two Accusatives, as in the fourth example 
under the rule, but when it means to regard, it usually takes, instead of the 
predicate Accusative, the Dative, the Ablative with in or pr5, or the Geni- 
tive with loc5. namer5 or in namer5 : 

Paupert&s probrd hab^rl coepit, the absence of wealth began to be regardea 
as a disgrace ; s. c. 12. SgsC ilium nOn pr5 amIcO, sed hoste habitQrum, that 
he should regard him, not as a friend, but as an enemy ; Goes. 1, 44. ReductOs 
in hostium numer5 habuit, he regarded them as enemies, when brought back. 

Note. — These constructions are also used with other verbs meaning to 
regard, 

8. The Predicate Accusative is often an adjective : 

IpsOs caecOs reddit av&ritia, avarice makes them blind; at, C. Bote. A. 8& 
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Two AoouMitiveB— Pencm and Thing 

411. Rule. — Some verbs of Asking, Demanding, Teach- 
ing, and Concealing admit Two Accusatives — one of the 
Person and one of the Thing : 

Me sententiam rog&vit, he asked me my opinion; C. Q. Fr. 2, i. F&cem 
t§ poscimus, tee demand peace from you ; V, ii. zm. Fhilosophia nds res 
omnes docuit, philosophy has taught us all things; cf. G. Leg. i, 22. Non tg 
cSlftyi sermdnem, / did not conceal the conversation from you; 0. Fam. 2, 16. 

1. In the passive the Person becomes the subject and the Accusative 
of the Thing is retained : 

Rogfttus ego sententiam multa dizl, having been asked my opinion I stated 
many things; c. Att. i, l«. OmnSs militiae artte €doctus fuerat, he had been 
taught all the arts of war; L. 25, 87. Id celftrl nOn potuit, he could not be 
kept ignorant of this; N. 7, 6. 2. 

2. Two Accusatives are generally used with c61d, doce5, Sdooe5 ; often 
with rog5, pdBo5, repdBo5, and sometimes with d6doce5, ezp5so5, flft- 
gitO ; o5n8al5, interrpgd, peroontor, etc. 

3. Instead of the Accusative of the Tiling verbs of Asking or Questioning 
generally take the Ablative with d6, o81d sometimes takes the Ablative with 
dS, and doce6 and 6dooa5 the Ablative with or without dS, an Infinitive 
or a clause : 

Qaem ego interrogem d6 tflribulTs, whom I may question about the censers. 
MC d6 hOc librO c6lftvit, he kept me ignorant of this book. D6 suft re m6 
docet, he informs me in regard to his case. Litterls Graecis doctus, instructed 
in Cheek literature. SOcratem fidibus docuit, he taught Socrates to play on 
the lyre ; c. Fam. 9, 22. T6 nihil sapere docuit, ?ie taught you to know nothing. 

4. QuaerS, to ask, and verbs of Imploruig and Demanding generally 
take the Accusative of the Thing and the Ablative of the Person with 0, ab, 
dS, S, or «x. In the passive the thing becomes the subject and the Abla- 
tive of the person is retained : 

Quaerit ex solO ea, etc., Tie asks him in private (from him alone) about 
those things; Caes. 1, 18. Pftcem & vObls petimus, we implore peace from you ; 
l». «, 26. Id ab eO flSgit&b&tur, this was earnestly demanded of him. 

412. The Accusative of a Neuter Pronoun or Adjective occurs 
m connection with a direct object with many verbs which other- 
wise seldom, if ever, take two Accusatives : 

HOC te hortor, / give you this exhort<Uion ; c. c. 1, 6. Ea monSmur, we 
are admonished of these things; cf. c. Am. 24. Numquid aliud me vis ? do you 
Ufiih anything else 0/ me f Ulud tfi 8r0, that I ask of you. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 14 
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1. In rare instances, 9r5, moned and its compounds admit a noun as the 
Accusatiye of the thing : 

Auxilia rfigem Orftbant, they asked auxiliaries of the king; L. 28, 5. Eam 
rem nOs locus admonuit, the place reminded us of that event ; 8. 79, i. 

413. A few compounds of tnuis, and in rare instances of circum 
and praeter, admit two Accusatives in the active and one in the 
passive; anlimim adverto admits a second Accusative: 

COpias fldnien tradftxit, he led his forces across the river; L. 22, 45. Prae- 
tervehor Ostia Pantagiae, / am carried past the mouth of t?ie Pantagias; 
V. 8, 688. 

Acoosative and Infinitive 

414. Rule. — Many transitive verbs admit both an Accu- 
sative and an Infinitive : 

Ut.doceam Rullum tacere, that I may teach Rullus to he silent; c. Agr. 8, 2. 
Edocuit gentem casus aperire futurds, he taught the race to disclose future 
events, Sentlmus calere ignem, we perceive that fire is hot, Regem trir 
dunt se abdidisse, they relate that tJte king concealed himself; L. i, 81. 

1. In these examples observe that doouit and 6docuit admit two Accu- 
satives and that the Infinitive here simply takes the place of one Accusative ; 
that Rullum and gentem are the objects of the finite verbs ; that Ignem, 
in the third example, may be explained either as the object of sentimus or 
as the subject of the Infinitive, cal6re, toe perceive fire to be hot or that fire 
is hot; and that the Accusative rSgem in the last example is plainly the 
subject of the Infinitive, abdidiase, that the king concealed himself. These 
examples illustrate the development of the subject of the Infinitive out of 
the direct object of the principal verb. Hence we have the following rule. 

415. Rule. — Subject of Infinitive. — The Infinitive some- 
times takes an Accusative as its subject : 

Platonem ferunt in Italiam venisse, they report that Plato came into Italy; 
c. Tusc. 1, 17, 89. Civitatis sapientLssimum Solonem dicunt fuisse, they say 
that Solon was the widest man of the state. 

Accusative of Specification 

416. Rule. — In poetrj, rarely in prose, a verb or an adjec- 
tive may take an Accusative to Define its Application : 

Niibe umeros amictus» with his shoulders enveloped in a cloud; H. i, 2, 8t. 
Miles fractus membra labore, the soldier with limbs shattered with labor 
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(broken as to his limbs) ; H. B. i, l, 5. Aeness Os deO similis, Aeneas like 
a god in countenance; V. i, 680. 

1. This Accusative sometimes concurs with the Poetic Accusative after 
passive verbs used reflexively. Thus umerds above may be explained either 
as an Accusative of Specification or as the object of amictua used reflexively ; 
see 407. 

2. The Accusative is often used in an adverbial sense, developed largely 
from the Accusative of Specification and the Cognate Accusative, as multum, 
pltLrimum, cStera, rellqua, etc. ; partem, vicem, nihil, seoua, aliquid, 
h5c, illud, id, etc. ; id aetfltis, of that age ; id temporia, at that time : 

Cetera Ignftrus popull ROm&nl, in other respects ignorant of the Roman 
people; s. i», T. M&ximam partem lacte vivunt, they live mostly (as to the 
largest part) upon milk; Caes. 4, i. Id hominibus id aet&tis impOnltur, that is 
placed upon men of that age, i.e. of that time in life ; 0. Or. i, 47, 207. Locus 
id temporis vacuus, a place at that time vacant ; c. Fin. 5, i. 

S. Id gentiB, omne genus, and the like, apparently in the sense of 61aa 
generis, omnia generis, etc., are probably best explained as appositives: 

Aliquid id genus scrlbere, to Morite something of this kind (something, viz. 
this kind). 

Accusative of Time and Space 

417. Rule. — Duration of Time and Extent of Space are 
expressed by the Accusative : 

Rdmulus septem et trlgintS rggnSvit annos, Romulus reigned thirty^ 
seven years; L. l, 21, 6. Cato annos quinque et octogintS nfttus excessit 
e vita, Cato died at the age of (having been born) eighty-Jive years. Septin- 
geuta milia passuum ambulare, to walk seven hundred miles. Aggerem 
altum pedes octoginta exstrCLxerunt, they erected a mound eighty feet high. 

1. Duration of Time is sometimes expressed by the Accusative with per : 
Per annfls vlgintl certfttum est, the contest was carried on for twenty years, 

2. Duration of Time sometimes so far coincides with time in or within 
which (487) that it is expressed by the Ablative t 

PQgnfttum est hOrls quinque, the batUe was fought five hours, or in flve 
hours; cf. c«e«. c. l, 46. 

3. Distance regarded as Extent of Space Is expressed by the Accusative 
as in the third and fourth examples, but regarded as the Measure of Differ- 
ence (479) it is expressed by the Ablative. Moreover, the Ablative of 
Distance sometimes takes ft, or ab : 
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MIlibuB pMBUum sex ft Caeaaris castrto cOnafidit, ke encamped at the die- 

tance of six mUee frwn Caesar's camp ; Cms. l, 48. Ab mOibus paasuum 
duObus castxa po6u6runt, they pitched their camp two miles off (at or from 
the distance of two miles) ; Caes. 2, 7, 8. 

4. In expressions of age with mftlor or minor, the Accusative may be 
used with nfttaa or the Ablative with pr without nfttua . 

Maior annos sexfigintft niltus, more than sixty years old; N.si.s. Minor 
quinque et viginti annis n&tus, less than twenty-five years old ; N. 88, 8. Mftior 
annis quinquftgintft, more than fifty years of age ; L. 42, 88. 

Limit of Motion 

418. Rule. — The Place towards which the motion is 
directed as its End or Limit is generally denoted by the 
Accusative with ad or in, but in names of Towns by the 
Accusative alone : ^ 

Legi5n6s ad orbem addiicit, he is leading the legions to or towards the city , 
o. Ph. 7, 1. Hannibal exercitum in Italiam doxtt, Hannibid led an army 
into Italy, Missf leg&ti Athen&s sunt, ambassadors tcei'e sent to Athens, 
L. 8, 81. Reditus Romam, a return to Rome, Cai*th&ginem Novam in 
hiberna Hannibal concessit, Hannibal retired into winter quarters at (lit. 
to) New Carthage ; L. «i. 15. 

1. The last example illustrates the fact that when a verb of motion takes 
two nouns denoting the limit of motion, both nouns must be in the Accusa- 
tive, even when the English idiom requires the use of a< or tn, in translating 
one of them: into winter quarters at New Carthage; Latin idiom, to New 
Carthage into winter quarters, 

2. Urba or oppidnm, with in, may stand before the name of a town, 
but if accompanied by a modifier, it regularly stands, with or without in, 
after such name : 

Perv6nit in oppidum Cirtam, Jie came into the town Cirta ; s. 102. SS con- 
tulit TarqulniOs, in urbem EtrQriae, he betook himself to Tarquinii^ a city of 
Etruria; cf. c. R. p. s, 19. Capuam coldnia dfiddcfitur, urbem ^mpliaRimfnp^ 
a colony will be conducted to Capua, a very spacious city; O. Agr. % ss. 

3. By a Latin idiom, verbs meaning to collect ^ to come together j etc., — 
odg5, convocd, congregd, contrah5, conveniS, adveni5, p a rrenig, 

etc., — are usually treated as verbs of Motion and accordingly take the Accusa- 

i Originally the Limit of Motion was uniformly designated by the Accnsatlve 
without a preposition. Names of towns have retained the original oonstnictloii« 
while most other names of places have assumed a prepodtioii. 
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tive, with or without a preposition. On the contrary, verbe meaning to places 
— lood, ooUoo5, pdn5, Btata5, cdnstitaO, etc.,— are usually treated as 
verbs of Uest, and accordingly take the Ablative (488), generally with a 
preposition : 

OmnGs in finum locum cOpifts cOgere, to collect all the forces in one place ; 
Cms. 6, 10. OmnSs lUium in locum conveniunt, they all assemble in one place, 
Romam Italia tota convenit, all Italy assembled at Rome, Spem saltltis in 
Tirtate p6n6bant, they all placed their hope of safety in their valor; Caes. 6, 84. 

4. In the names of towns the Accusative with ad is used in the sense of 
to, towards, in the direction of, into the vicinity of and in contrast with ft, 
or ab : 

Trgs viae sunt ad Mutinam, there are three roads to Mutina ; o. Ph. \% 9. 
Ad Zamam pervfinit, he came into the vicinity of Zama ; s. 57. Ab DiftniO 
ad SinOpen nftvigftvemnt, they sailed from Dianium to Sinope; c. Ver. i, 84, 87. 

419. Like names of towns, the following Accusatives are used 
without prepositions : 

1. Regularly domiim, dom58, rfU, and Supines in am : 

Domum reductus est, he was conducted home; c. Am. 3, is. Alius alium 
domOs sufts invltant, tJiey iiivite each other to their homes ; s. 6fi. 3. Domum 
redili6, a return home ; cf. Caes. i, ft. Ego rOs IbO, I shall go into the country; 
T. Eun. 216 Ad Caesarem congrfttulfttum convSnerunt, they came to Caesar 
to congratulate him ; Caes. i, 80. 

NoTK. — A possessive, or a Genitive of the possessor, may accompany 
domum and domds, as domum Caesarls, to Caesar^ s house; dom58 
aufta, to their homes. With other modifiers a preposition is regularly used, 
as in illam domum, into that house. 

2. Sometimes the Accusative of names of Islands and Peninsulas, and 
even of Countries : 

L&t5na cOnffkgit D6lum, Latona fled to Delos; cf c. Ver i, 18. Miltiadfis 
pervSnit Chersonteuro, Miltiades toent to the Chersonesus; N. i, i. DIcitur 
Aegyptnm profOgisse, he is said to have fled to Egypt ; c. N. D. 8, 22. 

8. In poetry and late prose, the prepasition is often omitted before 
the names of Countries and Nations and sometimes even before com- 
mon noans : 

Italiam vSnit, he came to Italy; v. i, 2. NOs Ibimus AfrOs, we shall go to 
the Africans; v. E. l, 66. Lftvlna vCnit lltora, he came to the Lavinian 
shares ; v. i, 9. Hie Infltifts Ibit, he is going to deny it (to & denial of it) ; 
T. Ad. 880. 
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4. A Poetical Dative occurs for the Accusative : 

It clftmor caelO, the shout ascends to Heaven; v. 5, 451. Dam biferret 
deOs Latio, while he was carrying his gods to Latium ; V. 1, 6. Faciiis de- 
scensus Averno, easy is the descent to Avernus; v. 6, 126. 

NoTB. — See also Dative in Poetry and late Prose, 428. 

Accusative with Prepositioiui 

420. Rule. — The Accusative may take a Preposition to 
aid in expressing the exact relation intended : 

Scribam ad te, / !<hall write to you. Ad te ante lucem veniet, he will 
come to you be/ore light. Insula contra Brundisium est, the island is oppo- 
site Brundisium. Post nie erat Aegina, behind nie was Aegina. Insulae 
propter Sicilian), tJie islands near Sicily. Secundum naturam vivere, to 
lire in accordance toith nature. 

1. Note the force of the prepositions in the following expressions: ad 
urbem, to the city; in urbem, into the city; per urbem, through the city; 
post urbem, behind the city ; prope urbem, near the city. 

2. The following prepositions are used with the Accusative alone : 



ad. 


to 


contra, 


opposite 




p6ne. 


behind 


adversus, 


opposite 


erga. 


towards 




post, 


behind 


adversum. 


extrft, 


outside 




praeter, 


beyond 


ante. 


before 


Infra, 


below 




prope. 


near 


apud. 


near, at 


inter. 


among 




propter. 


on account of 


circft, 1 
circum, j 


around 


intra, 
itlxta, 


inside 
near 




secundum, 
supra. 


next after 
above 


circiter, 


about 


Ob, 


on account of 


trans, 


across 


CIS, -1 
citrft, i 


on this side 


penes, 
per, 


in power 
through 


of 


ultra, 
versus. 


beyond 
towards 



3. The following four prepositions are used either with the Accusa- 
tive or with the Ablative : 

m, info, in subter, beneath^ under, towards 

sub, under super, above, about, beyond 

in and Bub with the Accusative after verbs of motion ; Bubter and super 
generally with the Accusative: 

Hannibal exercitum in Ttaliam dtixit, Hannibal led an army into Italy ; 
N. 28, 8. Sub montem succ^dunt, they approached towards the mountain, 
Subter mtirOs hostium avehitur, he is borne under the walls of the enemy. 
Super Numidiam esse, to be beyond Numidia ; s. 19, 6. 

Note. — For the Ablative with these four prepositions, see 490, 3. 
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4. Prepositions were originally adverbs (812, 1) and many of them are 
still used as adverbs in classical authors : 

Ad mllibus quattuor, nhout four thousand. LegiO iGxta cOnstiterat, the 
legion had taken a stand near by. Prope ft Sicilift, not far (near) from 
Sicili/, Supra, Infra mundos esse, that there are worlds above and below. 

5. Conversely, several words which are generally' adverbs, sometimes 
become prepositions and are used with the Accusative: propius, nearer; 
proadine, nearest; pridiS, the day before; postrfdie, the day after; clam, 
danculnm, without the knowledge of; tisque, as far as, even to : 

Propius i)erlculum, nearer to danger; L. 81, l, 2. Quam proximC Italiam, 
as near as possible to Italy; C. Ph. lo, ii. Pridie eum diem, the day brfore 
that day; c. Att u, 23. Postrldie ladOs, the day after the games; c. Att. 16. 4. 
Clam patrem, without father's knowledge; T. Hec. 896. Usque pedes, even to 
the feet ; Curt. 8, o. 

Note. — For the rare use of the Ablative after clam, see 490, 4. 

Accusative in Bzclamatioiis 

421. Rule. — The Accusative, either with or without an 
interjection, may be used in Exclamations : 

Heu me miserum. Ah me unhappy^; c. Ph. 7, 4. Me miserum, me miser- 
able'^; c. Alt. 9, 6. O fallacem spem, O deceptive hope. Pro deorum fidem, 
in the name of the gods,^ 

1. An adjective or a Genitive generally accompanies this Accusative, as 
in the examples. 

2. Instead of the Accusative, the Vocative may be used when an Address 
as well as an exclamation is intended : 

InfSUx Dld5, unhappy Dido. 

S. The Nominative may be used when the exclamation approaches the 
form of a statement : 

En dextra fidSsque, lo the right hand and the plighted faith; V. 4, 697. 
Ecce tuae litterae, lo your letter; c. Att. 13, 16, i. 

4. The Ethical Dative is used in exclamations after ei, vae, ecce, and a 
few other interjections ; see 482 : 

Ei mihl, quid faciam, woe to me^ what shall I do? T. Ad. 789. 

1 See Milton, Paradise Lost, IV. 73. 

^ Some of the Accusatives found in exclamations are readily explained as the 
object of omitted verbs, while others may be the survival of rude unfinished 
sentences from a primitive age. 
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422. The Dative is used as follows : 

1. As Indirect Object — General Use; see 4M. 

2. With Special Verbs; see 496. 

3. With Certain Compound Verbs ; see 4S9. 

4. As Possessor ; see 480. 

6. As Apparent Agent; see 4S1. 

6. As Ethical Dative ; see 488. 

7. As Indirect Object and Predicate; see 488. 

8. With Adjectives; see 484. 

9. With Special Nouns and Adverbs ; see 486. 

Indireot Objeot 

423. The Indirect Object designates the Person To or Foi 
Whom, or the Thing To or For Which, anything is or is done. 

Dative with Verba 

424. Rule. — The Indirect Object of an action is put in 
the Dative. It may be used either alone or in connection 
with the Direct Objisct : 

Mundus Deo pftret, the world is subject to God. Tibf seris, tibf met^ 
for yourself you sow, for yourself you toill reap. Ego Caesarl supplicAbd, 
/ shall supplicate Caesar. Pecuniae serviunt, they are slaves to money. 
Vita vobis data est, life has been granted to you, c. Ph. u, n. 

Militibus signum dedit, he gave the signal to the soldiers. Tib! gi^tifis 
agimus, we give you thanks. N&tura hoininem conciliat homini, nature 
reconciles man to man. L§g§8 clvitfttibus suls scrlpserunt, they wrote laws 
for their states ; c. Leg. 2, 6. 

1. The Indirect Object generally designates a Person, or something Per- 
sonified, as in the examples. 

2. The Dative of the Indirect Object most be distingtdshed from the 
Accusative, with or without a preposition, denoting the Limit of MotiiU, 
and from the Ablative with prd, meaning for, in drfense of, in behalf of. 
Compare the following examples : 

Patriam nobis reddidlstis, you have restored our country to us. MissI 
iSgfttI Ath6n&B sunt, envoys were sent to Athens. Convenit dimic&re prO 
patrift, it is seemly to fight for one*s country. 
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8. The force of the Dative is often fonnd only by attending to the strict 
iteral meaning of the verb : ntibd, to marry (strictly, to veil one's aelf^ aa 
.he bride for the bridegroom); madaor, to cure (to administer a remedy to)f 

Venns ntipelt VulcftnO, Ventts married Vulcan; c. N. D. «, 28. 

425. The Dative of the Indirect Object may be 

1. The Dative of Influence, generally designating the Person To 
Whom, sometimes the Thing To Which, something is or is done: 

Civitatibus Ubert&tem reddidit, he restored liberty to the states. 
Here belong most of the examples under the rule. 

2. The Dative of Interest,^ designating the Person For Whom some- 
thing is done : 

NOn nobis sdlum nftti sumus, we were not borii for ourselves alone. NOn 
solum nobis dlvit^s esse volumus, sed llberls, we wish to be rich, not for our- 
selves ctlone^ but for our children ; c. Off. 8, 16. 

3. The Dative of Purpose or End, designating the Object or End For 
Which something is or is done : 

Receptu! cecinlt, he gave the signal for a retreat; cf. L. 84, 89. NOn scholae 
sed vltae discimns, we learn, not for the school^ but for life; SeD. Ep. 105. 

4. The Dative of Relation, designating the Person In Relation To 
Whom, or In Reference To Whom, something is or is done : 

Ta illl pater es, you are a father to him; T. Ad. 126. Trldul iter expedltis 
erat, it was a journey of three days for light-armed soldiers; L. ». ». Est 
urbe egressis tumulus, there is a mound as you go out of the city (to those 
having [= who have] gone out of the city); V. 2, 7i2. 

NoTB. — A Dative is sometimes thus added to the predicate when the 
English idiom would lead us to expect a Genitive depending on a noun : 

Sfisfi Caesarl ad pedes pr0i6c6runt, they threw themselves at the feet of 
Caesar; Caet. i. 8i. Urbl fund&menta iOcI, / laid the foundations of (for) 
the city; L. i, is. Mihl horror membra qnatit, a shudder shakes my limbs; 
V. 8. ». 

426. With Special Veita. — The Dative of the Indirect Object . 
is used with many verbs which require special mention. Thus, 

1. With verbs meaning to please or displease, command or obey, serve or 
resist, benefit or injure, favor or oppose, trust or distrust, and the like : 

1 Observe that the Dative of Influence is very closely connected with the verb, 
and Is, in fact, essential to the completeness of the sentence ; while the Dative of 
Interest and the Dative of Purpose are merely added to sentences which would be 
complete without them. Thus DIvttSs ease volumus is complete in itself. 
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Ego numquam mihl placul, / have never pleased myself; c. Or. 2, 4. 15. CrQ- 
delitfts el displicebat, cruelty was displeasing to him. Imperat aut servlt 
pecQnia cuique, money rules (commands) or serves every one; H. K. i, lo, 47. 
DeO oboediuiit inaria, the seas obey God, NOn licet nocere alterl, it is not 
lawful to injure another. OmnCs nObilitatI favCmus, toe all regard nobility 
with favor, Diffldebant ServIliO, they were distrusting Servilius. 

Note 1. — A few verbs of this class take the Accusative : laedd, regd, etc. 
Note 2. — Here may be mentioned the use of the Dative with faci5 and 
dlc5 accompanied by satis, bene, or male : 

Mihl numquam satis faciO, / never satisfy myself; C. F»m. i, i. Dl tibi bene 
faciant, may the gods bless you; T. Ad. 9i7. Male dicebat tibI, he slandered 

you; C. Delot. 12, iS. 

Note 3. — For Add and cdiifid5 with the Ablative, see 476, 3. 

2. With verbs meaning to indulge, aid, spare, pardon, believe, persuade, 
flatter, threaten, envy, be angry, and the like : 

IndulgCbat sibi, he indulged himself Nalllus pepercit vltae, he spared the 
life of no one, Caesar IgnOvit omnibus, Caesar pardoned alL MihT crCde, 
believe me. Facile Nervils persuftdet, he easily persuades the Nervii, Huic 
imperiO minitftbantur, they were threatening this government, Probus invidet 
nfiminl, the upright man envies no one. 

Note. — Some verbs of this class take the Accusative : dSlectd, iuv5, etc. 

3. The Impersonal Passive of verbs which take only an Indirect Object 
in the active retains the Dative : 

N6 mihl noceant, that they may not injure me; C C. 8, 12. Mihl nihil nocSrl 
potest, no injury can be done to me ; c, c, 8, 12. 

4. Some verbs admit either the Accusative or the Dative, but with .1 
difference of meaning* 

Hunc td cav6t6, be on your guard against this one; ll. s. 1, 4, 85. Foedus 
rfigl cavet, the treaty provides for the king; 0. \gr 2, 22. Deum cOnsuluit, he 
consulted the god, VObis cOnsulite, consult (take mea8Ui*es) for yourselvps. 
Perfidiam timSnius, we fear perfidy. LegiOnibus timebat, he was fearing for 
his legions, Quis m6 volt, who wishes mefT. And. 872. TibI bene volO, / wiifh 

you well ; T. Ileaut. 959. 

Note. — Cav6re aliquem, to ward off some one; cavSre allcul, to rare 
for some one; cupere aliquid, to desire something; cupere alicul, to 
wish one trpll ; prdspicere, providSre aliquld, to foresee; prdapicere, 
etc , alicul, to provide for; temperftre aliquld, to govern, direct; tempe- 
rftre alicul, (of things) to restrain, (of persons) to spare. 
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5. With BorTb5, to write, and mitt5, to send, the Person may be denoted 
either by the Dative or by the Accusative with ad, but with nfLatiO, to 
announce, the person is generally denoted by the Dative : 

LabiSnO scrlbit, he writes to Labienus, Scrlbam ad t^, / shall write to you, 
£a rSs hostibus ntUitifttur, this fact is announced to the enemy. 

Note. — Dare llttarfts alicui generally means to deliver a letter to some 
one, especially to a carrier or messenger, but dare lltterfta ad aliquem 
means to address or send a letter to some one : 

Litter&s ad t€ numquam habul cui darem, / have never had any one by 
whom to send (lit. to whom I might deliver) a letter to you; c. Fam. 12, 19. 

6. A few verbs admit the Dative of the Person and the Accusative of the 
Thing, or the Accusative of the Person and the Ablative of the Thing : 

Praedam mllitibus dOnat, he gives the booty to the soldiers ; Caes. 7, 11. 
Atticus Atheni6ns6s frCimentO dOnavit, Atticus presented the Athenians wiih 
grain ; cf. N. 25, 2. 

7. Interdicd takes the Dative of the Person and generally the Ablative 
of the Thing, sometimes with dC, but the Accusative also occurs : 

Omni Grallla ROmSnls interdixit, he forbade the Homans all Gaul, 

427. A Dative rendered from or toith sometimes occurs where 
our idiom would lead us to expect the Ablative, as with verbs of 
Differing, Dissenting, Eepelling, Taking Away, etc., and some- 
times with faoio, misceo, etc. 

SibI dissentire, to dissent from himself SibI discrepant^, disagreeing 
with themselves, Populus nOn adimit el llbert&tem, the people do not take 
from him his civil rights; c. Caec. 84, 99. Quid hulo homini facifis, what are 
you to do toith (to) this man f 0. Caec. 11, 81. 

428. Dative in Poetry. — In the poets and in the late prose 
writers, the Dative is used much more freely than in classical 
prose. Thus it occurs with more or less frequency with the fol- 
lowing classes of verbs : 

1. With verbs denoting Motion or Direction — for the Accusative with 
ad or in : 

Mult5s demittimus Orc5, we send many down to Orcus ; V. 2, 898. It clftmor 
caeld, the shout goes to heaven; V. 6. 451. 

2. With verbs denoting Separation or Difference — instead of the 
Ablative with ab or dS, or the Accusative with inter : 
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SOlfltithim pecorl defenditCf keep off the heat from the flock; T. Se. 7, 4T. 
Scurrae dlst&bit amicus, a friend will diff*r from a jester; H. E. i, 18. Serta 
capiti del&psa, garlande fallen from his head; v. Ec 6, 16. 

8. With verbs denoting Union, Comparison, Contention, and the like 
— instead of the Ablative with onm, or the Accusative with inter: 

Fletum oruOrl miscuit, she mingled her tears with his blood; o. M. 4, 140. 
Concorrere hoetl, to meet the enemy ; o. m. u, 605. Solus tibT certat, he alone 
contends with you ; v. Kc. 5, 8. FlacilOne pQgnftbis amOrl, wHl you contend 
voiih acc^tahle love ? v. 4, 88. 

4. In still other instances, especially in expressions of Place : 

Haeret laterl aruiido, the arrow sticks in her side; v. 4, T8. Aidet apex 
capiti, the helmet gleams upon his head; v. lo, 2T0. 

428. Datiyes with Compounds. — The Dative is used with many 
verbs compounded with 

ad ante con dO in inter 

ob post prae pr6 sub super: 

Onmibus pertcuUs adf uit, he was present in all dangers GlOrlam potentiae 
antepOnunt, they prefer glory to power, Farva mftgnis cOnferuntur, small 
things are compared with (to) great. H6c Caesarl defuit, this failed (was 
wanting to) Caesar. Bellum popul6 ROm&no indixit, he declared war against 
the Roman people, Interfuit pflgnae, he participated in the battle. Homines 
hominibus et prdsunt et obsunt, men both benefit and injure men, LIbert&U 
op^ postferebant, they sacrificed wealth to liberty, Equitfttul Dumnorix 
praeerat, Dumnorix commanded the cavalry, Aetfis succMit aet&tl, age 
succeeds age, Neque superesse rel pQblicae volO, nor do I wish to survive 
the republic, 

1. Transitive verbs thus compounded take both the Accusative and the 
Dative, as in the second and fifth examples, and in the passive they retain 
the Dative, as in the third example. 

2. Compounds of other prepositions, especially of ab, ex, and oiroom, 
sometimes admit the Dative ; while several of the compounds specified under 
the rule admit the Ablative with or without a preposition : 

SibI llbert&tem abiildicat, he condemns himself to the loss of liberty; 
of. C. c»ec. 84. Hunc miht timOrera §ripe, take away from (for) me this fear; 
0. 0. 1, 7. Homines lab5re assuetl, men habituated to (familiarized with) 
labor; o. Or. 8, 15. Dicta cum factis oomposuit, he compared words trith 
deeds; 8.48. 

8. Motion, Direction. — Compounds expressing mere motion or direction 
generally take the Accusative with or without a preposition : 
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H&redit&tem adire, to enter on an inheritance, C5nsul&tu8 ad omne perl- 
culum oppOnitur, the consulship is exposed to eve^*y danger, 

4. Several compoands admit either the Accusative or the Dative without 
any special difference of meaning : 

Tuscus ager R0m&n6 adiacet, the Tuscan territory borders on the Boman ; 
L. 2, 48r9. Mare illud adiacent, they are near that sea ; N. 18, s. Quibus timor 
incesserat, whom fear had seized; s. c. 8i. Timor patres incessit, fear seized 
the fathers; L. i, 17. 

5. Some of these compounds admit the Dative in poetry, though in classical 
prose the Accusative or Ablative, with or without a preposition, is more 
common : 

Contendis HomerO,i you contend with Homer; Prop. 1,7, 8. Animls^ illft- 
bere noetrfs, inspire (descend into) our souls; v. 8, 89. 

6. Instead of the compounds of ad, ante, etc., the poets sometimes use 
the simple rerbs with the Dative : 

Qui haeserat £uandr5, who had Joined himself to Evander; V. io, 780. 

430. The Dative of the Possessor is used with the verb sum : 

Est mihl domi pater, / have (there is to me) a father at home. Sex filil 
ndbis sunt, we have six sons, FonU nOmen ArethQsa est, the name of the 
(to the) fountain is Arethusa; cf. c. Ver. 4, 68. 

.1. The Dative of the name, as well as of the pooseasor, is common in 
expressions of naming : 

ScIpiOnI AfricftnO cOgnOmen fuit, Scipio fiad the surname Africanus; 
ef. 8. 5, 4. Here Afrio&n6, instead of being in apposition with c6gii5meii, 
is put by attraction in apposition with SoIpi5iiI. 

2. By a Greek idiom, toIOiib, cupiSns, or invltas sometimes accom- 
;ianie8 the Dative of the Possessor : 

Quibus bellum volentibus erat, who liked the war (to whom wishing the 
war was) ; Tac, Agr, 18. 

431. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is used with the Gre- 
rundive and with the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation: 

DIcenda MOsIs proelia, battles to be sung by the muses; H. 4, 9, 2i. Suum 
cuique incommodum ferendum est, every one has his own trouble to bear; 
c. Off. 8, 6, 80. 

1 Prose conetniction, cum HomSrO and in animOs. 
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1. Instead of the Dative of the Apparent Agent, the Ablative with ft orab 
is sometimes used : 

Qoibus est ft vObls^ cOnsulendum, for whom measures must be taken by you ; 
0. Man. 2. 

2. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is sometimes used with the com- 
pound tenses of Passive Verbs . 

MihT consilium captum iam diQ est, / Iiave a plan long since formed; 

C. Fftm. 5, 19. 

8. Habe5 with the Perfect Participle has the same force as est mild 
with the Participle: 

Pecilnifts coUoc&tfts habent, they have moneys invested; c. Man. 7, h. Equi- 
tfttum coftctum habebat, he had collected his cavalry or had his cavalry col- 
lected; Caes. 1, 15. 

NoTB. — The Dative with the Gerundive, whether alone or in the Peri- 
phrastic Conjugation, designates the person who has the work to do ; while 
with the compound tenses of passive verbs it designates the person who has 
the work already done. 

4. The Real Agent, vnth passive verbs, in classical prose is denoted by the 
Ablative vnth ft or ab'-* ; see 468. 

5. The Dative is used with the tenses for incomplete action, to designate 
the person who is at once Agent and Indirect Object, the person by whom 
and for (to) whom the action is performed : 

Honesta bonis virls quaeruntur, honorable things are sought by good men; 
c. Off. 8, 9. 

6. In the poets, the Dative is often used for the Ablative, with ft or ab, 
to designate simply the agent of the action : 

Neque cernitur OllI, nor is he seen by any one; v. i, 440. Nfllla tuft- 
rum audita mihl sorOrum, no one of your sisters has been heard by 
me; v. 1, 286. R6gnftta arva SfttumO quondam, lands formerly ruled by 
Saturn; V. 6, 798. 

1 Here ft vObIs is necessary to distinguish the Agent from the Indirect Object, 
quibus ; but the Ablative with ft or ab is sometimes used when this necessity 
does not exist. 

3 The Dative with the Gerundive is best explained as the Dative of PossessoV 
or of the Indirect Object. Thus, suum culque incommodum est means every 
one hag his trouble (ciiique, Dative of Possessor) and suum culque incom- 
modum ferendum est, every one has his trouble to bear. So, too, znihl cGn- 
sllium eat, I have a plan; milii c^nsUlum captum est, i have a plan 
(already) formed* 
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432. The Ethical Dative, denoting the person to whom the 
thought is of special interest, is often introduced into the Latin 
sentence ^ in the form of a personal pronoun : 

At tibi venit ad m6, but Zo, he comes to me ; 0. Fam. 9, 2. QuO mihl abis, 
whither are you going ^ prayf v. 6, 162. Quid mihl Celsus agit, what is my 
Celsus doing f Quid v5bis vultis, what do you wish or mean f Ei mihl, 
quid faciam, woe to me, what shall Idof T. Ad. 780.. 

Two DatiTes 

433. Rule. — Two Datives, the Object To Which and the 
Object or End For Which, are used with a few verbs, either 
alone or in connection with the Direct Object: 

Vobls houorl estis, you are an honor (for an honor) to yourselves; 
cf. c. Or. 1, 8, 84. Est mihl mSgnae curae, it is of (for) great interest to 
me ; C. Fin. 8, 2, 8. Odio sum Romania, / am an object of hatred to the 
Romans; L. 85, 19, 6. Id mihl est cordi, this is pleasing (for my heart) to 
me ; c. Am. 4, 15. Venit Atticis auxilio, he came to the assistance of the 
Athenians; N. 8, 8, i. Hoc illl tribuebatur iguaviae, this was imputed to 
him as cowardice ; C. Fam. 2, 16, 8. 

Quinque cohortes castris praesidio reliuquit, he leaves five cohorts for 
the defense of the camp ; Caea. 7, 60. Pericles agros suos dono rei publicae 
dedit, Pericles gave his lands to the republic as a present; lust. 8, 7. 

1. The Dative of the object or end is a Predicate Dative. Thus In the 
first example the predicate is hondrl estis ; see Predicate Nominative (898) 
and Predicate Accusative (410, 1). 

2. ITie verbs which take two Datives are Intransitive verbs signifying to 
be, become, go, and the like : sum, fi5, etc., and Transitive verbs signifying 
to give, send, leave, impute, regard, choose, and the like : d5, ddn5, ducd, 
habed, mittd, relinqud, tiibud, vertd, etc. The latter take in the active 
two Datives with an Accusative ; but in the passive two Datives only, as the 
direct object of the active becomes the subject of the passive ; see 404, 2. 

8. One of the Datives is often omitted, or its place supplied by a Predicate 
Nominative, or by ad with the Accusative : 

N&vfis ntUlG Usui fuSrunt, the ships were of no use ; Oaes. 0. 2, 7, l. TCL ill! 
pater es, you are a father to him; T. Ad. 126. 

1 Compare the following from Shakespeare : ' He plucked me ope his doublet 
uid offered them his throat to cut * (Julius Caesar, Act I., Scene II.). ' He pres- 
ently steps roe a little higher ' (Henry lY., Part I., Act IV., Scene HI.). 
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4. With audlBiMi two Datives aometimes oocur, dlotA dependent npoD 
aadltaft, and a personal Dative dependent upon diot5 auditos, and some- 
times diotd oboeditos is used like dlct5 aadiflns : 

Nobis dictO audientds sunt, they are obedient to us; C. Ver. 5,82. Magistrf 
dictO oboedldns, obedient to his master; Pi. Bm. 489. 

Dative with Adjeotivea 

434. Rule. — Many adjectives take the Dative as the In- 
direct Object of the quality denoted by them: 

Id mllitibus fnit iucnndum, this was agreeable to the soldiers, Mihf dif- 
ficile est dXoere, it is difficult for me to speak. Atticus araicissimos Bi-uto, 
Atticus most friendly to Brutus, Canis similia lupd, a dog similar to a wolf, 
Proximus sum egomet mihf, / am nearest of kin to myself. Locus castris 
idOneus, a place suitable for the camp. Id causae est alienum, this is foreign 
to the case. Universae Graeciae utile, useful for all Greece, InutilSs sunt 
bello, they are useless for war, 

1. The Indirect Object of an Adjective, like the Indirect Object of a Verb, 
generally answers the question to or for whom? ot to or for what f See ex- 
amples. 

2. Adjectives which take the Dative are chiefly tliose meaning agreeable j 
dear, easy, faithful, friendly, like, near, necessary, suitable, usrful, together 
with others of a similar or opposite meaning,^ and with verbals in ilia and 
biUa. 

8. idem, like adjectives of likeness, admits the Dative : 

N6n idem ilUs censure, not to think the same as they ; cf. o. Fun. 9, €. Idem 
facit occldenti, he does the same as he who kills; ii. ▲. r. 4«7. 

485. Other constructions sometimes occur where the learner 
would expect the Dative : 

1. The Accusative with a Preposition : in, ergS, adveraua, with adjec- 
tives signifying /ricudZy, hostile, etc., and ad, to denote the Object or End 
For Which, with adjectives signifying useful, suitable, inclined, etc.: 

Perindulgfins in patrem, very kind to his father ; c. Off. 8, 81. Multfls ad rts 
perCttQCs, f>ery useful for many things; c. Sen. n. 

1 Such are accommodafns, aeqnfths, aliSnns, amicus, inimicns, aptos, c&ras» 
faeUis, difficUis, fideUs, hifidelis, finftiBias, gritus, iddoens, iacimdns, hiiucondns, 
motel tni, neceisariiis. nOtos, ignOios, nozlas, par, dispftr, pemiciMiis, propinqcraa, 
proprios, salAtftris, similia, diasimills, diversus, vidnos, sto. 
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2. The Aocusative with propior, proadmus ^ : 

Propior montem, Marer the mountain, Proximus mare, nearest the sea, 

3. The Ablative with or without a Preposition : 

HQm&nl nil & m6 alifinum put^, I consider nothing human foreign to me; 
T. HMut. 7T. liomine alienissimum, most foreign to or from man; c. off. l, 18. 

4. The Genitive with adjectives meaning Uke^ unlikey belonging to, char- 
acleristic of and a few others' : 

Cyr! similis esse voluit, he wished to be like Cynis; c. Brut. si. Popull 
ROmftnl est propria Ubertfis, liberty is characteristic of the Boman people; 
a Ph. «. 7, 19. 

Note. — With Bimills Plautus and Terence use only the Genitive; Ovid, 
Horace, and Vergil generally the Dative ; Cicero generally the Dative of 
persons and either the Genitive or Dative of things. 

Dative with If oona and Adverbs 

436. Rttle. — The Dative is used with a few special nouns 
and adverbs derived from primitives which take tlie Dative; 

lustitia est obtemperatio legibus, Justice is obedience to the laws; 
c. Leg. 1, 15. Opulentd homini servitiis diira est, serving a rich man is 
hard; PL Amph. 166. Congruenter natiirae vivere, to live in accord with 
nature; c. fin. 8, 7. ProximS hostium castiis, nearest to the camp of the 
enemy; Cte«. C. 1, TO. 

1. The Dative occurs with a few nouns and adverbs not thus derived i 
Tribdnlcia potestfts, mtUiImentum Ubertfttl, tribunician power, a defense 

for liberty; cCL.8,87. 

2. For the Dative of Gemndives with Official Names, see 6S7, 2. 

GENITIVE 

437. The Genitive in its ordinary use corresponds to the Eng- 
lish possessive, or the objective with o/, and expresses various 
adjective relations. Indeed, many Grenitives and adjectives are 
so entirely synonymous that they are often used the one for the 
other. Thus belli ifia and beUiciim iua, the right of war, are often 
equivalent expressions. 

1 Like the Accasative after propius and proxim6 ; seo 420, 5. 
•As similis, dissimilh, assimilis, cftnsimilis, par, dispar; adfinis; proprios, 
sacer *, contrarins, Insuetus, saperstes, etc 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 15 
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1. The Genitive is used chiefly to qualify or limit nouns and adjectives, 
but it is also sometimes used with verbs and adverbs, especially with those in 
which the substantive idea is prominent 

438. The Genitive is used as follows : 

1. As Attributive and Predicate Genitive, — General use; see 489. 

2. As Subjective and Objective Genitive ; see 440. 

3. As Partitive Genitive ; see 441. 

4. In Special Constructions ; see 446. 

5. As Predicate Grenitive of Price and Value ; see 448. 

6. As Predicate Genitive with ROfert and Interest ; see 448. 

7. As Objective Genitive with Adjectives; see 450. 

8. As Objective Genitive with Verbs \ see 464-468. 

G«nitiTe with If ooiis 

439. Rule. — A noun used as an Attributive or Predicate 
of another noun denoting a different person or thing is put 
in the Genitive : 

Attributive Genitives. — Xenophontis libri, the hooks of Xenophon, 
Propter me turn poenae, on account of fear of punishment, Vir consilii 
magni, a man of great prudence, Herodotus, pater historiae, Herodotus^ 
the father of history. lustitia est reglna virtutum, Justice is the queen of 
virtues. 

Predicate Genitives. — Omnia hostium erant, all things were in the pos- 
session of (were of) the enemy; h. 6, 40, n. ludicis est vcruin sequi, to 
follow the truth ut the duty of a judge. MSgni eruut mihf tuae litterae, 
your letters wUl he of great value to me ; C. Fam. 15, 16, 4. 

1. For a noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person or 
thing, see 398. 

2. For the Predicate Dative, see 488, 1. 

3. A Predicate Genitive is often nearly or quite equivalent to a Predicate 
Adjective (888, 2) : hominis est = hfbnanmn est, it is the mark of a man, 
is human; stuM est = stultum est, it is foolish. The Genitive is the 
regular construction in adjectives of one ending: sapientis est, it is the 
part of a wise man^ is wise. 

4. The Predicate Genitive of personal pronouns is not in good use, but 
its place Is supplied by possessives in agreement with the subject — an illas- 
tration of the close relationship between predicate Genitives and predicate 
adjectives. Compare the following examples : 
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Est tanm vidSre quid ag&tur, it is your duty (yours) to see tohat is being 
done; c. Mar. 8S, 68. Est cOnsulis videre quid agfttur, it is the duty of (is of) 
the consul to see what is being done ; C. Mar. 2, 4. 

5. The Predicate Genitive is sometimes supplied by a Genitive depending 
on a noun or adjective, meaning mark^ duty, part, btmness, characteris- 
tic, etc. : 

Id virl est oflBcium, this is the part of a man; in c. Tusc. 2, 21. Est pro- 
priura stultitiae, aliOrum vitia cernere, it is characteristic of folly to perceive 
the faults of others ; c. Tubc. 8, so. 

Attributive GtonitiTe 

440. The Attributive Geuitive may be 

1. A Subjective (Jenitive, designating the Subject or Agent of an 
action and the Author or Possessor of anything: 

In sermOne hominum, in the conversation of men, DeOrum immortalium 
ctUiL, by the care of the immortal gods. LftmentatiOnem mfttrum perhor- 
rCscA, I shudder at the lamentation of mothers. XenophOntis librl, the books 
of Xenophon, 

Note 1. — That this Genitive really represents the subject of the action is 
readily seen if we express the implied action in the form of a sentence : the 
conversation of men, men converse; the lamentation of mothers, mothers 
lament. 

NoTB 2. — Possessives are regularly used for the subjective Genitive of 
personal pronouns : mea domua, my house ; nostra patria, our country. 

2. An Objective Genitive, designating the Object towards which the 
action or feeling is directed : 

Mens amor glOriae, my love of glory. CrSscit amor numml, the love of 
money increases. Tul sul memorift delect&tur, Jie is delighted wUh your 
recollection of him; C. Att. 18, 1, 8. 

Note 1. — For the objective Genitive, the Accusative with In, ergft, or 
adveraua is sometimes used : odium patrls in fOium, the father^ s hatred 
against his son ; odium ergft R5man68, hatred of or towards the Romatis. 

Note 2. — The Possessive occurs, though rarely, for the objective Genitive 
of personal pronouns: neque neglegentift tuft neque odi5 tuo, neither 
from disregard of you nor from hatred of you ; T. Ph. 1016. 

8. A Descriptive Genitive, or Genitive of Characteristic, designating 
character or quality, including value, price, size, weight, age, etc. It is 
generally accompanied by an adjective pr some Qtl^er paodifier ; 
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Vir mSgnae auctOritftdB, a man of great it^Huence. Mitts IngentI luvenls, 
a youth of mild disposUion, Vestis mftgnl pretil, a garment of great value. 
CorOna parvl ponderis, a crown of small vfeight* Exsilinm decern anndram, 
an exile of ten years. 

Note 1. — For the Predicate Genitive of Price, see 448. 
Note 2. — For the Ablative of Characteristic, see 473, 2. 

4. A Defining or Appositional Grenitive, having the general force of 
an appositive (893) : 

Virtfts contineutiae, the virtue of self-control. Tellfts Ausoniae, the land 
ofAusonia. NOmen carendl, the word want (of wanting); c. Tate, i, 86. VOx 
volupt&tis, the word pleasure ; c. Fin. «, «, 6. 

5. A Partitive Genitive, designating the whole of which a part is taken : 

Pars flOminis Khenl, a part of the river Rhine. 'Quia vestrutn, which of 
you f Omnium sapientissimus, the wisest of all men. Nihil boni, niiiil mall, 
nothing (of) good^ nothing bad; c. Am. 4. 

Note. — The Partitive Genitive, though generally a noun or pronoun, may 
be an adjective used substantively in the Genitive singular of tlie Second 
Declension, as bonl, mall. Adjectives of the Third Declension, on the con- 
trary, regularly agree with the partitive word, but in rare instances they are 
attracted into the Genitive by another Partitive Genitive : 

Qulcquam, n6n dIcO civllis, setl hQm&nl, anything^ I do lOt say civil, but 
human ; L. 5. 8 

441. The Partitive Genitive is common with nouns and pro- 
nouns used partitively : 

Mftxima pars hominum, most men (the largest part of). MftgnO cum pon- 
dere aurl, with a large quantity of gold. Months aurl pollic^ns, promising 
mountains of gold. Onus quisque nostrum, every one of us. COnsulum 
alter, one of the consuls. Aliquid cOnsilil, any wisdom (-•nything of wisdom). 
Id temporis, that (of) time. 

442. The Partitive Genitive is also common with numerals ^ and 
adjectives used substantively, especially with comparatives and 
superlatives : 

Mllle misit mtlitum, he sent a thousand soldiers. Quattuor mflla equttum, 
four thousand (of) cavalry. Horum omnium fortisslml, the bravest of all 
these. Prior hOrura in proelio cecidit, the former of these fell in battle; 
M. 21, 1, 2. Aet&tis extrSmum, the end of life; S. 90, i. 

^ For the constroction of flnus, see 444, 1. 
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1. Pronouns and Adjectives, except neuters, when used with the Partitive 
Genitive usually take the gender of the Grenitive, but Predicate Superlatives, 
when thus used, generally agree with the subject : 

Quis eOrum nOn Sgregius, who of them is not eminent? Sapientum 
oct&vus, the eighth of the wise men ; H. s. 2, 8, i:o(;. Indus est omnium flOmi- 
num mftxiiDus, the Indus is the largest of all rivers; c. N. D.2, fi2. 

Here observe that quia and octftvua take the gender of the Genitive, but 
that the superlative mftsdmus agrees with the subject. 

2. In the best prose, words meaning the whole do not admit the Partitive 
Genitive, but poets and late writers disregard the rule : 

Omnes omnium ordinum homines, all men of all ranks, Cuncta terrftrum, 
all lands; 11. 2, 1, 28. Macedonum omnes, all the Macedonians; cf. L. 81, 45, 7. 

Observe that in the first example, the adjectives are used regularly in 
agreement with their nouns, while in the last two they are used substan- 
tively and take the Partitive Genitive, though the i)artitive idea has entirely 
disappeared and the construction is partitive only in form. 

3. In the best prose the Partitive Genitive is rarely used after any adjec- 
tives except comparatives and superlatives, but in the poets and late writers 
the use of this Genitive is greatly extended : 

S&ncte de()rum, thou holy god; v. 4, 67«. DiCrum ffetOs, festal days; 
u. s. 2, 2, eo. Strata vi&rum = strfttae viae, the paved streets; v. 1, 422. Ad 
multum diCl, till late in the day; Liv. 2-2, 4ft. 

4. With Nouns, qtdaque, each^ every^ and uterque, eachy both^ generally 
agree as adjectives, but with Pronouns they are generally used substantively 
and take the Partitive Genitive, though in the case of uterque, agreement is 
not uncommon : 

Quisque imperfttor, every commander. Uterque exercitus, each army. Quls- 
que eOrum d6 quftque re, each one of them in regard to every thing; Cae?. <, \ 
Utrique nostrum gratum, acceptable to each of us; c. Am, 4, I6. His utrlsque 
persu&serant, they had persuaded both of these; Caes. 2, 16. 

5. The Neuter of Pronouns and Adjectives with the Partitive Genitive is 
sometimes used of Persons : 

Quicquid erat i)atrum, wfMtever (of) senators there toere ; L. 2, 85. DeSrum 
quicquid rCgit terrfts, whatever gods rule the world; n. Ep. 6, 1. Quid hiic 
tantum hominum incSdunt, why are so many men (so much of men) coming 
this way f Pi. Poen. 619. 

443. The Partitive Genitive is also used with a few Adverbs, 
especially with Adverbs of Quantity, Degree, and Place : 
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Satis Sloquentiae, sapientiae parum, enough of eloquence^ of xoUdom too 
little; s. c. 5, 4. LQcis habeut nimis, they have too much light; o. F. «, lis. 
Maxime omnium nObilium Graecis litterls studuit, of all the nobles f^e most 
devoted himself to Greek letters; c. Brut, so, 78. Ubinam gentium sumus, 
where in the world are wef c. C. i, 4, 9. 

444. Instead of the Partitive Genitive, the Accusative with 
ante, inter, or apud, or the Ablative with ex, de, or in, is often 
used, especially when the Whole is denoted by a cardinal number, 
or by a noun in the singular : 

ThalCs sapientissimus in septem fuit, Thales toas the wisest of the seven ; 
G. Let;. 2, 11,26. Quis ex tantft multitddine, who of so great a multitude? 
Ante alios pulcherrimus omngs, most beautiful of all (before all others). 
Apud HelvStiOs ditissimus, tfie richest among the Helvetii. 

1. In the best prose, fUras is generally followed by the Ablative with ex 
or do, but sometimes by the Partitive Genitive : tinus ex eommls vixis, 
one of the greatest of heroes; flnus dO mulA, one of the multitude; flnus 
edrum pontium, one of those bridges, 

Oenitive in Special Constructions 

445. The word upon which the Attributive Genitive depends is 
often omitted : 

1. Especially when it has been expressed with a preceding (Jenitive. 
Then the second Genitive is sometimes attracted into the case appropriate 
for the governing word : 

COnferre vltam TrebOnl cum Dolftbellae, to compare the l\fe of Trebonius 
with that of Dolabella; ('. Ph. ii, 4. 9. Nfttttra hominis b^luls antec^dit, the 
nature of man surpasses (that of) the brutes; cf. c. Off. i, 80. 

2. When it can be readily supplied, especially aedSs, or templnm 
after a preposition, as ad, ante, ft, or ab : 

Habitftbat r6x ad lovis, the king resided near the temple of Jupiter; 
L. 1, 41. Hannibal annOrum novem, Hannibal^ (a boy) nine years of age; 
L. 21, 1. Aberant bIduT (viam), they were two days'* journey distant ; 0. Att. 6. 16. 

446. Observe also the following constructions : 

1. Tlie Genitive of a Proper Name seems to depend directly on an- 
other proper noun in many cases in which we supply the word son^ 
daughter, husband, wife, or slave : 
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Hasdrubal OiscSnis, Oisco^s Hasdrubal, i.e., Hasdrubal^ Gisco^s 9on; 
L.28, 12. Hectoris Andromache, Hectares Andromache, i.e., Hector' $ voife; 
V. 8, 8i». Hfdus video Byrriam, / see his Byrria, Le., his slave Byrria; 
T. And. 85T. 

2. Two Genitives are sometimes used with the same noun, one sub- 
jective, the other objective or descriptive. To these a third Genitive is 
occasionally added : 

HelvetiOrum inidriae popull R5m&nl, the wrongs done by the Helvetii to the 
Soman people ; cf. Caes. i, so. Memml odium potentiae nObilitaUs, Memmins*s 
hatred of the power of the nobility ; cf. s. so. 

3. A Genitive sometimes accompanies a Possessive, especially the 
Genitive of ipse, sSlus, fLntui, or onmis : 

Ad tuam ipmus amicitiam, to your own friendship ; C. Ver. s, 4, 7. Meft 
Qnlus operft, by my aid alone ; c. Pia. 8, 6. Tuum studium adulCscentis, your 
devotion as a young man; c. Fam. 15, 18. 

4. The Genitive is used with Instar meaning likenessy image, but 
generally used in the sense of, as large as, of the size of, equal to : 

instar montis equum aedificant, they construct a horse of the size of a 
mountain; v. 2, is. Plat6 Instar est omnium, Plato is worth them all; 

C. Brat. 51, 191. 

5. The Genitive is used with prIdiS, postitdiS, erg5, and tenus, 
nouns in origin, and as such governing the Genitive ; prTdiS and postrl- 
diO are Locatives : 

PildiC 6ius did, on the day before that day ; Cae«. i, 47. PostrldiS gins diCI, 
on the day after that day, Virtatis ergo, 6n the ground of merit* Urbium 
Corcyrae tenus, as far as the cities of Corcyra ; L. 26, 24. 

Predicate Genitive 

447. The Predicate Genitive is generally Subjective or De- 
scriptive, rarely Partitive. When used with transitive verbs, it 
is of course combined with the Direct Object. It is most common 
with eum and fado, but it also occurs with verbs of Seeming, 
Begarding, Valuing, etc. : 

Est imperatOris superSre, to conquer is the business of a commander; 
Caes. C. 1, 72. Oram KCm&nae diciOnis f6cit, he brought the coast under 
(made the coast of) Soman rule; L. 21, 60. Fl6s n5bilium fontium, you 
will become (one) of the noble fountains; H. 8, is. 
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1. Aeqnl, bonl, and reliqul occur aa Predicate Genitlyes in moh expres- 
siona as aaqul laoere, aaqul bonlqae lacere, bonl o6iisal«re, to take in 
good party rellqui faoere, to leave, and ease rellquI, to be 10 : 

AequI bonlque faciO, / take it in good part; T. Heaat. 788. Mllites nihU 
reliqul yictls f€c6re, the soldiers 10 nothing to the vanquished; 8. c. n. 

2. For the general use of the Predicate Genitive, see also 4S9. 

Predicate GtonitiTe of Price and Value 

448. The Predicate Genitive of Price and Value is used with 
Bmn and with verbs of Valuing; especially with aeatimo^ fado, 
and puto : 

Farvl pretii est, he is of small value. Mfignl enint mihT tuae litterae, your 
letters will be of great value to me. Patrem tuuin plarimi ffici, / prized your 
father most highly (made of the greatest value) ; c. Att. le, 10, D. £a mftgnl 
aestimantur, those things are highly valued. Hondrte mflgnl put&re, to deem 
honors of great value. Non flocci faciunt, they care not ^a straw (lock of 
wool); PI. Trin. 211. NOu habeO nauci Marsum, / do not regard Marsus of the 
least account; c. Div. i, 53. Htlius n5n faciam, / shall not care that (a snap) 
for it; T. Ad. 163. 

1. The Genitive of Price or Value is generally an adjective, as mftgnT, 
paxvl, tanti, quanti; plOris, mindrlB; mftzlml, plilximX, wlnimT, but 
pretll is sometimes expressed as in the first example. NihlU and a few 
otlier Genitives occur, chiefly in familiar discourse. 

2. With aestimd the price and value are denoted either by the Genitive 
or by the Ablative : 

SI pr&ta mOgnO aestimant ; quanU est aestimanda virtQs, if they value 
meadows at a high price^ at what price ought virtue be valued f C. Ptrad. 

«.8,61. 

3. In expressions of price and value, peiid5, common in early Latin, Is 
exceedingly rare in the classical period : 

Quae parvl pendunt, which they regard of little value ; T. Heo. ois. Ba vOa 
parvl pendeb&tiB,^ those things you deemed of little importance ; s. c. s%, 9. 

4. TantI, quanti, plUrls, and mln6rlB are used as Genitives of Price 
even with verbs of Buying and Selling, though with these verbs price la 
generally expressed by the Ablative : 

Canius Smit tanti quanti P^thius voluit, Canius purchased them (the gar- 
dens) at as high a price as Pythius tvished ; of 0. Off. 8, w, W. VfindO menm 
nOn plllris, quam cCterl, fortasse minOris, / sell mine (my grain) no higher 

1 An illustration of Sallust's fondnets for archaic oonetructiont. 
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than the others, perhaps lower. QuantI firoptae, purchased at what price f 
ParvO, at a low price; ii. 8. 2, 8, 156. Ven(r^idit hic aurO patriam, Jie sold his 
country for gold; v. c. 62i. 

5. For the Ablative of Price, see 478. 

Predicate Qenitive witb BOfert and Interest 
448. The Construction of rfifert and interest is as follows : 

1. The Person or Thing * interested is denoted by the Genitive, but 
instead of the Genitive of a personal or reflexive pronoun, the Ablative 
feminine of the Possessive is regularly used : 

Neque r6fert cQiusquam, nor does it concern any one ; Tac. An. 4, 88. Quid 
MilOnis intererat, how was it the interest of Milo f c. Mil. 18, 84. Interest 
omnium, it is the interest of all. SalQtis commQnis interest, it concerns the 
public welfare. Tuft et me& Interest, it is your interest and mine ; c. Fam. le, 4, 4. 

Note. — In a few cases the person is denoted by the Dative or by the 
Accusative with ad ; chiefly with rOfert, which often omits the person : 

Die quid rSferat intrft n&t&rae finte viventi, tell what difference it makes to 
one living in accord toith nature ; H. s. i, i, 49. Quid id ad m6 rCfert, how 
does that concern me f Pi. Pen. 4, 8, 44. 

2. The Subject of Importance, or that which involves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive, or clause, or by a neuter pronoun : 

Interest omnium rficte facere, to do right is the interest of all ; C. Fin. 2, 
22, 72. NOn refert quam multOs librQs habefts, it matters not how many books 
you have; cf. Sen. E. 6, 4. Quid tuft id rfifert, how does that concern you f 

3. The Degree of Interest is expressed by an adverb, an adverbial 
Accusative, or a Genitive of Value : 

Vestrft h6c maximfi interest, this especially interests you ; c. Sul. 25, 79. 
TheodOrl nihil interest, it does not all interest Theodorus, Hind meft mftgnl 
interest, that greatly interests me; c. Att. ii, 22. 

4. The Object or End for which it is important is expressed by the 
Accusative^ with ad, rarely by the Dative : 

Mftgnl ad hondrem nostnim interest, for our honor it is of great iw- 
portance; c. Fam. i«, 1, 1. 

Note. — The most plausible explanation hitherto given of this construction 
Is that the Genitive with r6fert depends upon r6, the Ablative of rSe contained 
in the verb, that the Possessive, meft, tnft, etc., agrees with the Ablative rO, 
and that interest, a later word, simply follows the analogy of rfifert. 

^ A thing is rarely so istd unlttt personified. 
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(lenitive with AdjeotiTes 

450. Rule. — Many adjectives take an Objective Genitive 
to complete their meaning : 

Avid! laudis fuistis, you have been very desirous of praise. Cupidus es 
gloriae, you are fond of glory, Prudens rei milit&iis erat, he was skilled in 
military science; N. 9, 1, 2. Habetis ducem meinorera- vestri, oblitum sui, 
you have a leader mindful of you, forgetful of himself; c. c, 4, 9, 19. Plena 
Graecia po€taruiii fuit, Greece was full of poets, Gallia hominum fertilis 
fuit, Gaul was fruitful in men. Homo amantissimus patriae, a man very 
fond of his country, luventus belli patiens, yotUh capable of enduring the 
hardships of war; 8. c. 7. 

1. This Genitive corresponds to the Objective Genitive with nouns. Com- 
pare the following: cupidus gLdxiae, desirous of glory; propter gloriae 
cupiditatem, on account of the desire of glory. 

2. For the Genitive with dignus and Indlgnus, see 481, 1. 

461. This Objective Genitive is used, 

1. With Adjectives denoting Desire, Knowledge, Skill, Recollection, 
and the like, with their contraries : sapientiae studiSsuB, studious (stu- 
dent) of wisdom; perltus belli, skilled in war; cdnscius coniilrftti5iiis, 
cognizant of the conspiracy; InsuStua nftvigandl, unacquainted witJi nam- 
gation : 

Qois est omnium tam Ignftrus rCram, who is so ignorant of all things f 
Omnes immemorem beneficil Ckifinrnt, all hate him who is unmindful of a 
favor; c. Off. 2, 18, 68. 

Note. — Certus with the Genitive in the best prose occurs only in the 
phrase certidrem facere, to inform, which takes either the Genitive or the 
Ablative with dS, though Caesar admits only the latter construction : 

CertiOrem m6 sul cOnsilil f6cit, he informed me of his plan ; c. Att. 9, 2» 8. 
His de rgbiis certior factus, having been infoi'med of these things, 

2. With Adjectives denoting Participation, Characteristic, Guilt, Full- 
ness, Mastery, etc., with their contraries: ratidnia partioeps, endowed 
with (sharing) reason; rati6ni8 expers, destitute of reason; manifestus 
rSrum oapitSllium, convicted of capital crimes: 

Erat Italia plena Graecftrum artium, Italy was full of Grecian arts; 
C. Arch. 8, 5. Viri propria est fortitadO, fortitude is characteristic of a true 
man. Mel pot 6ns sum, / am master of myself. Omn^s virtatis compote 
be&tl sunt, all (who are) possessed ofviHue are happy; c. Tusc 8, 18, 89. 
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KoTB 1. — A few adjecUyes, as aimilis, dissimllis ; aU&nu, commfUils ; 
contraxius and superstes admit either the Genitive or the Dative ; see 485, 4 : 

Cams similis lupO, a dog similar to a wolf; c. N. D. i, 85, 97. CyrI similis 
esse voluit, he toished to be like Cyrus; c. Brat. 81, 282. 

Note 2. -— CSnaoiua may take an Objective Grenitive ui connection with 
the Dative of a personal or reflexbg|kronoim : 

Mens sibi cOnscia^ctl, a mimKoMcious (to itself) of rectitude. 

3. With Present Participles used as Adjectives : 

Est am&ns sul virtOs, virtue is fond of itself; c. Am. 26, 9S. Vir amantissi- 
mus rel ptlblicae, a man very fond of the republic, VirtCLs efficiSus est 
voluptatis, virtue is productive of pleasure ; cf. c. Off. 8, 88. Appeteutfis glOriae 
fuistis, you have been desirous of glory, 

NoTB. — Observe the difference in meaning between a participle with an 
objective Genitive and the same participle with a direct object. AmSnii 
patriae, fond of his country, represents the affection as permanent and 
constant ; whereas the participial construction, amSiiB patriam, loving his 
country, designates a particular instance or act. 

452. In poetry and in late prose, especially in Tacitus, the 
Grenitive is used : 

1. With Verbals in ax and with Adjectives of almost every variety of 
meaning, simply to define their application : 

Fug^ ambitiOnis eram, / was inclined to shun ambition ; O. Tr. 4, lo. 
Ten&x propositi, steadfast of purpose ; H. 8, 8. AevI matarus, mature in age ; 
v. 5, 78. S€rl studiOrum, late in studies; H. s. i, lo. Aeger animl,i afflicted in 
spirit; L. 1, 6S. FTd6ns animi, confident in spirit; v. 2, 61. 

2. With a few Adjectives to denote Separation, or Cause, like the 
Ablative : 

Liber labOrum, released from his labors ; H. A. p. 212. Integer vitae scele- 
risque pQrus, of upright life and innocent of crime; 11. 1, 22. NOtus animi 
paterni, distinguished for paternal affection; ir. 2, 2. 

453. Adjectives which usually take the Genitive sometimes 
admit other constructions. Compare the following examples : 

1. Genitive, or Accusative with ad or in : 

AvidI laudis fuistis, you have been very desirous of praise ; c. M»n. 8, 7. 
AvidI ad pttgnam, eager for battle ; L. 7, 28. Avidus in novas rgs, eager for 
new things; of. L. 22, 21. 

1 Probably a Locative in origin, as animis, not animdrum, is used in similar 
Instances in the plural. 
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2. Oenitiye, Datbe, or Accusative with ad : 

Hominte tn8u€tl labOris, men unaccustomed to labor; Cmb. 7, 80. fnsuitns 
uiOribus- BQm&nIs, unaccustomed to Boman manners; cf. L. 2S. is. InsuStus 
ad pOgnam, unaccustomed to battle ; L. 81, 80. 

8. Genitive, Dative, or Ablative with d§ or in : 

COnscius conitlr&tiOnis, cognizant oJ^^^^Mpiracy ; S. C. 87. Huic facinorl 
cOnscius, aware of this crime ; c. GmI. 9Vo^^l9 d6 rC A cOnscius, avoare oj 
these things; cf. C. Att. 2, w. 

4. Genitive, Accusative with ad^rAblative with or without in : 
PrQdfins rel mHitftris, skilled in m7RR^|MM^ ; N. o, i. PrddCns ad edn- 

silia, wise for counsel; c. Font 15, 88. Pradel^^B&re civill, learned in civil 

law; C. Am. 2. 

6. The Genitive, or the Ablative : 

Mare ref ertum praedOnum, a sea full of pirates ; c. R«b. P. 8, 20. Domus 
referta vftsis Corinthifs, a house full of Corinthian vases; c. Rose. A. 46. 133. 

Genitive with Verbs 

454. Rule. — Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting — 
memini, reminlsoor, and obllvlsoor — regularly take the Objec- 
tive Genitive when used of Persons, but either the Genitive 
or the Accusative when used of Things : 

Vivorum meniini nee Epicuri licet oblivisci, / remember the living and 
it is not allowable to forget Epicurus; c. Fin. 5, i. Oblitus sum mei, / have 
forgotten myself; T. Eun. 806. Animus meminit praeffiritorum, the soul 
remembers the past ; C. Div. l, 80. Beneficia memin§runt, they remember 
favors; c. Plane. 88. Reminlsci virtutis Helvetiorum, to remember the valor 
of the Helvetii; cf. Caes. l, 18. ESs (rSe) reminisci, to remember those things ; 
C. Sen. 21, 78. Veteris contumeliae oblivisci, to forget the ancient disgrace ; 
Caes. 1, 14. Totam causam oblitus est, he forgot the whole case ; c. Brut 60, 217 

1. Observe that memini, reminlscor, and obllvlaoor admit a double 
construction. As transitive verbs they may take the Accusative, but by 
virtue of their signification, to be mindful of to be forgetful of they may take 
the Genitive ; remlnXacitar = memor est ; obllvlecitiir = immemor est. 
The close relationship between the Genitive with these verbs and the Genitive 
with adjectives is readily seen in the following examples : 

Memores virtdtls tuae, minclful of your valor; 0. Fam. i, 7, 2. Reminlscer6- 
tor virttLtis HelvStiOrum, that he s?iould remember the valor of the Helvetii; 
Caes i.ia 
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% The AocQsatlye \b regnlarly used in neater prononnB and adjectives, 
and it may be used of a person remembered by a contemporary: 
CInnam meminl, I remember Cinna; C. Ph. o, 6. 
8. Meminl, I make mention of^ may take the Ablative with d6 s 
Meminist! d6 exsolibos, you make mention of the exiles; o. Fh. 2, 8d. 

4. Venit mihi («tt)I, etc.) in mentem = reminlscor, generally takes the 
Genitive, but sometimes the Nominative, though in Cicero only rSs, or a 
neuter pronoun or adjective : 

Venit mihl PlatOnis in mentem, the recollection of Plato comes to my mind; 
c. T|n. 6, 1. NOn venit in mentem pQgna, does not the battle occur to your mind f 
L. 8, 6. Ea tibl in mentem veniunt, those things occur to your mind ; c. Att. is, ii. 

455. Recordor, T recall, when used of Persons, takes the Abla- 
tive with d§, but when used of Things^ it almost always takes 
the Accusative, rarely the Genitive : 

Record&re dd ceteris, bethink yourself of the others; Bun. 9,0. Ut tri- 
umphOB recordentur, so that they may recall triumphs; o. S«n. 5 I8. FlSgi- 
tiOrum suOrum record&bitur, he will recall his base deeds; c. Pia. e, is. 

Accuaative and Genitive 

456. Rule. — Verbs of Reminding, Admonishing, and verbs 
of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, Acquitting, take the 
Accusative of the Person and the Genitive of the Thing, 
Crime, Charge, etc. : 

Ipse te veteris amicitiae commonefScit, he himself reminded you of your 
old friendship ; cf. Ad. Her. 4, 84, 88. Me&rum me miseriarum commones, 
you remind me of my misfortunes, Eum tu accusfts avaritiae, do you accuse 
him of avarice t c. Fl«o. 88, 88. Acciis&tus est proditionis, he was accused of 
treason, Levit&tis pler5sque convincunt, they convict most men of fickleness, 
Ut capitis hoininem innocentissimum condemn&rent, so thai they condemned 
a most innocent man on a capital charge; 0. Or. 1, M, 888. ludez absolvit iu- 
iiiriai'um eura, the judge acquitted him on a charge of assault. 

1. Instead of the Grenitive of the Thing, Crime, etc., the Ablative with 
d6 or the Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective is often used. 
This is the common construction with moned and its compounds : 

Dfi quo vGs admonul, of which I Jiave reminded you ; c. Man. 16, 45. niud 
me admones, you admonish me of that; c. Att. », 9, %, SI id nOn md accQsfts, 
if you do not accuse me of that; PI Trin. H, 
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2. With yerbs of Accusing, etc., the Genitive with n5inlne, crimine, 
ifldici5, or some similar word is sometimes used. This may be the 
original construction, and if so, it is a sufficient explanation of the Geni- 
tive with these verbs.* Compare the following examples : 

Ne quem innocentem iCLdiciO capitis arcessSs, that you should not arraign 
an innocent man on a capital charge ; c. Off. 2, u, 5i. Inimlcum fr&tris capitis 
arcessit, he arraigned his brother^ s enemy on a capital charge ; Ad Her. i, 1 1, u. 

Note. — Latin verbs of Accusing, when they mean simply to find fault 
toith^ to complain o/, take the Accusative of the crime, or fault, as in English • 

Inertiam acctls&s adulSscentimn, you complain of the indolence of the young 
men ; C. Or. 53, 246. 

3. With verbs of Condemning, the Penalty is generally expressed by 
the Ablative, with or without d5, or by the Accusative with a preposi- 
tion, usually ad. The Ablative is regularly used when the penalty is a 
fine of a definite sum of money : < 

Fecdnia multfttus est, he was condemned to pay a fine in money; N. i, 7, 6. 
SI ilium morte multftssem, if I had condemned him to death, Tertia parte 
agri damnati, condemned to forfeit a third of their land. Multos ad bjSstias 
condemnavit, he condemned many to the wild beasts; Suet. Cai. 27. 

4. Notice the following special expressions : d6 mSiestate or mSiest&tls 
danmare, to condemn for high treason ; d6 vl damnflre, to condemn for 
assault ; d6 pecfUillB repetundla postuiare, to prosecute for eactortion ; 
inter slcariSs damnflre, to convict of homicide; v5tS danmatus, con- 
demned to fulfill a vow = having obtained a wish ; ad metalla condemnft- 
tas, condemned to the mines, 

Gtonitive with Verbs of Feeling 

457. Rule. — Misereor and miseresea take the Objective 
Genitive ; miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, and taedet take the 
Accusative of the Person and the Genitive ^ of the Object 
which produces the feeling r 

1 Observe, however, that the use of the Genitive with these verbs in Latin ac- 
cords entirely with the English idiom ; as, he was accused of treason. 

^ The Genitive with some of these verbs of feeling donbtless follows the an- 
alogy of other constructions, in which the Grenitive depends on a noun or adjec- 
tive, expressed or understood, but with others it seems to depend directly on the 
substantive idea suggested by the verbs tliemselves. Thus taadet readily sug- 
gests its exact equivalent taedium capit. Indeed, Seneca's taedlum eum 
vltae oaplt, in whiph vftcto depends upon taredium, is ec^nivalent to ev^m vfta^ 
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Miseremini socioruin, have pity on our allies; c. Ver. i, 28, 79. Arcadii 
miserescite regis, pity the Arcadian king; V. 8, 673. Eonini iios niiseret, 
we pity them (pity for, or of them moves us); 0. Mil. 84, 92. Nostri iiosmet 
paenitet, we are dissatisfied with ourselves, T. Ph. 172. Fratris me piget, 
/ am grieved at my brother. Me stultitiae meae pudet, / am ashamed of 
my folly. Me civitatis morum taedet, / am tired of the manners of the slate, 

1. Mifl6r6sc5 belongs to poetry. 

2. Bftiseror and commlBeror, I pity ^ deplore^ take the Accusative in the 
best prose : 

Miserantur commanem Galliae fortdnam, they deplore the common fortune 
of Gaul; Caes. 7,1,5. 

3. The impersonal verbs miBeret, paenitet, etc., sometimes admit an mi- 
personal subject, as an Infinitive or clause, rarely a neuter pronoun or nihil : 

Neque m6 vixisse paenitet, nor am I sorry to have lived; c. Sen. 28, 84. 
NOn te haec pudent, do not these things put you to shame f T. Ad. 754. 

4. Pudet sometimes takes the Genitive of the person in whose presence 
one has a feeling of shame or unworthiness : 

M6 tui pudet, lam ashamed in your presence ; T. Ad. ess. 

5. Like miseret are sometimes used miflerfiBCit, commiaerfiscit, and 
miBerOtar; like taedet, pertaeamn est and, in early Latm, distaedet 
and a few other rare words. In Suetonius pertaesua occurs with the 
Accusative. 

Genitive with Special Verbs 

458. In certain Special Constructions, largely colloquial, or 
poetical in their origin,^ many verbs by analogy occasionally ad- 
mit the Genitive, or if transitive, the Accusative and Genitive : 

1. Some verbs denoting Desire, Emotion, or Feeling, like adjectives 
and verbs of the same general meaning and construction : 

Cupiunt tul, they desire you ; Pi. Mil. 968. N6 tul quidem testimOnil veri- 
tus, regarding not even your testimony; C. Att. 8, 4. Ego animl^ pendeO, 
/ am uncertain in mind; cf. c. Leg. 1, 8. Discrucior animi,* I am troubled in 
spirit, Desipiebam mentis, / was out of my senses, 

2. Some Verbs of Plenty and Want, as comple5, imple5, ege5, 
indige5, like adjectives of the same general meaning (451, 2): 

1 (ireek influence may also be recognized in some of them. 

2 Animi in such instances is probably a Locative in origin, as anlmls, not 
animdrum, is used in the same way in the plural. 
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Virtds exeroitfttiOnis indiget, virtue r§qtiire$ exercUe; or c. rin. 8, i5 
EgeO cOnsilii, / tusd counsel; c. Att. 7, 29. M6 complfivit formldinis^ h€ has 
filled me %Hth fear; Pi. Men. ooi. 

3. Some verbs denoting Mastery or Participation, — potior, adipT- 
scor, r§gn5, — like adjectives o£ similar meaning (461, 2): 

Partis Sicillae potltos est, he became master of a part of Sicily; N. lo, 5. 
Regnftvit populOrum, he voas king of the peoples; H. 8, 80. 

4. In the poets, a few verbs which usually take the Ablative of 
Separation or Cause admit the Grenitive : 

M6 labOrum levto, you relieve me of my labors; Pi. Rim!. 247. AbstinetO 
Irftrum, abstain from quarrels; H. 8» 27, 69. DSsine querellarum, desiH 
from your lanhentations. Mlrftrl belli labOrum, to wonder at warlike 
achievements. DamnI InfectI prOmittere, to become responsible for pos- 
sible damage ; cf. c. Top. 4, 22. 

Note. — The Genitive in Exclamations, in imitation of the Greek, occurs 
in three or four isolated examples in the Latin poets, but it is not found in 
Terence, Vergil, or Horace : 

O mihl nantil be&tl, the glad tidings tome; CaiuI. 9, 5. 



ABLATIVE 

459. The Latin Ablative performs the duties of three cases 
originally distinct: 

I. Ablative Proper, denoting the relation From : 
II. Instrumental, denoting the relation With, By : 
III. Locative, denoting the relation In^ At 

Note. — This threefold nature of the Latin Ablative giTcs us a basis for 
a general classification, at once scientific and practical, although in the course 
of the development of the language so many new applications of these origi- 
nal elements were made that it is sometimes impossible to determine with 
certainty to which of them a given construction owes its origin. 

I. Ablative Proper 

460. — The Ablative Proper includes: 

1. Ablative of Separation; see 461. 

2. Ablative of Source, including Agency, Parentage, etc. ; see 467. 

3. Ablative of Comparison ; see 471. 
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Ablative of Sbparatioit 

461. Rule. — The Ablative of Separation is generally used 
with a preposition — a, ab, dfi, or ex, — when it represents a 
pei*son or is used with a verb compounded with ab, de, dia, 
a§, or ex : 

LegiOnSs abducis & Brut 5, ^u alienate the legions /rom Brutus; G. Ph. 
10, 8, 6. Caedem h v6bls dSpellcbam, / uhxs warding off slaughter from you, 
PlSbs & patribus secessit, the common people seceded from the patricians. 
De f oro discessimus, we withdrew from the forum, Caesar copiis sufts e 
castris eduxit, Caesar led his forces oui of the camp; Ohs. i* m. £x oppid5 
f ugit, he fled out of the town, 

462. Rule. — The Ablative of Separation is generally used 
without a preposition when it is the name of a tow.n or is 
used after a verb meaning to relieve^ ftee^ deprive^ need^ be 
ttithtmt^ etc. : 

DemaiHtus fugit Corinth5, DemarcUus fled from Corinth; 0. TomuS^si. 
Roma acccperam litteras, / had received a letter Jrom Rome. Qui Narbone 
reditus, what a return from Narbo ! c. Ph. 8, 80, *i%. Leyft ra§ hdc onere, 
relieve me from this burden; c. nun. 8, 19, 8. MSgn5 me metu Ilbeiiibis, 
you will free me from great fear. Murus dSfgnsdribos nudfttus est, the 
wall was stripped of its defenders; Caes. 2, «. N6n ege5 mediclnl, / do 
not need a remedy, Yac&re culpa mftgnum est sOlScium, to be free from 
fajtit is a great comfort; C. Fam. 7, 8, 4 

1. With the Ablative of Separation, the preposition is more freely used 
when the separation is local and literal than when it is figurative : M for^ 
from the forum ; ez o^idd, out of the town ; hut metil Uberftre, to free 
from fear ; vacftre culpft, to be free from fault. 

2. The preposition is sometimes used with names of towns, especially for 
emphasis or contrast, regularly after longi : 

Longd ah AthSnIs esse, to be far from Athens; pi. Pen. 151. 

3. The preposition is generally used when the vicinity, rather than the 
town itself, is meant : 

IHsceflsit & Brundi8i&, he departed from Brundisium (Le. from the port); 

Cms. C. 8, 84. 

4. Many Names of Islands and the Ablatives domd, htimd, and rftro, 
are used like names of towns : 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 16 
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LemnO adveniO Athfin&s, from Lemnoa I come to Athena ; PL Tmc 91. Cuiu 
domO profCigisset, \johen he had fled from home ; c. Brut. S9, 806. Video rtire 
redeuntem senem, I see the old man returning from the country. Vix ocolOs ^ 
attollit huind, she hardly raises her eyes from the ground. 

Ablative of Separation with Special Vekbs 

463. With moveo, cedo, and pello in special expressions the 
Ablative of Separation is used without a preposition : 

LocO ille mOtus est, he was dislodged from his position ; C. c. 2, i. Eundem 
vidl cedentem Italift, I saw the same man leaving Italy ; c. Ph. lo, 4, 8. Clvem 
pellere possessiOnibus eOn&tus est, he attempted to drive a citizen from his 
possessions; c. Mil. 27, 74. 

464. With many verbs the Ablative of Separation is used, some- 
times with and sometimes without a preposition. ^ 

DC prOvincift dCcesslt, he withdrew from the province ; c. Ver. 2, 20, 48. I 
Dgcedens prOvincia, withdrawing from the province; c. Ug. i. 2. Expellet 
ex patria, will he banish them from the country f M6 patrU expulerat, he 
had driven me from the country. . 

1. Note also the expressions ab oppldls probibOre, to keep from the 
towns ; suIb finibus probibfire, to keep out of their territory , dSpellere fi 
vdbis, d6 pr5vincici, to drive away from you, from the province; tdtft i 
Sicllift dfipellere, to drive from the whole of Sicily. J 

2. Arced generally takes the Ablative with a preposition, but at variance 
with general usage it sometimes omits the preposition when used in a purely 
local sense : 

Tii hunc ft tuls templls arcCbis, you mil keep him from your temples; 
C. C. 1, 18, 88. T6 illis aedibus arc6bit, he will keep you from this abode ; 
C. Ph. 2, 40, 104. 

3. Interdlc5 regularly takes the Dative of the person and the Ablative of \ 
the thing: 

Gallia ROmftnls interdixit, he forbade the Bomans the use of Gaul; cf. 
Caes. 1, 46. 

465. With adjectives meaning free from, destit^Ue of, the Abla- 
tive of Separation is used sometimes with and sometimes without 

a prepositioji : " 

Haec loca ab arbitrls libera sunt, these places are free from spectators; 
ef. 0. Atu 15, 16. Animus liber cClra, a mind free from care; C. Fin. 16, 49, 
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1. Kotice also the following expressions: ntlduB ft propinqtilB, destU 
tute of relatives; ntldua* praesidid, deatittUe of defense; vaouus ab 
d6f6nB5ilbuB, without defenders; gladiua vftginft vacutu, a sword toith- 
out a sheath. 

2. Ezpers generally takes the Genitive, but sometimes the Ablative : 

Omnis CrudltiOnis expers fuit, he was destitute of all learning; cf. c. Or. 2, i 
Omn€s fortCinls expertCs sumus, we are all destitute of fortunes; s. c.88. 

3. Some adjectives with this meaning take the Genitive ; see 461, 2. 

466. In the poets and late writers the Ablative of Separation, 
even in a purely local sense, is often used without a preposition : 

Columbae.caelO v6n6re volantCs, the doves came flying from the heavens; 
V. 6, 190. NOn poterit v6r6 distinguere falsum, he will not he able to distin- 
guish the false from the true; H. E. i, lo, 29. Cecldere caelO lapidfis, stones 
fell from the heavens; L. i, 81. 

1. Notice also the following expressions from Vergil and Horace : Iiyoi& 
missus,* sent from Lycia ; cadere ntlblbas, to fall from the clouds ; car- 
ceiibus missus, sent forth from the barriers; IftbSns equ5, falling from 
his horse. 

Ablative of Soubcb 

467. Rule. — The Ablative of Source, including Agency, 
Parentage, and Material, generally takes a preposition, — 
a, ab, de, §, or ez : 

Source in General. — Ab his sermo oritur, with (from) these the conver- 
sation begins; O. Am. i, 5. Hoc audivi de patre meo, this I have heard from 
my father, Appellata est ex viro virtus, virtue was named from vlr, a man. 
Ex invidia laborSvit, he suffered from unpopularity; c. Clu. 71, 202. 

Agency. — Ab his am&tur, by these he is loved, M5ns fi Labieno tene- 
tur, the mountain is held by Labienus , Caea. 1, 22. 

Parentage or Ancestry. — Ex me natus es, you are my son. Oriundi ab 
Sabinis, descended from the Sabines; L. t, 27. 

Material. — Erat ex fraude f actus, he was made of fraud, Pocula ex 
auro, cups of gold; C. Ver. 4, 26, ©2. 

468. The Ablative of the Independent Agent, or the Author of an 
action, takes the preposition S or ab : 

R6x ab suls appellatur, he is called king by his own men, N(5n est cOn- 
sentaneum vine! a voluptate. it is not meet to be overcome byplecisure. 
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1. When anything is personified and treated as the agent of an action, 
the Ahlative with ft or ab may be used as in the ftecond example above. 

2. The Ablative without a preposition may be used of a person, regarded 
not as the author of the action, but as the means by whicli it is effected : 

Comua Numidls firmat, he strengthens the wings with Numidians. 

3. The Accusative with per may be used of the person through whom, 
tlirough whose agency or help, the action is effected : 

Ab OppiftnicO per FabriciOs f actus, made by Oppianicus through the agency 
of the Fahricii; cf. c. ciu. 28, ©2. 

Note. — Compare these three kindred constructions for the names of 
persons : ab Oppiftiiic5, by Oppianicns, the author of the action ; per 
Fabrlcids, through the Fabticii^ i.e. through their agency or help ; and 
Numidls, with Numidtans^ used as the means of the action. 

469. The Ablative of Parentage and Ancestry is generally used 

1. With ft or ab, in designating Remote Ancestry: 

Belgae sunt orU ab Germftnls, the Belgians originated from the Germans ; 
cf. Caes. 2, 4. Oriundl ex Etrftscis, descended from the Etruscans. 

2. Without a preposition with the verb nftacor and a few Perfect 
Participles, as nfttua, prSgnfttus, ortua, and in poetry and late prose, 
with iditus, genltua, satuB, etc. : 

SI parentibus nfttl sint humilibus, ^f they have been bom of humble 
parents; c. Am. 19, 70. NObill genere nau sunt, they were bom of a noble 
race; o. Ver. 6, 70, 180. Regis nepOs, fllift ortus, the grandson of the king, 
bom of his daughter; L. i, 82, i. Edite rCgibus, thou descendant of kings; 
If. 1, 1. DIs genite, thou descendant of gods; v. 9, 642. Satae Peliil, the 
daughters of Pelias; o. M. 7, 822. 

470. The Ablative of Material generally takes 6 or ex, and is used 
with verbs or participles, and sometimes with nouns : 

Erat ex fraude factus, he was made of fraud. HomO ex anim5 c5nstat et 
corpore, man consists of a soul and a body; cf. c. N. D. 1,85. Vfis ex Gnft 
gemmft, a vase from a single gem; c. Ver. 4, 27, e2. 

1. The Ablative of Material is often used without a preposition in poetry, 
and sometimes even in prose : 

Aere cavO clipeus, a hollow shield of bronze ; cf. v. 8, 286. PIctSs abiete 
pupp^, painted stems of fir. Constat tOta OrfttiO membrfs, the whole dis- 
course is made up of members. 
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Ablative with Comparatives 

471. Rule. — Comparatives without quam are followed by 
the Ablative: 

Nihil est virtute^ amftbilius, nothing is more lovely than virtue, c. Am. 8. 
Nihil habet iiicuiidhis vita,* he considers nothing more agreeable than life. 
Amlcitia, qu& nihil melius YiBhemiis, friendship, than which we have nothing 
better. Nihil lacrimfi citius firescit, nothing dries sooner than a tear. 

1. Comparatives with quam are followed by the Nominative or by the 
case of the corresponding noun before them : 

Melior est certa pftx quam sp€rS,ta Victoria, better is a sure peace than a 
hoped-for victory ; L. so, so. N^minem aequiOrem reperiet quam mC, he will 
find no one more just than (he will find) me, Equum meliOrem habet quam 
tuus est, he has a better horse than yours is; C. inv. i, 81, M. 

2. After quam the second of the two nouns compared is sometimes 
omitted : 

Themistocll ndmen quam SolOnis est illQstrius, the name of Themistocles 
is more illustrious than that of Solon; cf. c. Off. i, 22, 75. 

3. The Ablative is used chiefly in negative sentences. It is freely used 
for qoam with a Nominative or Accusative, regularly so for quam with the 
Nominative or Accusative of a relative pronoun, as in the third example 
under the rule. In other cases quam is retahied in the best prose, though 
sometimes omitted in poetry. 

4. After plds, minus, ampliuB, or longioa, in expressions of number 
and quantity, quam is often omitted without influence upon the construc- 
tion ; sometimes also after mSior, minor, etc. : 

TCcum pias annum vixit, he lived with you more than a year; C. Qulnc. 12, 41. 
Minus duo milia efifilgfirunt, less than two thousand escaped; L. 24, 16. NOn 
amplius novem annOs n&tus, not more than nine years old; cf. N. 23, 2, 8. 

5. Instead of an Ablative after a comparative, a preposition with its case 
— as ante, prae, praeter, or suprfi — is sometimes used, especially in poetry : 

Ante alios imm&nior, more monstrous than (before) the others; v. 1, 847. 

6. In poetry and in conversational prose, alius, involving a comparison, 
other than, is sometimes iLsed with the Ablative, but in the best prose its 
regular construction is alius ao or atque, alius quam, or aUus nisi : 

iThis Ablative furnishes the standard of comparifton — that from which one 
starts. Thns, if virtue is taken as the standard of what is lovely » nothing is 
more so. VirtQte = quam virtfis ; vltft » quam vitam (habet). 
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Put&re aliam sapiente bonOque befttum, to consider any other than the 
txfise and good happy; cf. H. E. i, 16, 20. Mihil aliud nisi p&x quaes! ta est, 
nothing but peace was sought; cf. G. Off. 1, 88, 80. 

7. Quam pr6 denotes that the two objects compared are out of proportion 
to each other : 

Minor caedCs quam prO tantft Victoria fuit, the slaughter was small in com- 
parison with the victory ; L. 10, 14, 21. 

8. Note the following special uses of the Ablative : pltls aequ5, more 
than is fair; plfls iflsto, more than is pi'oper: 

Celerius omul opIniOne v€nit, he came sooner than any one expected; 
cf. Caes. 2, 8. Id spS omnium serius fuit, this was later than all hoped it 
toould be ; L. 2, 8. 

9. In rare instances, mostly poetical, a few verbs and adverbs involving 
comparison — as m&15, praeatd, aequ6, adaequG — admit the Ablative : 

NailOs his mallem ladOs spectasse, no games would I prefer to have seen 
rather than these ; u. S. 2, 8, 79. M3 aequ6 fortdnfttus, equally fortunate with 
me; Pi. Cure. 141. 

10. With comparatives the Measure of Difference — the amount by which 
one thing surpasses another — is denoted by the Ablative (479): 

Hibemia dImidiO minor quam Britannia, Ireland smaller by one-half than 
Britain. 

n. Instmmental Ablative 

472. The Instrumental Ablative includes 

1. Ablative of Association ; see 478. 

2. Ablative of Cause ; .see 476. 

3. Ablative of Means ; see 476 and 477. 

4. Ablative of Price ; see 478. 

5. Ablative of Difference ; see 479. 

6. Ablative of Specification ; see 480. 

Ablative op Association 

473. Rule. — The Ablative of Association is used 

1. To denote Accompaniment, or Association in a strict 
sense. It then takes the preposition cum : 

Cum patre habitabat, she was living with her father. Cum his armls 
eruptionem fecerunt, with these arms they made a sally; Cae8.2,88. 
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2. To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then modi- 
fied by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

Flumen rlpis praeruptiSi a stream with precipitous banks; Caes. 6, 7. 
' Summa virtute adiilescens, a youth of the highest worth. Cato singular! 
fuit industria, Cato was a man of remarkable industry; N. 24, 8. 

Note 1. — The Ablative of Characteristic and the Genitive of Character- 
istic supplement each other. The Grenitive is generally used to designate piT- 
manent characteristics, as Kind, Size, Weight, Value, and the like. In other 
ca^s the Ablative is generally used. 

Note 2. — The Ablative of Characteristic may be either Attributive, as in 
the first two examples, or Predicative, as in the last example. 

3. To denote Manner or Attendant Circumstance.^ It 
then takes the preposition cnm, or is modified by an adjec- 
tive or by a Genitive : 

Cum silentio audit! sunt, they were heard in silence, Templum m&gnS 
ciira custodiunt, they guard the temple with great care, Epul&batur more 
Persarum, he feasted in the style of the Persians, Cato summfi cum gloria 
vixit, Cato lived with the highest glory; c. Ver. 5, 70, 180. 

Note. — The Ablative of Manner often takes oum, even when modified by 
an adjective, as in the last example. 

474. The Ablative of Association is used without cum in a 
few special instances, as follows: 

1. A few Ablatives, perhaps involving the idea of Means: arte, according 
to arty skillfully; ciam5re, with a shout; c5nBiU5, on purpose; 5rdlne, 
in an orderly way : 

NSmO solitus vift dicere, no one accustomed to speak properly; cf. c. Brut. 
12, 46. Aut VI aut fraude fit, it is done either by violence or by fraud; cf. c. 
Off. 1, 18, 41. 

NoTB. — The Accusative with per sometimes denotes Manner: per vim, 
violently; per liBudem, fraudulently ; perlfldam, sportively. 

2. The Ablative of Association is sometimes used without onm, after verbs 
meaning to mingle or to join together, as c5nfand5, imig5, mlBce5, and 
their compounds ; also whenever the idea of means is involved, especially in 
military operations: 

1 f»lote the close connection between thesb three uses ot the Ablative — the first 
desi^natiDg an attendant person or thing, the second an attendant quality, the 
(bird an attendant circumstance* 
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Sicullg cOnfonditnr nndb, it mingles with the SHeilian waters; Y. 8. aml 
Improbitfis scelere iQncta, depravity Joined toith crime ; O. Or 2, 59, 237. Gravi- 
tftte mlztus ]ep5s, pleasantry united with dignity; 0. R. P. 2, i. IngentI ezer* 
cita profectus, having set out with a large army; L. 7, 9. 

KoTB 1. — In military language the Ablative of Association generally takes 
Ofmif if without modifiers or modified only by a numeral, otherwise it is gen- 
erally used without oum : onm ezeroltfl, b«t logenti ezeroitfL 

NoTB 2. — Instead of the Ablative of Association, the Dative is sometimes 
used with vertts denoting Union or Ck>ntention : 

Sapientia itlncta eloquentiae, wisdom united to eloquence; of. a Or. 8, 80^ 148. 
Solus ti6l oertat, he alone competes with you; v. E. 5, 8. 

3. A special use of the Ablative of Association is seen with Iaci5, fi5, and 
sum in such expressions as the following ; 

Quid h(k! homine facifts, what will you do with this mant c. Y«r. 8, 18. 
Quid te futttrum est, w?iat will become of you f c. Ver. 2, M, 165. 

Note. — The Ablative with d6 occurs in nearly the same sense : 

Sed de frfttre quid flet, hut what will become of my brother f T. Ad. 998. 

Ablative op Cause 

475. Rule. — The Ablative of Cause, designating the 
Cause, Ground, or Reason for an action, is used without 
a preposition : * 

Gubem&tdris ars iitilit&te laud&tur, the piloCs art is praised because of 
its usefulness; C Fin. i, 13. Quisque ^gloria ducitur, evei^y one w influenced 
^y glory, Liixuri& civit&s laborabat, the state was suffering from luxury. 
Nimid gaudio desipiebam, / was wild with (from) excessive joy. Regnl 
cupiditate inductus coniurati5nem fecit, influenced by the desire of ruling, 
he formed a conspiracy, Timore perterritl ad llhenum contenderunt, 
moved by fear, they hastened towards the Rhine, Aeger erat vulnerlbus, ht 
was ill in consequence of his wounds ; N. 1, 7, 6. 

1. When the cause is fear, anger, hatred, etc., it is often combined with a 
Perfect Participle, as in the fifth and sixth examples. 

2. Cansfi and grfttift, as Ablatives of Cause, are regularly limited by the 
Genitive or by a possessive or interrogative pronoun : 



1 The Ablative of Cause seems to have beeu developed in part from the Instru- 
mental case and in part from the true Ablative. 
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Quern honOris grfttift nOminO, whom I name as a mark of honor; c. Robc. a. 
2, 6. Vestrft h5c causa volebam, / desired this on your account ; C. Or. i, 86, IM. 
Qua gratia iuasi, for what purpose did I give the order f T. Eun. 99. 

3. Examine the following specimens of the Ablative of Cause, more com- 
monly limited by an adjective or Genitive, o5iuin6ttldiiie, lure, 16ge, sen- 
tentift, and Ablatives in fi from verbal nouns : cdnsu6ttldlne suS, in 
accordance with his own custom; meSi sententia, according to ur in my 
opinion; alidmm hortftttl, at the request of others; hortattl sud, at his 
own request ; popnU insstl, at the bidding of the people, 

4. Instead of the Ablative of Cause, the Ablative with a, ab, d6, 6, ez, 
is sometimes used to emphasize the idea of Source, from which Cause was so 
readily developed, as ez oSnaufitflclina ana, in accordance with their custom ; 
ex sententia tna, in accordance with your wish : 

Mare a sOle colltlcet, the sea gleams with the light of the sun (from the 
sun). Ex vulneribus periCre, they perished of their wounds, 

5. The Ablative with prae in classical Latin generally denotes a Hin- 
drance or an Obstacle : 

NOn prae lacrimls possum scribere, I cannot unite on account of my tears. 

Ablative of Means 

476. Rule. — The Instrument and Means of an action are 
denoted by the Ablative without a preposition : 

Ipse suii manii f€cit, he did it himself with his own hand, Cornibus taur! 
s6 tutantur, bulls defend thetnselves with their horns, Sol omnia liice collus- 
trat, the sun illumines all things with its light. Terra vestita floribus, the 
earth covered with flowers, Lacte atque pecore vivuut, they live upon milk 
and flesh ; Caea. 4, 1. Aurelia via profectus est, he went by the Aurelian 
road ; c. o. «, 4. Porta Capena Romam ingressus, having entered Rome by 
the Porta Capena ; L. 26, lo. 

1. The Ablative of Means is used not only with verbs, but also with a few 
adjectives, as oontentus, praeditus, and frfitus : 

DomO sua rCgia contentus nOn fuit, he was not satisfied \cith his royal 
palace; C. Ver. 6, 8i, so. HomO summO ingeniO praeditus, a man endoxoed 
with the highest abilities. Neque hdmonls cOnsilils frStus, nor depending 
upon human counsels ; c. c. 2, is. 

2. Adflol5 with the Ablative of Means forms a very common circum- 
locution: hon5re adficere = hondrare, to honor; cruciatft adficere, to 
torture : 
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Omnes laetltift adficit, he gladdens aU; OMi. 8» 48. Adflcitnr benefldO, he 
is bended; c. Agr. i, 4. 

3. This Ablative is used with ffcl5, c5iifid5, nltor, innltor, a88ii6sc6. 
assaSfaciS, redpid, teiie5, etc: 

NemO fortQnae stabilitate c6nfldit, no one trusts the stability of fortune; 
cf. c. Tusc. 5, 14, 40. SalQs vfiriUlte nltitur, safety rests upon truth, NullO officio 
assuSfactf, trained to (familiar with) no duty; Caes. 4, i. S€s6 castrls ten€- 
bant, they kept themselves in camp; Caes. 3, 34. Marium tectO recep€runt, 
they received Marius into their houses, 

4. The following Ablatives deserve notice : 

Quadrftgintft hostils sacrific&re, to make a sacrifice toUh forty victims; 
L. 41, 17. Facere vitulft, to make a sacrifice with a calf; v. E. 8, 77. Fidi- 
bus canere, to play upon the lyre; CTusc 1,2,4. PiU IQdere, to play ball 
(with the ball) ; u. s. i, ^ 49. 

Ablative of Means — Special Uses 

477. Rule. — T. The Ablative of Means is used with titor, 
fruor, f anger, potior, vescor, and their compounds : 

PlQrimis rebus fruimur atque Qtirnur, we enjoy and use very many 
things; C. N. D. 2, 60, 152. Fungitur oflicid senfttoris, he is discharging the 
duty of a senator, M&gn& erat praeda potitus, he had obtained great booty, 
Lacte et came vescebantur, they lived (fed) on milk andJUsh; N. 89, 7. 

1. These deponent verbs are all survivals of the middle voice, and accord- 
ingly contain the direct object in themselves, while the Ablative is the means 
by which the action is effected ; thus dtor, / use^ I serve myself by means of; 
Imor, / enjoy^ I delight myself loith^ etc. Originally transitive, they are occa- 
sionally so used in classical authors : 

Uteris operam meam, you shall have (use) my ctssistance; Pt Poeiu 1088. 

2. Utor admits two Ablatives of the same person or thing : 

Facili me Qtetur patre, he wiUfind me an indulgent father ; T. HeMt 217. 

3. Potior admits the Genitive: 

Partis Siciliae poUtus est, he became master of apart of Sicily; H. lO, S. 

II. The Ablative of Means is used with verbs of Abound- 
ing and Filling and with adjectives of Fullness: aband5, 
redundd, adflu5, etc. ; oompled, exple5, impled, onerd, etO* % 
onustuB, refertuB, plSnus, etC«: 
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YtUa abundat lacte, (Aseo, inelle, the villa abounds in milkj cheese, and 
honey; c. Sen. 16, 56. Deus bonis explevit mundum, God has filled the world 
with blessings; C. Unir. 8, 5. N&ves oiierant auro, they load the ships with 
gold. Nfivcs frumento onustae, ships loaded with grain. Urbs referta 
copiis, a city filled with supplies ; C AU. 7, 18. 

1. Comple5 and imple5 take either the Accusative and Genitive or the 
Accusative and Ablative : 

Me complevlt formldinis, he filled me with fear; pi. Men. 90i. Italiam ve- 
strls colOuIs complere voluistis, you wished to fill Italy toith your colonists. 

2. Most adjectives of Fullness occasionally admit the Genitive. With plfi- 
nns this is the regular construction in the best prose. In Cicero refertas. takes 
the Genitive when used of persons, but the Ablative when used of things : 

Erat Italia plena Graecftrum artium, Italy was full of Grecian arts; c. Arch. 
8, 5. Domus referta vSsIs Corinthils, a house full of Corinthian vases; O. Rom. 
A. 46. 188. Mare refertum praedOnum, a sea full of pirates; c. Rab. P. 8, 20. 

III. The Ablative of Means is used with opus and lisas, 
often in connection with the Dative of the person : 

Militi nummis ducentls usus est, the soldier needs two hundred sesterces;^ 
PI. Bw. 706. Auctoritate tu& nobis opus est, we need your influence. Con- 
soltd opus est, there is need 0/ deliberation $ 8. C. l. 

Note. — With opus est, rarely with fUras est, the thing needed may be 
denoted by the Nominative, or an Infinitive ; rarely by the Genitive,^ a su- 
pine, or an nt-clause : » 

Dux nobis opus est, we need a leader; 0. Fam. % 6, 4. Opus est td val^re, it 
is necessary that you be well; 0. Fam. 16, 14. Temporis opus est, there is need 
of time; cf. L. 22, oi. Ita dicta opus est, U is necessary to say so ; T. Heaut 941. 
Mihl opus est ut lavem, it is necessary for me to bathe ; Pi True. 888. 

Ablative of Price and Value 

478. Rule. — Price and Value are denoted by the Abla- 
tive, if expressed definitely or by means of Nouns, but by 
the Genitive or Ablative, if expressed indefinitely by means 
of Adjectives: 

Auro viii vTtam vendidit, for gold she sold her husband's life; C Inv. 1, 
50, 94. Fanum peciinia grand! venditura est, the temple was sold for much 

1 Lit. there in to the soldier a use for or with two hundred sesterces. 
> First in livy. * In Plautus and late prose. 
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money. Miilt5 sanguine Poenis victoria stetit, the victory cost the Cartha* 
ginians (stood to them at) much blood; L.28, 80. Lis aestimatur centum 
talentis, the fine is fixed at a hundred talents, Yenalis decern milibus, 
for sale at ten thousand (sesterces); c. CmI. 7, n. 

Prata mSguo aestimant, they value meadows highly. Quanti est aesti- 
inanda virtus, how highly should virtue be valued? Quern plunmi fecerat, 
whom he had esteemed most highly ; N. 18, 2. Venire quam plurinid, to be 
sold at as high a price as possible. Emit, he purchased? Quanti, for how 
much ? Viginti minis, /or twenty minae; T. Eun. 9S4. 

1. The Ablative of Price is used with verbs of Buying, Selling, Hiring, 
Letting ; of Costing ; of Being Cheap or Dear, as em5, v&idd, vSneS ; 
oondflcd, loc5; Bt5, o5nstd, lioeor, and with a few adjectives of kin- 
dred meaning, as vtoSliB, for sale; oSruB, dear; vOia, cheap; see ex- 
amples. With these words only five Genitives of Price are used: tanti, 
tantl-dem, quanti, pl€biB, and min6riB. 

2. With verbs of Valuing the following Genitives are used, parvl, mftgnX, 
permftgnl, tanU, tanU-dem, quan^ pltkris, plflriml, min6riB, minimi, 
etc. 

3. Instead of the Ablative of Price, adverbs are sometimes used, as bene 
emere, to buy well (i.e. at a low price); bene vGndere, to sell well (Le. at 
a high price). 

4. Bzchanging. — With verbs of Exchanguig — mfltd, commiit6, etc. — 
the thing received is generally treated as the price, as with verbs of selling, 
but, in poetry and late prose, the thing given is often treated as the price, as 
with verbs of buying : 

Victor pftce bellum mdtftvit, the victor exchanged war for peace; s. c. 58. 15. 
Cllr valle permfltem Sablna dlvitiSs, why should /exchange the Sabine vale 
for riches f 11.8,1,47. 

5. But with verbs of Exchanging, the thing given is sometimes designated 
by the Ablative with cum or pr6 ; 

Cum patriae caritate glOriam commdtare, to exchange love of country for 
glory; cf. c. sest. i6, 87. 

6. For a fuller treatment of the Genitive of Price, see 448. 

Ablative of Difference 

479. Rule. — The Measure of Difference is denoted by the 
Ablative. It is used 

1. With Comparatives and Superlatives : 

Uno die longiorem mensem faciuut, they make the month one day longer 
(longer by one day) ; c. Ver. 2, S2, 129. Sdl multls partibus mfiior est quam 
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terra, the sun is very much (by many parts) larger than the earth; ef. c. N. D. 
2, 86, 98. Tanto longior anf ractus, a circuitous route so much longer. Cdn- 
spectus maltd iucuiidissimus, a sight by far the most pleasing, 

2. Witli verbs and other words implying Comparison : 

Multo mill! praestat, it is much better for me; c. Sest. 69, 146. Virtutem 
omnibas rebus multo anteponunt, they much prefer excellence to everything 
else; cf. c. Fin. 4, 13, 51. 

3. To denote Intervals of Time or Space : 

Homerus annis multls fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived (was) jnany 
years before (before by many years) Romulus; c. Brut lo, 40. Panels die- 
bus post mortem African!, a few days after the death of AJricanus; 
c. Am. 1. Milibus passuum sex a Caesaris castris consedit, he encamped 
€U the distance of six miles from Caesar*s camp; c;aes. i, 4S. 

Ablative of Specification 

480. Rule. — A Nouii, Adjective, or Verb may take an 
Ablative to define its application : 

Agesilaus nomine, non potestate, fuit rex, Agesilaus was king in name^ 
not in power; N. 21, 1. Fuit claudus altero i>e(le, he was lame in one foot. 
Hi lingua, institutis, legibus inter se difiFerunt, those differ from each other 
in language^ institutions^ and laws; Caes. 1, 1. 

1. Nfttfl and Supines in H are often used as Ablatives of Specification : 
Minimus n&tQ omnium, the youngest of all. Difficile dicta est, it is difflr 

cuU to tell (in the telling). 

2. The Ablative of Specification is often used with verbs of Measuring 
and Judging, to show in reference to what the statement is true : 

MftgnOs homin&s virtClte metimur, nOn forttlnft, vse measure great men by 
(in reference to) their merits not their success; N. 18, i. Benevolentiam nOn 
ftrdOre amOris, sed c5nstantift ifidlcemus, let us judge of good will, not by 
the^ glow of affection, but by its constancy, 

3. The Ablative of Specification, in a strict sense, shows in what respect 
or particular anything is true, and, in a somewhat freer sense, in regard to 
what, in rrference to what, it is true. 

4. For the Accusative of Specification, see 416. 

481. To the Ablative of Specification may be referred the Ablative with 
dlgmis and IndlgnuB : 

DIgnl sunt amicitia, they are worthy of friendship ; c. Am. 21, 19. Te honOre 
indlgnifisimum iddicat, he judges you most unworthy of honor; a Yau 16^80. 
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1. In rare instances, mostly poetical, dlgmiB and Indlgnus occur with 
the Genitive: 

DIgniasimum tuae yirtQtis, most worthy of your high character; of. C. Au. 
8, 15, A. M&gaOrum hand umquam indlgnus avOnim, never unworthy of my 
great sires; V. 12, W9. 

2. DXgnor, as a passive verb meaning to be deemed worthy^ takes the Abla- 
tive ; but as a deponent verb meaning to deem worthy^ used only in poetry 
and late prose, it takes the Accusative and Ablative : 

HonOre dignanlur, they are deemed worthy of honor; c. In v. 2, 58, i«i. Hand 
tali me dignor honOre, not of such honor do I deem myself worthy ; V. l, 835. 

m. Locative and Locative Ablative 

482. The Locative and the Locative Ablative iu a measure 
supplement each other. They include 

1. Ablative of Place, generally with the preposition in ; see 488. 

2. Locative in Names of Towns ; see 488. 
8. Ablative of Time ; see 486. 

4. Ablative Absolute ; see 489. 

Ablative op Place 

483. Rule. — The Place In Which anything is done is 
denoted generally by the Locative Ablative with the prepo- 
sition in, but in names of Towns by the Locative : 

Caesar duSs legiones in Gallia conscripsit, Caesar enrolled two legions 
in Oatd. In oppidd obsidSbantur, they were besieged in the town, Exerci- 
turn in hlbernls collocfivit, he placed the army in winter quarters. 

Romae supplicatio redditur, at Rome a thanksgiving is appointed; €••«. 
7,90. Alesiae obsidebantur, they were besieged at Alesia. Dionysius Co- 
rinth 1 pueros doccbat, Dionynus taught boys at Corinth, Carth&gine reges 
creabantur, at Carthage kings were elected; N. 28, 7. Aristides Atheois 
fuit, Aristides was at Athens. 

1. In the names of Towns, instead of the Locative, the Ablative is used, 
with or without a preposition, when qualified by an adjective or adjective 
pronoun, and sometimes when not thus modified i 

In IllyricO, in ipsa Alexandrea, in Ilh/ria, in Alexandria itself; a Att. 
11, i«. Longft dominari Alba, to hold sway at Alba Longa; v. «, 7«6. In 
monte AlbanO LavIniOque,^ on the Alban mount and at Lavinium ; L. 5, 02, 8. 

} Sere IjftvIniO is probably assimilated to the case oi monte All>ftnO. 
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2. When oppicl6 or nrbe accompanies the name of the town in ex- 
pressions of Place, if without a modifier, it talies the preposition in and 
is followed by the Ablative of the name ; but if with a modifier, it follows 
the name, and is used either with or without the preposition : 

In oppidO CitiO est mortuus, he died in the town Citium ; N. 5, 8. Albae 
cOnstiterunt, in urbe opportQnft, they halted at Alha^ a convenient city; 
C. Ph. 4, 2, 6. CorinthI, Achftiae urbe, at Corinth, a city of Achaia ; Tac 
H. 2, 1. 

484. Like Karnes of Towns are used 

1. Many Names of Islands and Peninsulas: 

ConOn CyprI vixit, Conon lived in Cyprus; N. 12, 8. Miltiadfis domum 
ChersonM habuit, Miltiades had a house in the Chersonesus. 

2. The Locatives domi, rflrl, huml, mllitiae, belli, and a few others 
found in poets and late writers : 

£t domI et mllitiae consilium praest&bant, they showed their wisdom at 
home and abroad; c. Or. 8, 83, 184. RQri agere vltam cOnstituit, he decided 
to spend /«*« life in the country. ROmae et domI tuae vivere, to live at 
Home and in your house, DCprehCnsus domI Caesaris, caught in the house 
of Caesar; cf. C. Att. i, 12. Tamquam alienae doml, as if in the house of 
another. Truncum rellquit harSnae, he left the body in the sand; V. 12, 882. 

Note 1. — DomI may be modified by a possessive, a Genitive, or aliSnuB, 
as in the examples ; when any other modifier Ls required, the Ablative with 
in is generally used : 

In priv&tft domO fQrtum, a th^ in a private house; C. C. 8, 7, 17. 

Note 2. — Instead of doml with its modifier, apud with an Accusative of 
the person may be used : apud m0 = doml meae, at my house : 

Apud te fuit, he was at your house, FuistI apud Laecam, you were at the 
house of Laeca ; c. c. 1, 4. 

485. The Locative Ablative is often used without a preposition : 

1. When the idea of place is figurative rather than literal : 

MeO iddiciO st&re mal6, 1 prefer to abide by my own judgment ; C. Att. 12, 21. 
PrOmissIs manure (poetical), to abide by promises; v. 2, I60. Nova pectore 
▼ersat cOnsilia, sf^e devises (turns over) neto plans in her breast. Pendfimus 
animis, we are perplexed in mind; c. Tusc. 1, 40, 96. 

2. The Locative Ablative qualified by tfituB, and the Ablatives terrft and 
marl, especially in terrft mariqne, are regularly used without the prepo- 
sition ; loc6 and locis are generally so used ; occasionally other Ablatives, 
especially when qualified by adjectives : 
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M&nat tOtft urbe rftmor, the report ^f>read8 through the whole city ; L, 2, 4», i. 
N&ti5nibu8 tcrr& marfque imperftre, to rule nations on land atid sea ; C Man. 
19, 56. £5dem loco n&tl sunt, they were horn in the same situation ; c. Rose A. 
51, 149. Reliquls oppidi partibus, in the remaining parts of the town. 

3. In poetry and late prose, the Locative Ablative is freely used without 
the preposition: 

Lucis habitamus opftcis, we dwell in shady groves ; V. 6, 678. Popolus 
laetum theatrls ter crepuit sonum, the people made the joyful applause thrice 
resound in the theater; il. 2, n, 25. 

4. By a difference of idiom, the Latin sometimes uses the Ablative witli ft, 
ab, 6, or ex, where tlie English would lead us to expect the Locative Abla- 
tive, but in such cases the Latin calls attention to the place from which the 
action proceeds : ft or ab deztrft, on the right (from the right): 

Hfts ab utroquc latere prOteggbat, these he protected on both sides; 
Caes. r. 1, 25. Continentur llnft ex parte Rheno, alterft ex parte, monte 
IGrft, they are shut in by the Rhine on one side^ by mount Jura on 
another; Caes. i, 2. Ex equls pflgnfire visl sunt, they icere seen to fight 
on horseback; c. N. D. 2, 2, a. 

5. Instead of the Locative Ablative, especially in plural names of tribes 
and peoples, the Accusative with apud or inter may be used : 

CIvitas mdgna inter Beiges auctOritAte, a state of great influence among 
the Belgae ; Crcs. 2, 15. 

Note. — The Accusative with apud, meaning in the works of is the reg- 
ular form in citing authors : 

lUe apud Terentium, that well-known character in the works of Terence; 

C. Fin. 5, 10, 28. 

Ablative of Time 

486. Rule. — The Time At or In Which an action takes 
place is denoted by the Ablative without a preposition : 

Solis occasu suas copias Ariovistus reduxit, at sunset Ariovistus led back 
his forces; Ca<>s. i, 5o. Poster5 die luce prima movet castra, on the following 
(fay at dawn he moves his camp, Bellum ineunte vere suscepit, he entered 
upon the war in the beginning of spring, 

1. The Ablative of Time is found in the names of Games, Festivals, 
Offices, and in almost any words that may be used to denote time: 

Llberftlibus litterSs accCpI tufts, / received your letter on the festival of 
Liber; c. Fam. 12, 25, i. COnsulftta dSvCnimus in medium certftmen, tn my 
consulship I became involved in the midst of the strife; C Or. l, 1. 
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487. The Time Within Which an action takes place is denoted 
by the Ablative with or without in, sometimes with de : 

Ter in annO audire nantium, to hear the tidings three times in the course 
of the pear; c. Kom. a. 4«, 182. In diebus proximls decern, wUhin the next ten 
days. Nemo his aonls vigiiitl rel pablicae luit hostis, there has been no enetny 
of the republic tcithin these twenty years, D6 terti& vigilia castra movet, in 
the third watch he moves his camp; cf. Caes. c. i, 68. 

1. The Ablative with in is often used to oall attention to the Circum- 
stances of the Time or the Condition of AfEairs : 

In perlculGsissimO rel pCLblicae tempore; in a most perilous condition of the 
republic. In UUI tempore, at such a time (i.e. under such circumstances). 

2. The Accusative with inter or intra, like the Ablative with in, may be 
used of the Time Within Which ; the Accusative with ad or in, of an Ai>- 
pointed Time, and with ad or sub, of an Approaching Time : 

Haec inter ctoam dicl&vl, / dictated this during the dinner. Fllium intra 
paooOs dite ftmlsit, within a few days he lost his son. Omnia ad diem facta 
sunt, all things were done on tJie appointed day ; Caes. 2, 5. Ad cSnam homi- 
nem invlt&vit in posterum diem, he invited the man to dinner for the next 
day. Sub vesperum exire, to go out towards evening. 

488. The Interval between two events may be variously ex- 
pressed : 

1. By the Accusative or Ablative with ante or post : 

Classis post dies paucOs vCnit, after a few days the fleet arrived. PaucOs 
ante dies, a few days before. HomSrus annis multis fuit ante ROmulum, 
Homer lived many years before Hamulus; c. Brut, lo, 40. Paucis ante difibus 
nOluit, he declined a few days before. Paucis post annIs, a few years after. 

2. By the Accusative or Ablative with ante qnam, post qnam, or post, 
generally with an ordinal numeral : 

Post diem terUnm quam dixerat, tfte third day after he had spoken; G. MIL 
K, 44. AnnO ipso ante qnam nfttus est Ennius, in the very year before Ennius 
was boim. NOnO annO post quam in Hispftniam vSnerat, in the ninth year 
after he had come into l^in ; N. 22, 4, 2. 

3. By the Ablative of a relative and its antecedent: 

Mors BOscil qnadriduO qn6 is occlsus est ntknti&tur, the death of Rosdus 
is anmmneed fottr days ({fter he was killed; C. Rose. A. 86, 104. 

KoTB 1. — PrIdiS qnam means on the day b^ore^ and postrldifi quam, 
on the day after or a day later : 

Postridie vSnit, quam exspectftram, he came a day later than I had expected; 
0. Fun. K, 14. 

HAHK. LAT. ORAM. — 17 
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Note 2. — The qnestion how long ago? may be answered by the Accusa- 
tive with abhinc : 

Abhinc ann(^s trecentOs fuit, he lived three hundred years ago; o. Div. % 57, 118. 

Note 3. — In rare instances the Ablative with abhinc is used like the Abla- 
tive with ante : 

Abhinc diSbus trlgintft, thirty days before; c. Ver. 8, 62, 185. 

Ablative Absolute* 

489. Rule. — A noun with a participle, an adjective, or 
another noun, may be put in the Ablative to add to the 
predicate an Attendant Circumstance : 

Servio regnante viguSrunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius (Ser- 
vius reigning).* Consules, regibus exactis, creati sunt, afler the banish- 
ment of the kingSf^ consuls were elected; L. 4, 4, 2. Caesar equitatu praemisso 
subsequebatur, Caesar having sent forward his cavalry followed. Hoc dicit, 
me audiente, he says this in my hearing. Legat5s discedere, nisi miini- 
tis castris, vetuerat, he had forbidden his lieutenants to depart^ unless 
the camp was fortified ; Caes. 2, 20. Caelo sereno obscurata lux est,* while 
the sky was clear, the sun (the light) was obscured; L. 87, 4, 4. L. Pisone, 
Aulo Gabinio cdnsulibus, in the consulship of L, Piso and Aulus Gahinius. 

1. The Ablative Absolute, much more common than the English Nomina- 
tive Absolute, generally expresses the Time, Cause, or some Attendant Cir- 
cumstance of the action. It is generally best rendered by a noun with a 
preposition — tn, during, afler, by, with, through, etc.; by an active par- 
ticiple with its object ; or by a clause with when, \chile, because, if, though, 
etc. ; see examples above. 

2. A conjunction, as nisi, tamquam, etc., sometimes accompanies the 
Ablative, as in the fifth example. 

3. The Ablative in this construction generally refers to some person or 
thing not otherwise mentioned in the clause to which it belongs, but excep- 
tions occur : 

Obsidibus imperfttls, h(^s Aeduls tr&dit, having demanded hostages, he de- 
livers them to the Aedui; Caes. 6, 4. 

1 This Ablative is called Absolute, because it is not directly dependent for its 
construction upon any other word in the sentence. In classical Latin it ex- 
presses both Instrumental and Locative relations. 

2 Or, while Servius was reigning, or, while Servius was king. 

• Or, after the kings were banished, 

* The construction by which a noun and an adjective, or two nouns, may be in 
the Ablative Absolute is peculiar to the Latin. In the corresponding construction 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and English, the present participle of the verb, to be, is used. 
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4. In the Ablative Absolute, Perfect Participles of deponent verbs are 
generally found only in the poete and late writers. With an object they are 
first found in Sallust : 

Sullft omnia pollicitO, as Sulla promised everything; 8. loe, 7. 

6. Two participles, or a participle and a predicate noun or adjective, are 
occasionally combined with a noun in the Ablative Absolute : 

Agr(5 captO ex hostibus dlvIsO, when the land taken from the enemy had 
been divided; L. i, 46. Hasdrubale imper&tOre suffectO, when Hasdrubal suc- 
ceeded as commander; n. 28, 8. 

6. An Infinitive or Clause may be in the Ablative Absolute with a neuter 
participle or adjective : 

Alexander, audltO DftrSum mOvisse, i>ergit, Alexander having heard that 
Darius had withdrawn^ advances; Curt, s, 18. Multl, incertO quid vitarent, 
interierunt, many^ uncertain what they should avoids perished; L. 23, 8tf. 

7. A Participle or an Adjective may stand alone in the Ablative Absolute ; 
Multum certatO,! pervlcit, he conquered after a hard struggle; Tac. An. ii, lo. 

8. Quisque or ipse in the Nominative may accompany the Ablative 
Absolute : 

Causa ipse pro 86 dictft damn&tur,^ having himself advocated his own 
cause^ he is condemned ; L. 4, 44, io. Exercitus, multls sibi quisque imperium 
petentibus, dllabitur,-* while many seek the command, each for himseif^ the 
army goes to pieces ; s. is, 8. 

9. Absente ndbis, in my absence^ in which n5blB is used for m6, is an 
instance of Synesis : 

Quid absente nObIs turbatumst (= turbatum est), what is the disturbance 
in my absence f T. Eud. 649. 

Ablative with Prepositions 

490. Rule. — The Ablative may take a preposition to aid 
in expressing the exact relation intended : 

Matiirat ab urbe proficisci, he hastens to set out from the city, Ab his 
amatur, by these he is loved. Statua ex aere facta, a statue made of bronze, 

1 Here the participle is used impersonally, ii having been much contested, 
> In the first example ipse may be explained as belonging to the subject of 
danmfttur, bat in the second QuiSQue has no grammatical connection with any 
other word in the sentence. A plausible view of the construction is that Bibl 
Quisque, which in certain connections has become almost a stereotyped formula, 
has been brought over unchanged into the Ablative Absolute from the clause 
which it represents. 
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Coram frequentissiniG conventO, in the presence qf the crowded asiembljf- 
Dulce et decdruin est pro patrift mori, it is sweet and seemly to die for 
one*8 country, Tauro tenus regnSre iussus est, he was bidden to limit his 
realm by Mount Taurus (to reign as far as Taurus) ; ct C. D«iot 18, 86, 

1. Note the force of the preposltiong in the following ezpreseioiis : ab 
urbe, from the city; ox urbe, out of the city; in urbe, in the city; cum 
urbe, VTith the city; pr6 orbe, before the city or in behalf of the city. 

2. The following ten prepositions are used with the Ablative only : 



ft, ab, abs, 


, fromy by 


e, ex, 


out oft from 


absque, 


without 


prae, 


brfore^ in comparison toith 


cOram, 


in the presence of 


pro. 


b^ore.for 


cum, 


with 


sine, 


without 


de, 


down from, from 


tenus, 


as far as 



Note 1. ▲ and are used only before consonants, aband ez before 

either vowels or consonants. Aba is antiquated, except before t6. 

Note 2. — Cum, when used with a Personal or a Relative Pronoun, is 
generally appended to it. 

Note 3. — Tenus follows its case. Being in origin the Accusative of a 
noun, it often takes the Genitive ; see 446, 6. 

3. The following four prepositions are used either with the Accusativt or 
with the Ablative : 

in, into, in subter, beneath, under^ towards 

sub, under, towards super, above, about, beyond 

In and sub with the Accusative after verbs of motion ; with the AbUtive 
after verbs of rest. Subter and super generally with the Accusative ; mib- 
ter with the Ablative rare and mostly poetical ; super with the Ablative 
meaning concerning, of, on, used of a subject of discourse : 

Hannibal exercitum in Italiam ddxit, Hannibal led an army into Italy. 
Quam d'lHL in Italia fuit, as long as he teas in Italy- MllitSs sub montem sue- 
cCdunt, the soldiers approach towards the mountain. Sub pellibus hiem&re, 
to winter in camp (under skins). Subter mtlrum hostium ftvehitnr, he U 
borne under the wall of the enemy, Subter dfinsft testGdine, under a compact 
testudo. Aquila super carpentum volitftns, an eagle flying above the carriage, 
Hac super r6 scrlbam, I shall xorite on this subject. 

4. A few words, generally adverbs, sometimes become prepositions, and 
are used with the Ablative, as intus, pslam, proool, sUnnl (poetic), and 
rarely plam : 

Tftll intus temple, within such a temple ; v. T, 192. Palam populO, in the 
presence of the people; L. «, 14. Procul dubiO, wUhout doubt or far fk^m 
doubtful ; L. 89. m. Simul his, with these ; U. 6. 1. 10» 0#. Clam VObls, wi/ik^ 
out your knowledge; Cues. c. -i, 82. 
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Summary of Constmctioiis ol Place and Space 

491. I. The Names of Places are generally put 

1. In the Accusative with ad or in to denote the Place to or into 
Which : 

Exercitum in Italiam duxit, he led an army into Italy. 

2. In the Ablative with ab, d0, or ez to denote the Place from Which : 
Ab urbe proficlscitur, he sets otU from the city, 

3. In the Locative Ablative with in to denote the Place at or in Which : 
Hannibal in Italift f uit, Hannibal was in Italy, In oppidd obsidebantur, 

they were besieged in the town, 

II. The Names of Towns and words which follow their analogy 
are put 

1. In the Accusative to denote the Place to Which : 

lAgSXl Athenfts missi sunt, ambassadors were sent to Athens, Ego riis 
ibo, / shall go into the country, 

2. In the Ablative to denote the Place from Which : 

D^maratus fiigit Coriutho, Demaratus fled from Corinth, PlatSnem 
AthSnis arceasiTit, he summoned Plato from Athens, Cum dorao profu- 
gisset, when he had fled from home, 

3. In the Locative to denote the Place at or in Which : 

Rdmae et domi tuae vivere, to live at Rome and in your house. Cypri 
vixit, he lived in Cyprus. 

III. The common constructions of Space are as follows : 

1. Extent of Space is denoted by the Accusative : 
Agger altus pedSs octdginta, a mound eighty feet high, 

2. Measure of Difference is denoted by the Ablative : 

S6l multis partibus niaior est guam terra, the sun is very much larger 
than the earth. 

3. Distance, when regarded as Extent of Space, is denoted by the 
Accusative, but when regarded as Measure of Difference, by the Abla- 
tive: 

Septingenta milia passuum ambul&re, to walk seven hundred miles. 
Milibus passuum sex a Caesaris castrls consedit, he encamped at the dis- 
tance of six miles from Caesar's camp. 
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USB OF ADJBCTlVJbSS 

492. Adjectives in Latin correspond in their general use to 
adjectives in English. 

1. In Latin, as in English, an adjective may qualify the complex idea 
formed by a noun with one or more other modifiers : dnae legidn^s novae, ^ 
two new legions ; rAvhn longae veterSs, old tear vessels ; colamna aurea. 
Bolida, a column of solid gold ; onerftrla nftvis mftzima, a very large ship 
of burden. 

Note. — In general no connective is used when adjectives are combined 
as in these examples; but if the first adjective is mul^ the connective is 
usually inserted, though it is sometimes omitted, especially when one of the 
adjectives follows the noun: multae bonaeque^ artfis, many good arts; 
multa et praeclSra^ lacinora, many illustrious deeds; multae Hberae 
civit&tte, many free stales ^ many republics; multa bella gravla, ma;iy 
severe wars. 

493. Prolepsis, or Anticipation. — An adjective or a participle is 
sometimes applied to a noun, especially in poetiy, to denote the 
result of the action expressed by the verb : 

Submersfc* obrue puppCs, overwhelm and sink the ships (overwhelm 
the sunken ships) ; v. i, 69. Scdta latentia conduut, they conceal their 
(hidden) shields; V. 8, 287. 

494. Adjectives and Participles are often used Substantively 
in the plural. Thus : 

1. Masculine Adjectives and Participles are used of persons ; Neute^ 
Adjectives, chiefly in the Nominative and Accusative, are used of things : 
fortes, dIvitfiB, pauper^B, tJie brave, the richy the poor; multl, panel, 
omn6B, many, few, all ; noBtrl, vestri, buI, our friends, your friends, their 
friends; Bpectantfis, audientfis, dXscentSB, spectators, hearers, learners; 
bona, fltilia, futflra, good things, useful things, future events ; mea, nostra, 
omnia, my things, our things, all things, 

495. Adjectives and Participles are occasionally used Substan- 
tively in the singular. Thus : 



1 Here duae modifies not simply lefiriOnds, but legrlOnes novae ; so veter^s 
qualifies nftv€8 long'ae. war vessels. 

« Lit. many and good; many and illustrious, 

* Observe that submers&s gives the result of the action denoted by obrue, 
and is not applicable to puppes untU that action is performed ; latentia likewise 
gives the result of condunt. 
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1. In the masculine in a collective sense, especially as a predicate Geni- 
tive after est, etc., and when accompanied by a pronoun : R6mSnii8 = 
R6mSiiI, the Roman^ the Bomans; bonus, the good man^ the good; sapi- 
entis est, U is the mark of a wise man or of wise men = it is wise ; hic 
doctufl, doctns quldam, this learned man. a certain learned man; hXc 
R6mSnus, RdmSUius quldam, this Romany a certain Roman. 

2. In the neuter in the Nominative and Accusative, in the Pai-titlve Geni- 
tive, and in the Accusative or Ablative with a preposition : bontun, a good 
thing ^ a blessing ; malum, an evil thing , an evil ; nihil boni, nothing (of 
the) good; nihil hOmanl, nothing .human ; in futfLrum, for the future; in 
praesenU, at present. 

3. Conversely a few substantives are sometimes used as adjectives, espe- 
cially verbal nouns in tor and trix : victor ezercitus, victxlofis Athfinae, 
a victorious army, victorious Athens; hom6 gladi&tor, servua hom6, a 
gladiator, a servant ; populus lftt6 rSx, a people ruling far and wide. 

4. For the use of adjectives with the force of qualifying Genitives, see 437. 

496. Equivalent to a Clause. — Adjectives, like nouns in predi- 
cate apposition, are sometimes equivalent to clauses : 

Alterum vivum amftvl, alterum n6n 6dl mortuum, the one I loved while he 
was alive, the other I do not hate now that he is dead; c. Off. 8, 18. Ab homine 
numquam sobriO, f^om a man who is never sober; C. Ph. 2, 82. 

497. Adjectives and Adverbs. — Adjectives are sometimes used 
where oui* idiom requires adverbs or adverbial expressions: 

SOcratCs venCnum laetus hausit, Socrates cheerfully drank the poison; 
Sen. Prov. 8. Quod invltus faciO, which I do unwillingly ; C. Rose. A. 42, 128. 
. Castris s6 pavidus tenSbat, he timidly kept himself in camp ; L. 8. 26. In 
amOre est t5tus, he is wholly in love. £rat ille R(^mae frequSns, he xoas 
frequently at Rome. Senfttus frequ6ns convenit, the senate assembles in 
large numbers; c. Fam. lo, 12, 8. 

1. The adjectives chiefly thus used are those expressive of Joy, Knowledge, 
and their opposites, — laetus, lib^ns, invftus, trlstis, scifiuB, Insoifins, 
prfldfins, imprfidSuB, etc. ; also nfillus, b61u8, t6tU8, tinus, propior, 
proximuB, etc. 

2. A few adjectives of Time and Place are sometimes used in the same 
way, though chiefly in the poets : 

Vespertinus pete tectum, at evening seek your abode; H. E. i, 6, 20. 
Domesticus Otior, / idle about the house; H. s. 1, 6, 12T. 

3. Note the following special uses of such adjectives as prior, primua, 
prlncepB, postrfimus, ultimus, etc : 
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Est primus rogatuB sententiam, he was the first to be asked his opinion ; 
L. 87, u. Prlnceps in proelium Ibat, he was the first to go into batUe ; L. si, 4. 

4. Certain adjectives, as primus, medius, ulttmuBt smnmas, etc., may 
designate a part of an object ; a.s prima nox. the first part of the night ; 
Bummus m5iis, the top of the mountain. 

5. In rare instances, adverbs seem to supply tlie place of adjectives : 

Rfictissime sunt omnia, all things are perfectly right; C. Fam. J», 9. Nunc 
hominum mOrCs, the character of the men of the present day ; Pi. Pera. «». 

6. Numeral adverbs often occur with titles of office : 

Regulus consul iterum, Regulus when consul for the second time ; of. c. oc 

8, 26, 99. 

498. Comparatiyes and Superlatiyes. — Latin Compamtives and 
Superlatives are generally best rendered by the corresponding 
English forms, but comparatives may sometimes be rendered by 
somewhat y unus\udly^ too, i.e. more than usual, or more than is 
proper, while superlatives are sometimes best rendered by very : 

Ego miserioT sum quam ta, I am more unhappy than you. Senectfis est 
loquftcior, old age is somewhat loquacious. Gratissimae mihl tuae litterae 
fu€runt, your letter was very acceptable to me. Quam mftzimus numerus, 
the largest possible number. Unus omnium doctisslmus, without exception^ 
the most learned of all. Quantam mftximam v&stitfltem potest ostendit, he 
exhibits the greatest possible desolation (as great as the greatest he can); 

L. 22,8. 

1. Certain superlatives are common as titles of honor: cUUriaalmua, 
aobillsBimuB, and summua — especially applicable to men of consular or 
senatorial rank ; fortlBsimus, honestlBBimus, illthitriBBimiiB, and i^lendl- 
dlBslmaB — especially applicable to those of the equestrian order: 

Pompeius, vir fortissimus et clftrissimus, Pompey^ a man most brave and 
illustrious; c. I. Ver. 15, 44. Equites ROmilnf, honestisslml vir!, the Hoffj^an 
knights, most honorable men; o. c. i, 8, 21. 

499. Comparatiyes after Quam. — When an object is said to 
possess one quality in a higher degree than another, the two 
adjectives thus used may be connected by magls quam, the uaual 
method in Cicero, or both may be put in the comparative : 

Praeclftrum magis est quam difficile, it is more admirable than difficulty or 
admirable rather than difficult; c. Q. Fr. 1, 1, 11. DItiOrte quam foni5r€s, 
more wealthy than brave ; L. 89, L 
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1. In a similar maniraF, two Adverbs may be comiected by magis qaam, 
or both may be put in the comparative : 

Magis audilcter quam parftte, with more courctge than preparation ; c. Brat 
<d, Ml. Bellum fortius quam feiicius gerere, to wage war with more viOor 
than succees. 

2. The form with magifl, both in adjectives and in adverbs, may some- 
times be best rendered rather than : 

Ars magis mftgna quam difflcilis, an art extensive rather than difficult. 

3. In the later Latin, the positive sometimes follows quam, even when 
the regular comparative precedes, and sometimes two positives are used : 

Vehementius quam caute appetere, to seek more eagerly than cautiously; 
ct Tftc. Agr. 4. Clftrl quam vetusti, illustrious rather than ancient. 

4. For the use of comparatives before quam pr6, see 471, 7, 



USB OF PRONOUNS 

500. Personal Pronouns. — The Nominative of Personal Pro- 
nouns is used only for emphasis or contrast: 

NfttGram si sequCmur, numquam aberr&bimus, if we follow nature^ we 
shall never go astray. Ego rCgGs eiScI, vOs tyrannOs intrOdacitis, / have 
banisJied kings, you introduce tyrants ; Ad Her. 4, 58. . 

1. With quidem, the pronoun is usually expressed, but not with •qui- 
dem: 

Facis amice ta quidem, you act indeed in a friendly manner, NOn dabl- 
t&bam equidem, / did not doubt indeed. 

2. A writer sometimes speaks of himself in the plural, using nOs for ^go, 
noster for meus, and the plural verb for the singular : 

Vides nOs multa c()nftrl, you see that [attempt many things; C. Orator, 80, los. 
Et nostra Ifictit&s, aitd you often read my writings; C. Omtor, 80, lOB. LIbrum 
ad t6 misimus, / have sent the hook to you ; c. Sen. i, 8. 

3. In Plautus and in Horace, noster, our friend, occurs in the sense 
of ego: 

Tn me alienftbis numquam quin noster siem, you shall neivtr make me to 
be any other than myself; ^i- A(n|>h. 899. Subiectior in diem invidiae noster, 
lam daily more exposed to unpopularity; H. s. 2, 6. 

4. Mel, tal, snl, nostrl, and vestrl are generally used as Objective 
Genitives; nostrum and ▼estrum, as Partitive Genitives — thou^ with 
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omninm, and in certain special expressions, nostnim and veBtrom are 
used as Possessive Genitives: 

HabeUs ducem inemorem vestrl, oblltum sol, you have a leader mindful 
of yott, forgetful of himself; c. c. 4, o. Unl cuique vestnun, to every one of 
you; c. Ph. 6, 1. CommQnis parens omnium nostrum, the annmon mother 
of us all; C. C. i, ;. Quautus consensus vestrum, Jww great unanimity on 
your part (of you); c. Ph. 5, i. 

6. A Personal Pronoun with ab, ad, or apud may designate tlie Resi- 
dence or Abode of a person : 

Quisnam & nObIs Cgreditur f orfts, who is coming out of our house f T. Heeat 
661. VenI ad me, / came to my house; c. Att. 16, lo. Riirl apud s€ est, Ac is 
at his residence in the country; cf. c. Or. i, 49, 214. 

501. Possessives, when not emphatic, are seldom expressed if 
they can be supplied from the context : 

In eO studio aetfttem cOnsQmpsT, / have spent my life in this pursuit. Sic 
oculOs, sic ille mands ferSbat, thus he moved his eyesy thus his hands. Mea 
domus tibi patet, mihl clausa est, my house is open to you^ closed to me; 

C. Rose. A. 50, 145. 

1. Possessives sometimes mean appropriate^ proper^ favorable^ propitious^ 
as allCnuB sometimes means unsuitable^ unfavorable : 

Ego annO me5 cOnsul factus sum, / was made consul in my own proper 
year (i.e. on reaching the legal age); cf. c. Brut. 94, 828. Ferunt sua fl&mina 
classem, favoring winds bear the fleet; V. 6, 882. AliCnO locO proelium com- 
mittimt, they engage in battle in an unfavorable situation; Cae». i, is. 

2. Remember that the Possessive is regularly used for the Subjective 
Genitive of personal pronouns, and sometimes, though rarely, for the 
Objective Genitive; see 440, 2, Note 2: 

Tuft sul memorifi delectfitur, he is delighted with your recollection of him ; 
C. Att. 18, 1, 8. Neque odiO id fficit tuO, nor did lie do it from hatred of you ; 
T. Ph. 1016. 

3. For the possessive in combination with a Genitive, see 446, 3. 

502. Reflexive Use of Pronouns. — The Personal and Possessive 
Pronouns may be used reflexively; sui and suus are regularly 
so used : 

Me ipse cOnsOlor, / comfort myself; C. Am. 3, lo. Ipse s6 quisque dlligit, 
every one loves himself. Anteposuit suam saltttem meae, he preferred his 
own safety to mine. 
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1. Reciprocal Use of Pronomis. — The reciprocal relation which objects 
often sustain to each other may be variously expressed, as by inter n6s, 
inter vSs, and inter s6, each other, one another, together; by the reflexive 
8ul with ipsi; by alius alium or alter alterum; and by repeating the 
noun in an oblique case : 

Puerl amant inter se, the boys love one another. MUitfis sibi ipsi sunt im- 
pedlmentO, the soldiers are a hindrance to one another. Alius alium domOs 
sufts invltant, they invite one another to their homes. Homines hominibus 
Gtilfis esse possunt, men can be useful to men (i.e. to one another). 

503. In simple sentences and in principal clauses, »ui and auus 
generally refer to the subject : 

Per se quisque sibI cftrus est, every one is by his own nature (per s6, 
through or of himself) dear to himself; 0. Am. 81, 80. Caesar cOpiSs sufts 
divlsit, Caesar divided his forces. 

1. As sal and suns generally refer to the subject, the demonstratives 
is, ille, etc., are generally used to refer to other words in the sentence : 

Deum agnOsois ex operibus 6lu3, you recognize Ood by (from) his works. 

2. Synesis. — When the subject of the verb is not the real agent of 
the action, sal and suns may refer to that agent : 

A Caesare Invltor sibI ut sira Ugfttus, / am invited by Caesar (real agent) 
to be lieutenant to him ; C. Ait 2, is. 

3. With such indefinite and impersonal expressions as the following, 
sal and sans refer to some indefinite pei-son conceived as the author of 
the action : 

DefOrme est d6 s6 praedic&re,i to boast of one^s self is unseemly; C. Off. l, 
88, 187. Perventum ad suOs erat,i they had come to their friends ; L. 88, 8. 

4. Suns, meaning his oion, their own, fitting, etc., especially with quis- 
que, and the plural of suus, meaning his friends, their friends, their pos- 
sessions, etc., are used with great freedom, often referring to oblique cases : 

ItLstitia suum cuique distribuit, Justice gives to every one his due (his 
own) ; c. N. D. 8, 15. Su6 cuique iQdicio est Qtendum, every one must use 
his o\on judgment; c. N. D. 8, i. COnserva tute su5s, for the sake of your 
friends, spare their friends; c. Ug. ii, 88. 

604. In Subordinate Clauses expressing the Thought, Wish, or 
Purpose of the principal clause, as in the Infinitive clause, final 

1 Here observe that the reflexives 8$ and suds refer to the indefinite agents 
of the action expressed by praedic&re and perventum erat. 
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olaofle, indirect qaestions, and the like, sni and smui generally 
refer to the subject of the principal clause ; in all other subordi- 
nate clauses, they generally refer to the subject of their own 
clause, and are called Direct Reflexives: 

Sentit anhnus s6 vl guft movSrl, the soul perceives that it is moved by its 
oion power; c. Tnsc. l, 28, 65. Ubil Orant ut sibi parcat, the Uhii ask him to 
spare them, Pervestlgat quid sul civgs cOgitent^ he tnes to ascertain what 
his fellow-citizens think, Neminem c5gn(^vl poStam, qu! sibT nOn opthnus 
vid^retur, / have known no poet who did not seem to himself to be the best; 
C. Tasc 6, 23, 68. 

1. After verbs of Advising, Exhorting, etc., sul and anus generally 
refer to the Subordinate Subject, as the person in whose interest the 
advice is given : 

NerviOs hort&tur nS sol llberandl occSfiiOnem dimittant, he exhorts the 
Nervii not to lose the opportunity of freeing themselves ; Caes. 5, 88. 

2. Two Reflexives. — Sometimes a clause has one reflexive referring to 
the Principal subject, and another referring to the Subordinate subject : 

Respondit nSminem sScum sine su9, pernici3 contendisse, he replied that 
no one had fought with him without (his) destruction ; Caes. i, 8«. 

8. When the Reflexive refers to the Subordinate subject, the Demon- 
strative or Determinative refers to the Principal subject : 

Persofident Tulingls uti oppfdls suls exilstTs ttnft cum ils proflclscantur, 
they persuaded the Tulingi that, having burned their towns^ they should 
depart with them ; CaeA. i, 5, 4. 

4. Reflexives are sometimes used with participles, referring to the 
agent of the action implied in them : 

Hone f6x excfipit diffldentemque * rCbus suls cOnflrmftvit, the king received 
him and encouraged him when he had lost confidence in his own strength ; 
O. Man. 9, 28. 

5. Reflexives are sometimes used idiomatically with a few prepositions, 
especially with per, propter, oum, in : 

ValStadinem ipsara propter 86 expetCmus, we shall seek health for itself; 
c. Fin. 5, 17. Caesar Fabium cum suft^ legiOne remittit, Caesar sends back 
Fabius with (having) his legion; Caes. 5, 68. 

I Observe that if an equivalent subordinate clause be substituted for the parti- 
ciple diffldentem, as in the translation, the reflexive would be entirely in order* 
aod would refer to the subject of Its own clause. 

s Observe that cum legrlOne suft is equivalent to leflriOnem suam ha- 
bentem, in which the use of the reflexive is the same as that described above 
under number 4. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

505. Hio, Iste, ille, are often called, respectively, demonstratives 
of the first, second, and third persons, as bio designates that which 
is near the speaker ; iste, that which is near the person addressed ; 
and ille, that which is remote from both : 

lovem, ciistMem hiiius iirbis, Jupiter the guardian oj this (our) cUy, 
MtLtft istam xnentem, change that purpose of yours. IIlOs quOs viddre nOn po»^ 
snmus neglegis, you disregard those whom we can not see, 

1. ESc designates an object conceived as near, and ille as remotei 
whether in space, time, or thought : 

NOn antlquO i\\6 mOre, sed h5c nostrO erudltus, educated not in the manner 
of the olden timesy hut in this our modern way ; c. Brut. 85, 182. 

506. Former and Latter. — In reference to two objects previously 
mentioned, 

1. HIo generally follows Hie and refers to the latter object, while ille 
refers to the former : 

Acerbate inimlc5s . . . eOs amIcOs . . . UU ySrum saepe dicunt, hi numquam, 
hitter enemies . . . those friends . . . t?^ former often speak the truths the latter 
never; ot. o. Am. M, 90. 

2. HIo refers to the former object when that' object is conceived of as 
near in thought, either because of its importance or because of its close 
connection with the subject under discussion. It may then stand either 
before or after ille : 

Melior est certa pftx qiuun sp^rftta Victoria ; haec in tu&, ilia in deOrum 
mana est, sure peace is hetter than hoped-for victory ; the former is in your 
own hand, the latter in that of the gods; L. 80, so. Senez . . . aduldsc^ns 
. . . ille vult difi vivere, blc did vixit, the aged man . . . tAfi young man . . . 
the latter wishes to live a long time; the former has lived a long time; 

C. Sen. 19, 68. 

607. Other Usee of Demonttratives. — HIo and ille are often used 
of what belongs to the immediate context : 

Haec quae scrlbO et ilia quae antea questus sum, these things which I am 
writing and those of which I hefore complained ; s: 24, 9. His verbis epistulam 
misit, he sent a letter in these (the following) words; K. 8, 9, i. 

1. ERo et ille, ille ant ille, etc., this and that^ that or that, are sometimes 
used in the sense one or two, one or another : 

HOC ilgnnm et iUud, this statue and thatt one or two statues. 
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2. HIc, as a demonstrative of the first person, Is sometimes, especially in 
poetry, equivalent to meus or noster ; and hie hom5, rarely hlc alone, 
to ego: 

Supra banc memoriam, before our time (this memory); Caes. 6, i». Hlc 
homOst (homO est) omnium hominum praecipuos, this man (myself) is the 
most favored of all men; ri. Trin. in5. Hunc hominem vellSs si tr&dere, if 
you xoere willing to introduce me (this man); H. 8. i, 9, 47. 

3. Iste, as a demonstrative of the second person, is often applied to an 
opponent, or to a defendant in a court of justice ; accordingly the idea of 
Disrespect or Contempt seems at times to be associated with it, though not 
strictly contained in the pronoun itself : 

Quae est Ista praettira, what sort of praetorship is that of yours f C. Ver. 
2, 18, 4«. AnimI est ista moUitia, nOn virtQs, that is an effeminate spirit^ 
not valor. 

4. nie is often used of what is well known, famous, and in that sense it 
is sometimes in apposition with a Personal pronoun : 

Mfignus ille Alexander, that famous Alexander the Great ; C Arch, lo, 24. 
Ille ego liber, ille ferOx tacul, /, that unrestrained, that fearless one, was 
silent. 

6. nie is sometimes nearly or quite redundant, especially with qaidem : 
ApollOnius ille quidem suO cOnsiliO, sed etiam m6 auctOre est profectus, 

Apollonius set out of his own free will indeed, but also with my advice; 

C. Fam. 18, 16. Qui vSnit, multum ille et terrls iactfttus et altO, who came, after 

having been much tossed abotU on land and sea; v. i, i. 

6. A demonstrative is sometimes equivalent to a Genitive or to a prepo- 
sition with its case : hlc amor = amor hfUas rel, the love of this; haec 
ctira = ctira M h6c, care concerning this : 

Eft formldine multl mortftl6s ROmftnIs dediti obsidSs, from the fear of these 
things many were delivered as hostages to the Romans ; 8. 64, 6. 

7. Adverbs derived from demonstratives share the distinctive meanings of 
the pronouns themselves : 

Hlc plOs mall est, quam ilUc boni, there is more of evil here than of good 
there; T. And. 720. 

DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS 

508. 1b and idem refer to preceding nouns, or are the ante- 
cedents of relatives : 

Dionysius aufiigit ; is est in prOvincift tuft, Dionysius has fled; he is in your 
province. HominCs id quod volunt crfidunt, men believe that which they 
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desire. Fecit idem quod fScerat Coriolftnus, he did the same thing which 
Coriolanus had done. 

1. The pronouu is is often understood before the relative or a Genitive : 

Sunt qui cSnseant, tJiei'e are those who think. Flebat uterqae, pater d6 
fUil morte, d6 patris fllius, each wept, the father over t?ie impending death of 
the son, the son over (that) of the father; c. Ver. i, so. 

2. Tb with a conjunction is often used for emphasis, like the English 
and that too, and that indeed : 

Unam rem ezplicftbO, eamque m&ximam, one thing I will explain, and that 
too a very important one, Audire Cratippum, idque AthCnls, to hear Cra- 
tippus, and that too at Athens; cf. c. Oir. i, i. 

3. Idem is sometimes best rendered also, at the same time, both, yet : 

Qui fortis est, Idem est fidCns, he who is brave, is also coi\fide7U, Cum 
optimam n&ttlram del dicat esse, negat Idem, etc., though he says that the 
nature of God is most excellent, he yet denies, etc. ; c. N. D. i, 4S, 121. R6x 
Anius, rSx idem bominum Phoeblque sacerdOs, Eing Anius, both king of 
men and priest of Apollo ; v. 8, 80. 

4. Is . . . qui means he , , , who, such , , , as, such , . . that : 

TQ es is qui m6 OmftstI, you are the man (be) who has honored me. £a 
est R5m&na g6ns quae victa quiescere nesciat, the Roman race is such that it 
knows not how to rest when vanquished; L. 9, 8. 

5. Idem . . . qui means the same , . , who, the same , . , as; Idem . . . 
ao or atque, Idem . . . et or que, Idem . . . ut, Idem . . . com with the 
Ablative, the same , , , as: 

Animus t6 erg& Idem est ac fuit, the feeling toward you is tJie same as it 
was ; T. Ileant. 2fi5. EOdem mCcum patre genitus est, he is the son of the same 
father as I (with me); Tac. A. 16, 2. 

509. Ipse adds emphasis, generally rendered self: 

Quod ipse Caesar cOgnOverat, which Caesar himself had ascertained. Ipse 
pater fulmina molltur, the father himself (Jupiter) hurls the thunderbolts. 
Ipse dixit ^; ipse autem erat Pythagorfts, he himself said it; but he was 
Pythagoras. 

1. Ipse belongs to the emphatic word, whether subject or object, but with 
a preference for the subject when no special emphasis rests on the object : 

1 Applied to Pythagoras by his disciples. Ipse is often thus used of a superior, 
as of a master, teacher, etc. 
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M€ ip«e oOntOlor, / myM^ (not another) comfort mpaelf. Ipee 80 qaisque 
dUigit, every one loves himself. Se ipse ^ interfecit, he himself k&led MmMlf, 
8fi ipsom^ Interfecit, he killed himseli (not another). 

2. Ipse is sometimes accompanied by s^um, with himself ^ alone^ or by 
per eS, hy himself^ unaided^ in and of himself, etc. : 

Aliud genitor s^um ipse volQtat, the father himseif is pondering with 
himself another plan. Virttis est per sS ipsa laud&bilis, virtue itseHf is praise' 
worthy in and of itself 

8. Ipee is often best rendered by very : 

Sam profectos ipsO illO die, I set out on that very day. 

4. With numerals, ipee means just so many, fust; ao alao In 
ipeum, just at this time ; turn ipsum, just at that time : 

Trigintft dies erant ipsi, it was just thirty days. Nunc ipeum sine t6 
n6n possum, just at this time I cannot be without you ; c. Att 12, iff. 

6. Ipee, in the Genitive, with a possessive, means oton, one^s awn : 
Contentos nostrft ipsOrum amicitift, satiti/ied with our own friendsh^; 

C. Fun. 6, 16. 

6. Ipee, in subordinate clauses, sometimes refers to the principal subject 
with the force of an emphatic eol or euua : 

LegfttOs misit qui ipsi vltam peterent, he sent messengers to beg life for 
himself. 

7. Ipee quoque and et ipee ^ are often best rendered also, likewise, even he : 
IpsI quoque vultLs, you also wish it. Alius Achilles nfttus et ipse deft, 

another Achilles likewise (himself also) born of a goddess; v. 6, 89. 

8. For the use of the Nominative ipee in connection with the Ablative 
Absolute, see 489, 8. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

610. The relative is often used where the English idiom requires 
a demonstratiye or personal pronoun, with or without and, or hut, 
sometimes even at the beginning of a sentence : 

Peratiles XenophOntis librl sunt ; quOs legite studiOse, the books of Xeno- 
phon are very useful; read them attentively; c. Sen. 17, 59. Qui cum equit&ta 

1 In the example with ipee, the emphasis is on the subject, he himse^ killed ; 
in the example with Ipeum, the emphasis is on the object, killed himself. 

3 Bt ipee, not in Caesar, rare in Cicero, is found in poets, in lAry, and io late 
writers. 
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HeWetiOram proeliam committunt, they engage in battle voith the cavalry of 
the Helvetii; Caes. 1, 15, 9. Quae cum ita sint, since these things are so; 
0. Mur. 1. «. 

1. Relatives and Demonstratives are often correlatives to each other: 
hlc . . . qui, iste . . . qui, etc. These combinations generally retain the 
ordinary force of the separate words: 

Quam quisque nOrit artem,i in hac sS exerceat, let every one practice 
(exercise himself in) the art which he understands, Istum* quern quaeris, 
ego sum, / am that person whom you seek; Pi. Care. 419. 

2. In Two Successive Clauses, the relative may be expressed in both, or 
it may be expressed in the first, and omitted in the second, when the case of 
the two relatives is the same ; or, finally, it may be expressed in the first, 
and followed by a demonstrative in the second: 

NOs qui sermOnI nOn interfuissSmus et quibus Cotta sententiSs trSdidisset, 
we who had not been present at the conversation, and to whom Cotta had 
reported the opinions ; C Or. 8, 4, 16. Dumnorigi, qui principfttum obtinebat 
ac plebl acceptus erat,« persuftdet, he persuades Dumnorix, who held the 
chief authority, and who was a favorite of the common people (acceptable 
to); Cm8. 1, 8, 5. Quae nee habCrfimus nee ils fltergmur, which we should 
neither have nor use ; c. Off. 2, 8, 12. 

3. Several relatives may stand in successive clauses : 

In mundO deus inest aliquis, qui regat, qui gubemet, qui cursfls astrOrum 
cGnservet, there is a God in the world, who rtiles, who governs, who preserves 
t?^ courses of the stars; c. N. D. 1, 20, 62. 

4. Relative with Adjective. — Adjectives belonging in sense to the 
antecedent, especially Comparatives, Superlatives, and Numerals, some- 
times stand in the relative clause in agreement with the relative : 

Yfisa, quae pulcherrima viderat, the most beautiful vessels which he had 
seen (which the most beautiful he had seen). De servis suls, quem habuit 
fidelissimum, misit, he sent the most faithful of the servants which lie had, 

5. When both antecedent and relative depend on the same preposition, 
especially when the two clauses have tlie same predicate, the preposition 
may be omitted before the relative : 

Incidit m eandem invidiam, quam* pater suus, ?ie incurred (fell into) the 
same unpoptUarity as his father ; N. 6, 8. 

1 Observe that the relative clause contains the antecedent artem. 

2 Istoin attracted into the case of the relative, see 899, 5. 

< Observe that, if the relative had been expressed, it would have been in the 
same case as qui in the first clause. 

4 Observe that quam depends on the preposition in understood. 

BABK. LAT. GRAM. — 18 
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6. Relative clauses in Latin, with or without antecedents, are sometimes 
equivalent to nouns, adjectives, or participles in English, as, il qui andlmit, 
those who hear J hearers; hominfis qui nnno sunt, men of the present gen- 
eration, our contemporaHes ; il, qa5s suprft dXid, the above-mentioned 
persons : 

Polltus ils artibus, qu&s qui tenent, ^rudltl appellantur, accomplished in 
those arts whose possessors are called learned; O. Fin. i, T, 26. 

7. Qui dloitor, qui vocfttur, or the corresponding active, quern dicunt, 
quern vocant, etc., are often used in the sense of so called, the so-called, 
what they or you call, etc. : 

Vestra, quae dicitur, vita mors est, your so-called (your which is called) Itfe 
is death, L6x ista, quam vocds, nOn est lex, that law, as you call it, is not 
a law ; c. Dom. 19, flo. 

8. A Relative Clause is sometimes equivalent to the Ablative with pr5. 
Quae toa prfldentia est = quft es prQdenti& = prO tu& prQdenti& means 
such is your prudence, or in accordance with your prudence : 

SpSrO, quae tua prfldentia est, td val^re, / hope you are well, such is your 
prudence (which is, etc.); c. Att. «, 9, l. 

0. The neuter quod, used as an adverbial Accusative, often stands at the 
beginning of a sentence or clause, especially before si, nl, nisi, etsi, and 
sometimes before quia, quoniam, utinam, etc., to indicate a close connec- 
tion with what precedes. In translating, it is sometimes best omitted, and 
sometimes best rendered by now, in fact, but, and : 

Quod si forte ceciderint, but if, perchance, they should fall; c. Am. 16, 68. 
Quod si ego resclvissem id prius, now, if I had learned this sooner; T. And. «58. 

10. The neuter quloquld, of the general relative, accompanied by an 
adjective, a participle, or a Genitive, may be used of persons : 

M9,tres et quicquid t^cum invalidum est dSlige, select the mothers and 
whatever feeble persons there are with you; V. 6, 7i6. 

11. The Relative Adverbs qu6, abi, and unde are sometimes used of 
persons, instead of relative pronouns with prepositions : 

Apud eOs qu5 s6 contulit, among those to whom he betook himself. Is unde 
te audlsse dicis, he from whom you say that you heard it; o» Or. 2,70, 286. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

511. The Interrogatives quis and quid are generally used as 
substantives, who? what person? what? what thing? Qui and 
quod are generally used as adjectives, wJiatf of what kindf sortf 
or character? 
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Qoifl clftrior Themistocle, %ioho more illustrious than Themistoclesf Quia 
ego sum, toko am If Quid ego dIcO, tohat am I saying f Qui locus est, 
quod tempus, what place is there f what Hmef In qu& urbe vlvimus, in 
what sort of a city are we living f 

1. This distinction between quia and qnl, qxdd and quod, was almost 
or quite unknown in early Latin, and it is not always observed even by 
Cicero : 

Quis homo t6 rapit, what man is seizing you f Fl. Bad. 870. Quis r6z 
umquam f nit, whctt king was there ever f^ 0. Div. l, 48, 95. 

2. Which of two is generally expressed by uter. Which one of a larger 
number is expressed by quia : 

Quaeritur, ex duObus, uter dignior ; ex pldribus, quis dignissimus ; of two, 
we ask, which is the more worthy; of a larger numbery who is the most 
toorthy; Qnint. 1,4, 21. 

3. Two Interrogatives sometimes occur in the same clause * 

Quis quern fraud&yit, who defrauded, and whom did he defraud (who 
defrauded whom)? C. Rose. c. 7, 2i. 

4. Tantus sometimes accompanies the Interrogative Pronoun : 
Qui tantus fuit labor, what so great labor was there f c. Dom. li, 27. 

6. Quid, why f how is that f is often used adverbially, or stands appar- 
ently unconnected : quid enim, why then f what then f what indeed f quid 
ita, why so f quid quod, what of the fact that f quid si, what iff 

Loquere, quid vSnistl, say, why have you come f Quid ? nOnne respondft- 
bis, what f will you not reply f Quid quod dSlectantur, what of the fact 
that they are delighted f c. Fin. 5, 19, 6a. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

512. Quis, ali-quis, quis-piam, and qui-dam may be conveniently 
grouped together. Of these, quis, any one, is the most indefinite, 
and quidam, a certain one, the least indefinite, while aliquis and 
qnispiam, some one, not distinguished from each other in meaning, 
are less indefinite than quis, but more so than quidam : 

SI qua civit&s fScisset aliquid Sius modi, if any state had done anything 
of this kind. Num quid vis aliud, do you wish anything else f POnere iubC- 
bam, de quO quis audire vellet, / asked any one to name the subject about 
which he (any one) might wish to hear; 0. Tusc. i, 4, 7 Forsitan aliquis Cius 
modi quippiam fCcerit, perhaps some one may have done something of the kind. 
Est aliquod nAmen, there is a divinity. Accurrit quidam, nOtus mihl nOmino 
tiintum, a certain one runs up, known to me only by name; H. 8. i, 9, 8« 
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1. Quia as a substantive, and qui as an adjective, are used chiefly after 
si, nisi, nC, num, and in Relative clauses; see the first three examples 
above. They sometimes stand in the relative clause, even when logically 
they seem to belong to the antecedent clause, as in the third example. 

2. Most of the forms of allqnia may be used either as nouns or as adjec- 
tives, but aliquid is a noun, and allquod an adjective. Aliquis and aliqul 
sometimes mean some person or tiling of importance, note, or value : 

Aud3 aliquid, si vis esse aliquis, dare something^ if you wish to he any- 
body; luv. 1,78. 

3. Aliquis seems at times to mean many a one : 

DIxerat aliquis sententiam, many a one had expressed his opinion; Gaea. 
c. 1, 2. 

4. Aliquis is sometimes used with numerals to denote an approximate 
number, chiefly in familiar Latin : 

AliquOs vTgintI dies, some tvoenty days, 

6. Quidam, with an adjective, is sometimes used to qualify or soften the 
statement : 

Est gldria solida quaedam rCs, glory is a somewhat substantial thing. 

6. Qoldam with quasi has the force of a certain, a kind of, as it toere : 
Quasi quaedam Socratica mediclna, a kind of Soci'atic medicine, as U 

were. 

7. Nesoid quia and nesci5 qui often supply the place of Indefinite pro- 
nouns, especially in poetry : 

Hlc nesciO quis loquitur, here some one (I know not who) speaks. 

S13. Quis-qnam, any one whatever, is more general in its mean- 
ing than the simple quis, any one. This pronoun and the pronom- 
inal adjective uUus are used chiefly in negative and conditional 
sentences, and in interrogative sentences, implying a negative : 

Neque mfi quisquam ibi ftgnOvit, and no one whatever recognized me there ; 
C. Tasc. 5, 86, 104. Num cSnses dllum animal sine corde esse posse, do you think 
that any animal can be without a heart f 

1. N6m5 is the negative of quisquam, and like quisquam is generally 
used as a noun, though with the designations of persons it may be used as an 
adjective : 

Aut nSmO aut CatO sapiSns f uit, either no one or Cato was wise. NGminem 
cOgnSvI poetam, / have known no poet ; c. Tubc. 5, 22. 

2. NfUlus, the negative of fUlus, is generally used as an adjective, though 
it regularly supplies the Genitive and Ablative of ii8m5 : 
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KQlla aptior persOna, no more suitable person. NemiDera laesit ; nQIlIus 
aurte violftvit, he has injured no one; he has shocked no one^s ears; c. Mar. 

40, 8T. 

3. NfUlus and nihil are sometimes used for an emphatic ii5ii : 
Philotlmus n^us v^it, Philotimus dfd not come ; O. Atu li, 34. 

GENERAL INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

514. Qmvis and qtiilibet mean, any one you tvishy any one you 
please, any one whatever; quisque, every one, each one: 

Qulvls herSs pectiniam potuit auferre, any heir whatever might take the 
money, Quidlibet faciat, let him do xohat he likes. Quod quisque dixit, 
toTiat every one said. ^ 

515. Quisque is very freely used in Latin, but chiefly as 
follows : 

1. After Reflexive, Relative, and Interrogative Pronouns: 

Ipse bQ quisque dlligit, every one loves himself. Defendat quod quisque 
sentit, let every one defend his convictions (what he thinks). Interest quOs 
quisque audiat, it makes a difference whom each one hears; C. Brut. 58, sio. 

2. After Superlatives and Ordinals, where it is generally best rendered 
by all , every ; with primus by very, possible : 

£picQre5s doctissimus quisque contemnit, all the most learned despise the 
Epicureans. QuTntO qu5que anno, every four years (every fifth year). l*rTm6 
quoque tempore, at the earliest possible opportunity, the very first. 

8. After fUras, as in tUius quisque, every one, every person : 

Ego nOvi et dnus quisque vestrum, I know and every one of you knows. 

4. Observe that in all these examples, quisque follows the word with 
which it is associated. This is the usual order, but the reflexive often fol- 
lows in poetry, and sometimes even in classical prose : 

Quod est cOiusque m&xime suum, which is especially one^s own ; O. Off. i, 81. 

6. T7t quisque . . . ita with the superlative in both clauses is often best 
rendered, the more . . . the more : 

Ut quisque sibi plurimum cdnfldit, ita m&xime excellit, the more confidence 
one has in one''s self, the more one excels; c. Am. 9, 80. 

6. Quotus quisque means, hoio rarely one, how few : 
Quotus quisque disertus est, how rarely is one eloquent, or how few are 
eloquent f O. Plane. 25, 62. 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 

516. AliuB means another, other; alter, the one, the other (of two), 
the second, a second. They are often repeated : alius . . . alios, one 
. . . another; alii . . . alii, some . . . others; alter . . . alter, the one 
. , .the other; alteri . . alteri, the one party . , . the other: 

Allud est male dicere, aliud acctlsftre, it is one thing to revile^ another to 
accuse. Alii glOriae serviunt, alii pecuniae, some are slaves to glory, others 
to money. Altera (fllia) occlsa, altera capta est, one daughter loas slain, the 
other captured; Ca«s. i, 68. HamUcar, Mars alter, Hamilcar, a second Mars; 
L. 21, 10, 8. Alteri dimicant, alteri timent, one party fights, the other fears, 

1. Alius and alter repeated in different cases, or combined with aliflis or 
aliter, form various idiomatic expressions, which, if judged by the English 
standard, would seem to be elliptical : 

Alius alium domOs suas invitant, they invite one another to their homes; 
8. 66, 8. Aliter ali! vivimt, some live in one way, others in another; c. ad Brut. 
1, 13. mi alias aliud sentiimt, they entertain one opinion at one time, another 
at another; c. Or. 2, 7. 

2. The derivative adverbs, alifts and aliter, are sometimes repeated as 
correlatives, alifts . . . alifts, at one time . . , at another time, aliter . . . 
aliter, in one way . , , in another way : 

Alias be&tus est, alias miser, at one time he is happy, at another, unhappy; 

cf. C. Fin. 2, 27, 87. 

3. After alius, aliter, and the like, atque, ac, and et often mean than, 
and nisi, than or except : 

NOn alius essem atque nunc sum, / would not be other than I am ; C. Fam. 
1, 9, 21. Nihil aliud nisi p^ quaeslta videtur, nothing except (other than) 
peace seems to have been sought; cf. c. Off. i, 28, 80. 

4. nterque means both, each of tioo. In the plural It generally means 
both, each of two parties, but sometimes both, each of two persons or things; 
regularly so with nouns which are plural in form but singular in sense : 

Uterque, mSter et pater, domi erant, both, mother and father, were at home. 
Utrlque victOriam crQdeliter exercCbant, both parties made a cruel use of 
victory, K castrls utrlsque, out of both camps. 

5. Uterque standing in two different cases may mean one , , . the other or 
one another : each . . . the other : 

Cum uterque utrlque esset in conspectQ, since they were in sight of one 
another ; Caes. 7, 86. 
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SYNTAX OF VERBS 
USE OF VOICES, NUMBERS, AND PERSONS 

517. The Voices in Latin correspond in their general meaning 
and use to the Active and Passive Voices in English, but orig- 
inally the Passive Voice had a reflexive meaning, like the Greek 
Middle, and was equivalent to the Active with a reflexive pro- 
noun, a meaning which is still retained in a few verbs, especially 
in poetry : 

Lavantnr in flCkminibus, they bathe (wash themselves) in the rivers ; Caes. 4, i. 
Came vescebantur, they lived upon (fed themselves with) flesh ; 8. S9. Galeam 
induitur, he puts on his helmet ; V. 2, 898. Capita vel&mur, we veil our heads; 

V. 8, 545. 

518. Passive Construction. — With transitive verbs, a thought 
may at the pleasure of the writer be expressed either actively or 
passively : 

Deos mundum aedific&vit, God made (built) the world, A deO mundus 
aedificfttus est, the world was made by God, 

1. Intransitive verbs have regularly only the active voice, but they 
are sometimes used impersonally in the third person singular of the 
passive : 

Curritar ad praetOrium, they run to the praetorium (there is running); 
c. Ver. 5« 85, 92. Mihl cum ils vivendum est qu(38 vicl, / must live with those 
whom I have conquered; c. c. 8, 12. 

2. Some verbs, otherwise intransitive, occasionally form a personal 
passive in poetry : 

Ego ctlr, adqulrere pauca si possum, invideor, why am I envied if I am able 
to add a few words f 11. a. p. &5. Nunc tertia vivitur aetSs, / am now living in 
the third age (the third age is being lived) ; o. M. 12, 188. 

3. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the Passive Voice with 
the meaning of the Active, or Middle. They have, however, certain forms of 
the Active ; see 888 : 

H6c mirftbar, / icondered at this, PlUrimls rebus fruimur, we enjoy (de- 
light ourselves with) many things, 

4. For Semi-Deponent Verbs, see 884. 
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PERSON AND NUMBER 

519. In Latin an individual is regularly addressed in the 
singular, but the writer, or speaker, often refers to himself in 
the plural; see 500, 2: 

Sic rar5 scribis, you torite so seldom. D6 ceteris saepe dlcCmus, / shall 
often speak of the other things; c. Sen. l, 8. 

1. For the Use of Voice, Number, and Person in Designating a General or 
Indefinite Subject, you^ loc, people in general^ see 388, 3. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE THREE FINITE MOODS 

520. The Indicative Mood, alike in present, past, and future 
time, represents the action of the verb as an actual fact : 

Gloria virtQtem sequitur, glory follows merit. Quoniam de genere belli 
dixl, nunc d6 magnitadine dicam, since I have spoken of the character of the 
loar, / shall now speak of its magnitude. 

521. The Subjunctive Mood represents the action of the verb, 
as Possible, as Desired, or as Willed : 

Forsitan quaerfttis, perhaps you may inquire ; c. Rose A. 2, 6. Valeant clvfis 
mel, may my fellow citizens he well. Suum quisque nOecat ingenium, let 
every one learn to know his own character; c. Off. i, 81, lu. 

522. The Imperative Mood, like the Subjunctive, represents 
the action as willed or desired, but it is used almost exclu- 
sively in Commands and Prohibitions. Accordingly, in these 
the Imperative and Subjunctive supplement each other; see 660: 

Valetadinem tuam cQra, take care of your health. Saliis populi suprCma 
l6x est<5, the safety of the people shall be (let it be) the supreme law; 
c. Leff. 8, 8. N51I imitirl malOs medicos, do not imitate incompetent physi- 
cians; C. Fam. 4, 5, 5. 

USE OF THE INDICATIVE 

523. Rule. — The Indicative is used in treating of facts: 

Romulus septem et triginta regnavit ann5s, Romulus reigned thirttf- 
seven years. Nonne nobilitari volunt, do they not wish to be renowned f 
Si haec ci vitas est, if this is a state. 
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1. The Indicative thus treats of facts, not only in the form of statements, 
as in the first example, but also in the form of questions, as in the second, 
and of conditions or assumptions, as in the third. 

524. The Indicative, though more common in Principal Clauses, 
is also used in Subordinate Clauses, but only in treating of Facts. 
Thus 

1. In Relative Clauses : 

Homines id, quod volunt, credunt, men believe thai MohicK they wish* 
For the Subjunctive in Relative Clauses, see 589. 

2. In Conditional Clauses : 

SI haec civitfis est, if this is a state. 

For the Subjunctive in Conditional Sentences, see 573. 

3. In Adversative and Concessive Clauses : 

Quamquam festlnSs, nOn est mora longa, although you are in haste^ the 
delay is not long. 

For the Subjunctive iii Adversative and Concessive Clauses, see 586. 

4. In Causal Clauses : 

Quoniam supplic&tiO dScreta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. 
For the Subjunctive in Causal Clauses, see 598. 

5. In Temporal Clauses : 

Cum quiSscunt, probant, while they are silent, they approve. 
For the Subjunctive in Temporal Clauses, see 600. 

525. Special Uses. — Notice the following special uses of the In- 
dicative, apparently somewhat at variance with the English idiom : 

1. In expressions of Duty, Propriety, Ability, and the like; hence in 
the Periphrastic Conjugations, especially in conditional sentences : 

Eum contumglils onerSstl, quem colore d6b€bfts,^ you have loaded with 
insults one whom you ought to have revered; c. Phil. 2, 88. NOn suscipl 
bellnm oportuit,* the war should not have been undertaken; L. 6, 4. MultOs 
possum 1 bonOs vir5s n6min&re, / might name (I am able to name) many 
good men ; c. Tasc. 2, 19. Rellcturl agrOs erant,i nisi litterSs misisset, they 

1 In these examples, the peculiarity in the use of the Indicative is only apparent 
Here, as elsewhere, it deals only with facts. Thus, quem colere d6bdb&a, 
whom it was your duty, in fact, to revere ; oportviit, it was actually proper that 
the war should not be undertaken ; possum, / am able, etc.; rellctari erant^ 
they were about to leave, or on the point of leaving. 
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would have l^ their lands if he Jiad not sent a letter; o. Ver. 8, GS. Haeo '^ 
condiciO nOn accipienda f uit, this condition should not have been accepted, 

2. The Indicative of the verb sam is often used ^ith longmn, 
aeqaum, aequioa, diffloile, iftstum, melioa, pftr, fltilias, etc., in such 
expressions as longum eat, it would he tedious; melioa erat, it would have 
been better: 

Longum est omnia Cnumerftre proelia, it would be tedious (it is a long task) < 
to enumerate all the battles; N. 28, 5. Melius fuerat, prOmissum nOn esse 
servfttum, it would have been better (It had been better) that the promise 
should not have been kept; c. Off. 8, 25. 

3. Pronouns and Relative Adverbs, made general by being doubled, 
or by assuming the suffix oomque, and the Conjunctions alve . . . alve, 
take the Indicative : 

Quisquis est, is est sapiens, whoever he may be (is), Ae is wise; o. Tasc. 4jT. j 

HOC ultimum, utcumque initum est, proelium fuit, this^ however it may have ' 

been begun, was the last battle; L. .«, «. Veniet tempus, sive retract&bis, 1 

sive properabis, the time will come whetlier you may be reluctant or in haste; j 

C. Tusc. 1, 81, 76. 

4. The Historical Tenses of the Indicative, particularly the Pluperfect, 
are sometimes used for effect, to represent, as an actual facty something 
which is shown by the context never to have become fully so : 

VIcer&mus, nisi recSpisset AntOnium, we should have (we had) conquered^ 
had he not received Antony. 

I 

TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 

526. The Latin, like the English, distinguishes three periods 
of time, Present, Past, and Future : lego, / am reading; legebam, 
I was reading; legam, I shall he reading, 

627. In each of the three periods of time, Present, Past, and 
Future, an action may be represented in three different ways. It 
may be Incomplete, Completed, or Indefinite. An action is said 
to be Indefinite when it is viewed in its simple occurrence with- 
out reference to duration or completion. 

528. The Latin has special forms for Incomplete and Com- j 
pleted action, but it has no special forms for Indefinite action, as 
is shown in the following: | 
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T£NS£S OF TUB INDICATIVE 

Table of Tenses 
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TiMB 


Action 


Incomplete 


Completed 


Indefinite 


Present . 


f Pres. legs, 
I I am reading 


Perf . 16gl, 
I have read 


Pres. Ieg5, 
/ read 


Past . . 


f Imperf. legSbam, 
\ I was reading 


Pluperf. ISgeram, 
I had read 


Hist. perf. 16^, 
I read 


Future . 


r Fat legam, 
I / shall he reading 


Fut. perf. 16ger5, 
I shall have read 


Fut legam, 
/ shall read 



1. In this table, observe that Indefinite action for Present and Future 
time is denoted by the Present and Future tenses, and for Past time by the 
Historical Perfect 

NoTB. — Observe that the Present and Future may denote either Incomplete 
action, / am reading, I shall be reading, or Indefinite action, / read, I shall 
read; and the Perfect, either Completed action in Present time, / have read, 
or Indefinite action in Past time, J read, 

530. All the tenses for Incomplete action, the Present, Imperfect, and 
Future, may denote an attempted or intended action : 

Virttltem accendit, he tries to kindle their valor, S€dftbant tumultOs, thty 
were trying to quell the seditions, ExpOnam consilium, / shall attempt to 
explain my plan, 

531. In the Periphrastic Conjugation, the tenses of the verb sam 
preserve their usual force, and the meaning of any periphrastic form is 
readily obtained by combining the proper meaning of the participle with 
that of the tense. Thus the Present of the Active Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion denotes a present intention, or an action about to take place, and 
the Perfect, a past intention, or an action which was about to take place ; 
the Present of the Passive Periphrastic denotes a present necessity or 
duty, and the Perfect, a past necessity : 

Bellum scrlptfirus sum, / am about to write the history of the war. Quid 
futOrum fuit, what would have been (was about to be) the result? £a faci- 
enda sunt, those things ought to be (must be) done, Haec condiciO nOn 
accipienda fuit, this condition should not have been (was not one that ought 
to be) accepted; c. Att s, 8, 8. 
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I. Present Indicative 

532. The Present Indicative represents the action of the verb 
as taking place at the present time. It is used 

1. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at the present 
time: 

Ego et CicerO valSmos, Cicero and I are well. 

2. Of actions and events which belong to all time^ as, for instance, of 
general truths and customs : 

Nihil est virttlte amabilius, nothing is more lovely than virtue ; C. Am. 
8, 28. Fortes fortuna adiuvat, fortune helps the brave; T. Ph. 208. 

3. Of past actions and events which the writer, transferring himself to 
the past, represents as taking place before his eyes. It is then called the 
Historical Present, and is generally best rendered by a past tense, as the 
Historical Present is much more common in Latin than in English: 

Du8fi ibT legiOnes c5nscribit, he there enrolled two legions. Cae». 1, lo. 
Vftllo moenia circumdat, he surrounded the city with a rampart. 

033. Special Uses. — 1. The Present is often nsed of a present action 
which has been going on for some time, especially after iam diii, iam 
dfldum, etc. : , 

Iam did Ign5ro quid agfts, / have not known for a long time how you are; 
0. Fam. 7, 9. 

2. The Present is sometimes used of an action reaUy Future, espe- 
cially in animated discourse and in conditions : 

Quam prendimus arcem, what stronghold do we seize^ or are we to seize? 
V. 2, 822. SI vincimus, omnia tuta erunt, if we conquer^ all things will be 
well; s. c. 68, 9. 

3. The Present in Latin, as in English, may be used of authors whose 
works are extant : 

XenophOn facit Socratem dlsputantem, Xenophon represents Socrates as 
discussing; C. N. D. 1, 12, 81. 

4. With dum, whiUj the Historical Present is generally used, but with 
dum meaning as long (w, each tense has its usual force : 

Dum haec geruntur, Caesar! nantiatum est, while these things were taking 
place, it teas announced to Caesar; Oaes. i, 46. VIxit, dum vfzit, bene, he 
lived well as long as he lived; T. Hec. 461. 
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n. Imperfect Indicative 

534. The Imperfect Indicative represents the action as taking 
place in past time. It is used 

1. Of actions going on at the time of other past actions : 

An to eras cOnsul, cum mea domus ardSbat, or were you consul when my 
house was burning f c. Pis. ii, 26. 

2. In lively descriptions of scenes, or events : 

Ante oppidmn plftnities patsbat, h^ore the town extended a plain, Fol- 
gentgs gladids vidSbant, they saw the gleaming swords; C. Tusc. 2, 24, M. 

3. Of Customary or Repeated actions and events, often best rendered 
wcu wont, etc. : 

Epol&bStor more Persaram, he was wont to banquet in the Persian style. 

535. Special Uses. — 1. The Imperfect is often used of a past action 
which had been going on for some time, especially with iam, iam ditl, 
iam dtlduin, etc.^ : 

Domicilium Komae multOs iam annOs habSbat^ he had already for many 
years had his residence at Borne ; cf. O. Arch. 4, 7. 

2. The Latin sometimes uses the Imperfect, where the English idiom 
requires the Present*: 

Pftstum animantibus nfttdra eum, qui cuique aptus erat, comparftvit, 
nature Jias prepared for animals that food which is adapted to each, 

8. For the Imperfect of an Attempted Action, see 580. 

4. For the Imperfe'^ in letters, see 639, 1. 

6. For the Descriptive Imperfect in NaiTation, see 538, 2. 

m. Fatore Indicative 

636. The Future Indicative represents the action as one which 
"will take place in future time : 

Scrlbam ad t€, / sJmU write to you, Numquam aberrftbimus, toe shall never 
go aMray. 

1 Observe that the peculiarities of the Present reappear in the Imperfect. This 
arises from the fact that these two tenses are precisely alike in representing the 
action in its progress, and that they differ only in time. The one views the action 
in the present, the other transfers it to the past. 

* This occurs occasionally in the statement of general truths and in the descrip- 
tion of natural scenes, but in such cases the truth, or the scene, is viewed not 
from the present, as in English, but from the past. 
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1. The Future, like the Present, is sometimes used of General Truths 
and Customs : 

N&tCLram si sequ^mur, numquam aberr&bimus, if we JbUoto (shall follow) 
nature^ we shall never go astray, 

2. In Latin, as in English, the Future Indi<»tive sometimes has the 
force of an Imperative : 

CCLr&bis et scrlbSs, you will take care and write. 

IV. Perfect IndioatiTe 

537. The Perfect Indicative performs the duties of two tenses, 
originally distinct. 

1. As the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite, it represents the action 
as at present completed, and is rendered by our Perfect with have: 

De genera belli dixl, I have spoken of the character of the war, 

2, As the Historical Perfect or Pei-fect Indefinite, corresponding to 
the Greek Aorist, it represents the action simply as an historical fact : 

Acctls&tus est prOditiOms, he was accused of treason. 

538. Special Uses. — 1. The Perfect is sometimes used to contrast 
the past with the present, implying that what has been or was true in the 
past is not true at present. Thb is especially common with compound 
Passive forms with ful : 

Habuit, nOn habet, he had^ but he has not; C. Tqm. l, 86. Fuit Ilium, Ilium 
has been, or was; V. s, 825. Bis I&nus clausus fnlt, Janus has been twice 
closed; L. i, 19. 

2. In Animated Narrative the Perfect usually narrates the leading 
events, and the Imperfect describes the attendant circumstances : 

Cultum mGtftvit, veste M6dic& QtSbfttur, epulftbfttur mOre Persftrum, he 
changed his mode of life^ used the Median dress^ and feasted in the Persian 
style; N.4, 8, i. 

3. Conjunctions meaning cu soon a.«, after, — ab!, simnl atqne, poat- 
quam, posteiquam, etc., ^ when used of past actions, are generally 
followed by the Perfect or by the Historical Present. The Pluperfect 
is sometimes used, especially to denote the Result of a Completed action : 

UbT certiOrSs facti sunt, as soon as they were informed; Caas. l, 7. Simul 
atque intrOductus est, as soon as he was introduced, Posteftquam in FormiftnO 
sum, as soon as I am in my Formian villa. Simul atque in oppidum v^uerat, 
as soon as he had come into a town; C. Yer. 4, 21, 47 
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4. Many Latin Perfects may denote either a completed action or the 
Preeent Result of that action. Thus c5gn5vl may mean either / have 
learned or / know; o5iisu6vI, / Jiave accustomed myself or / am wont; 
dootns sum, I have been tauglu or / am learned. In this and similar 
cases the Participle practically becomes an Adjective. In a few of these 
verbs the second meaning has mostly supplanted the first, so that the Per- 
fect seems to have the time of the Present, the Pluperfect that of the 
Imperfect, and the Future Perfect that of the Future : 

NOvI onmem rem, J know the whole thing. Meminit praeteritOrum, he 
remembers the past,^ Memineram Paullum, / remembered Paullus, Fuit 
doctus ex disciplina StoicOrum, he was instructed in (out of) the learning 
of the Stoics; C. Brut 26, w. 

6. The Perfect is sometimes used of General Truths, Repeated Actions, 
and Customs. It is then called the Gnomic Perfect^ ; and if it is used in a 
Subordinate clause, the Present is generally retained in the Principal clause, 
though in Poetry and Late Prose the Perfect sometimes occurs : 

PecQniam nemO sapiens concuplvit, no wise man too eagerly desires (has 
desired) money; 8. 0. ii, 8. Omnia sunt incerta, cum & itlre discessum est, 
all things are uncertain^ whenever one departs from the right; 0. Fun. 9, i6. 
Omne tulit ptlnctum qui miscuit fitile dulcl, he wine (has won) every vote 
who combines the ustful with the agreeable; H. A. P. 848. 

6. The Perfect with paene, prope, may often be rendered by mighty 
%oould^ or by the Pluperfect Indicative : 

Br&tum nOn minus amO, paene dizl, quam te, I love Brutus not lesSj I 
might almost say, than I love you; c. Att 6, 20. 

7. For the Perfect in letters, see 589, 1. 

V. Pluperfect Indicative 

639. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the action as com- 
pleted at the time of some other past action, either already 
mentioned or to be mentioned in a subsequent clause: 

Pyrrhl temporibus iam ApollO versQs facere dSsierat, in the time of Pyr* 
rhus, Apollo had already ceased to make verses, COpifis qufis prO oppidO 
collocftverat, in oppidum recipit, he received into the town the forces which he 
had stationed in front of the town, 

1 Literally has recalled, and so remembers, as the result of the act. The Latin 
presents the completed act ; the English, the result. 

s This use of the Latin Perfect corresponds to the Gnomic Aorist in Greek. 
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1. In letters the "writer often adapts the tense to the time of the 
reader, using the Imperfect or Perfect of present actions and eveut«, 
and the Pluperfect of those which are past. This change — which is 
by no means uniformly made, but is subject to the pleasure of the 
writer — is most common near the beginning and the end of letters: 

Nihil habebam quod scrlberem ; ad tufts omnfis rescripseram pildie, / have 
(had) nothing to write; I replied to all your letters yesterday; C Att. 9, lo. 
Pridie IdQs haec scrlpsi ; e5 die apud PompOnium eram cCnftttirus,! / write 
this on the day before the Ides; I am joing to dine to-day with Pomponius; 
0. Q. Ft. 2, 8, T. 

Note. — Observe that the adverbs and the adverbial expressions are also 
adapted to the time of the reader. Herl, yesterday^ becomes to the reader 
pifdie, the day before , i.e. the day before the writing of the latter. In the 
same way hodiS, to-day^ this day, becomes to the reader e5 diS, that day. 

2. The Pluperfect after cum, si, etc., is often used of Repeated 
Actions, General Truths, and Customs: 

Cum quaepiam cohors impetum fficerat, host&s refugiSbant, whenever any 
cohort made (had made) an attack, the enemy retreated; Goes. 6, 85. 

3. The Pluperfect may state what had been true at some previous past 
time, implying that it was no longer true at the time of the writer. This 
is especially common with compound Passive forms with faeram : 

Pons, qui fuerat interruptus, paene erat refectus,* the bndge which had 
been broken down icas (had been) almost repaired. 

4. For the special use of the Pluperfect in general, see 686, 4. 

5. For the Pluperfect of Special verbs, see 638, 4. 

VI. Fature Perfect Indicative 

640. The Future Perfect Indicative represents the action as 
one which will be completed at some future time : 

R5raam cum vCnerO, quae perspexei'5, scrlbara ad t€, when I reach (shall 
have reached) Rome, I shall write you what I have (shall have) ascertained ; 
0. Q. Fr. 8, 7. Ut sfimentem fficerls, ita metes, as you sow (shall have made the 
sowing), so shall you reap; C. Or. 2, 65, «6i. PlOra scrlbam, si pliifi Otil habu- 
er6, / shall write more if I have (shall have had) more leisure ; c. Fwn. lo, as. 

1 The Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugation is sometimes thus used of 
future events which are expected to happen before the receipt of the letter. 
Events which will be future to the reader as well as to the writer must be 
expressed by the Future. 

3 Observe that it was no longer a broken (interruptus) bridge, as it had been 
repaired (refectus). 
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1. The Futare Perfect is sometimes osed to denote the Complete Aocom- 
plishment of the work : 

Ego meiun officium praestlterO, I shall discharge (shall have dischai^ged) 
my duty ; Oaea. 4. 26. 

2. The examples here given of the Future Perfect, together with those of 
the Future under 586, illustrate the fact that the Latin is very exact in 
expressing future time and completed action, while the English, in subordi- 
nate clauses, and especially in conditional clauses, often disregards both. 

TENSES OF THB SUBJUNCTIVE 

541. The four tenses of the Subjunctive perform the duties of 
the six tenses of the Indicative^ and are, accordingly, used as 
follows : 

1. They have in general the same temporal meaning as the corre- 
sponding tenses of the Indicative : 

Sunt qui dicant, thers are some who say ; s. o. 19. Fu6re qui crSderent, 
there were some who believed; s. G. 17. Oblltus es quid dixerim, you have 
forgotten what I said; C. N. D. 2, i, 2. Caesarl cum id nOnti&tum esset, when 
this had been announced to Caesar; Caes. i, 7. 

2. In addition to this general use, these four tenses supply the place 
of the Futare and of the Future Perfect, the Present and the Imperfect 
supplying the place of the Future ; the Perfect and the Pluperfect, that 
of the Future Perfect, but chiefly in subordinate clauses denoting relative 
time, though the Present, even in principal clauses, often embraces both 
present and future time : 

Erit tempus cum deslderes, the time will come when you will desire ; c. 
Mil. 26, 99. LoquGbantur, etiam cum vellet Caesar, s^e nOn esse pQgn&tQr5s, 
they were saying that they would not fight even when Caesar should wish it; 
Caes. C. 1, 72. Egest&tem suam se Iftttirum putat, s! hSc suspiciOne llber&tus 
sit. Tie thinks he wUl bear his poverty if he shall have been freed from this 
suspicion; C Kobo. a. 44. Dlc^bam, simul ac timSre deslss^s, similem t6 futd- 
rum tul, / was saying that as soon as you should cease (shall have ceased) to 
fear, you would be like yourself; c. Phil. 2, 86. 

NoTB 1. — But the place of the Future may be supplied by the Present 
and Imperfect of the active Periphrastic Conjugation, and is generally so 
supplied when the idea of future time is emphatic ; see Table of Subjunctive 
Tenses, 644. 

NoTB 2. — In the passive, the place of the Future Perfect is sometimes 
supplied by fatflnu sim and fatflnu esaem with the Perfect Participle : 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 19 
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NOn dabit5 qain cAnfecta iam rte f utQra sit, / do nol doubt that the. thing 
will Jiave been already accomplished; o. Fam. «, 12, 8. 

3. By a transfer of tenses, the Imperfect Subjunctive, in Conditional 
Sentences and in expressions of Wish, refers to Present time, and the 
Pluperfect to Past time : 

PlOra scrlberem, si possem, / Moould Morite more (i.e. now) if I were able 
(but I am not); c. Au. 8, 15, 8. SI voluisset, dimicftsset, if he had toiehed, he 
Moould have fought ; N. 88, 8,8. 



DISTINCTION BETWEEN ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE TIME 

642. The time of an action is said to be Absolute when it has 
no reference to the time of any other action, but it is said to be 
Kelative when it indicates the Temporal Belation that the action 
sustains to some other action. Thus, in independent clauses, 
the Present, Perfect, and Future express absolute time, but in 
dependent clauses, the Imperfect and Pluperfect, and sometimes 
other tenses, express relative time : 

Hasdrubal tarn, cum haec gerCbantur, apud Syphftcem erat, Hasdrubaly 
at "he time when these' things were taking place, was with Syphax; L. 29, 81. 

Here gerSbantur denotes relative time, action going on at the time of 
erat, — Contemporaneous Action. 

Copi^ qufis pro oppid5 collocftverat, in oppidum rec6pit, he received into 
the toion the forces which he had stationed before it; Caes. 7, 71. 

Here coUoc&verat denotes relative time, action completed at the time of 
recSpit, — Prior Action. 

CupiO scire ubi sis hiemfttarus, I desire to know where you will ^end the 
winter; C. Fnm. 7,9. 

Here sis hiemfttflnis denotes relative time, action about to take place, 
but still future at the time of capi5, — Subsequent Action. 

543. In Dependent clauses, the tenses of the Subjunctive gen- 
erally denote relative time, and they may represent the action of 
the verb as going on at the time of the principal verb. Contempo- 
raneous action ; as completed at that time, Prior action ; or, as 
about to take place, Subsequent action. Moreover, they conform 
to the following rule for 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

Rule. — Principal tenses depend on Principal tenses, and 
Historical on Historical : 

Qu&lis sit animus, animus nescit, the soul knows not what the soul is ; 
c. Tu8c 1, 2S, 68. Quaer&mus quae vitia fuerint, let us inquire what the faults 
were; c. Ro»c. A. u, 4i. Rogftvit essentne fusi hostes, he asked whether the 
enemy had been routed ; c. Fin. s, so, 97. 



d4x. 



Table op Subjunctive Tenses 



Indbpbndbnt 


Dependent Clause 


Clausb 


Contempormneons 
Aotlon 


PHor 
Aotlon 


Subseqaent 
Action 


PRINCIPAL TBN8B8 

Qiiaer5 

Quaeram 

Qnaeoiera 

lask ' ' 

I shall ask 

I shall have asked 


quid faoifts 

whoX you are 
doing 


quid f6cer!s 

what you have 
done 


quid faclSUi 
quid factHruB 

what you will do 


HISTORICAL TENSES 

Qnaerebam 
Qnaefllvl 
Quaeaieram 
/ was asking 
I asked 
I had asked 


quid faoerte 

wJiat you were 
doing 


quid fScisBte 

what you had 
done 


quid facerSs 
quid factOms 

08868 

what you would 
do 



545. In this table, observe : 

I. That the Subjunctive dependent on a Principal Tense is put : 

1. In the Present, to denote Incomplete, or Contemporaneous, action. 

2. In the Perfect, to denote Completed, or Prior, action, and 

3. In the Present, either of the simple, or the periphrastic, form, to 
denote Future, or Subsequent, action : 
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Quaeritor ctbr dissentiant, the question U asked why they disagree, NSmO 
erit qui c6nseat, there will be no one who will think, NOn dabit&rl dfibet, qoln 
fuerint ante Homerum podtae, it ought not to he doubted that there were poets 
before Homer; c. Brut. 18. Quid dies ferat incertum est, what a day will 
bring forth is uncertain, Incertum est, quam longa vita futCkra sit, it te un- 
certain how long life will continue; c. Ver. i, 68. 

II. That the Subjunctive dependent on an Historical Tense 
is put 

1. In the Imperfect, to denote Incomplete, or Contemporaneous, action* 

2. In the Pluperfect, to denote Completed, or Prior, action ; and 

8. In the Imperfect, either of the simple, or of the periphrastic form, to 
denote Future, or Subsequent, action : 

Quaeslvit, salvusne esset clipeus, he asked whether his shield was sqfe; 
c. Fin. 2. 80, 97. Cum trldul yiam processisset, ndntifttum est el, when J^e had 
advanced a three days* journey^ it was announced to him, Timfibam nd 
Svenlrent ea, I feared that those things would happen, Incertum erat quO 
missdrl classem forent, it was uncertain whither they would send the fleet; 
L. 80, a. 

PECULIARITIES IN THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

546. In the sequence of tenses the Perfect Indicative, the His- 
torical Present, the Present used of authors, and the Historical 
Infinitive are generally Historical tenses, though sometimes used 
as Principal tenses : 

Quoniam quae subsidia hab^rSs exposul,^ since I have shown xehat aids 
you have ; Q. c. Pet. Cons. 4, 18. Oblitus es quid dixerim, you have forgotten 
what I said; c. N. D. s, i, a. Persuftdet CasticO ut rSgnum occupftret, he per- 
suaded Casticus to seize the government ; Caes. 1, 8. Ubil Orant at sibi parcat, 
the Ubii implored him to spare them ; Cms. «, 9, 

547. The Imperfect Subjunctive, even when H refers to present time, 
as in conditional sentences, is generally treated as an Historical tense: 

SI probftrem, quae ille dlcei-et, if I approved what he says; c. Fin. t, 8, 97. 

1. In the sequence of tenses the Perfect Subjunctive is generally a Princi- 
pal tense, but in relation to another Subjunctive depending upon it it is gener- 
ally Historical : 

Quaerftmus quae vitia fuerint, qu&r6 is patri dlsplicdret, let us inquire 
what were the faults by which he displeased his father; C. Eoso. A. 14, 41. 

1 Observe that exposul and persxiftdet are treated as historical tenses, while 
oblitus 68 and Grant are treated as principal tenses. 
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KoTB. — Here fuerlnt is a principal tense in relation to quaerSmns, but 
in relation to displiofiret it is historioal. 

648. The Perfect Infinitive is generally treated as an Historical 
tense, but the Present and the Future Infinitive, the Present and the 
Future Participle, as also Gerunds a^nd Supines, share the tense of the 
verb on which they depend, as they express only relative time : 

Satis docuisse videor, hominis nftttira quantO antelret animantfis, / think I 
have 8^fflciently ahaton how much tJie nature of man surpasses (that of) the 
other animals; c. N. D. 2, 61, ib8. SpfirO fore* ut contingat, I hope it will 
happen; c. Tnsc. i,84. NOn sp^rftverat fore ut ad sS dsficerent, he had not 
hoped that they wotUd revoU to him ; L. 88, 44. MlsSrunt DelphOs cOnsultum 
quidnam facerent, they sent to Delphi to ask what they should do; N. 2, s. 

649. Clauses containing a General Truth usually conform to the law 
for the sequence of tenses, at variance with the English idiom : 

Quanta c6nscientiae vis esset, ostendit, he showed how great U the power 
of conscience ; o. c. 8, 5, ii. 

650. In clauses denoting Result, or Consequence, the Subjunctive 
tenses have the ordinary temporal force of the corresponding tenses of 
the Indicative : 

Atticns ita vixit, ut Ath6ni6nsibus esset c&rissimus, he so lived that he 
toas very dear to the Athenians; N. 25, 8. AdeO excellebat AristfdSs absti-. 
nentift, ut lOstus sit appellfttns, Aristides so excelled in self -control^ that he 
has been called the Just; n. 8, i. 

1. Observe the temporal force of these Subjunctives : esset, was, result 
continuing in past time, the usual force of the Imperfect ; sit appellfttos, 
has been called^ the usual force of the Present Perfect. 



SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 

661. The Latin Subjunctive performs the duties of two moods 
originally distinct, the Subjunctive and the Optative. It com- 
prises three varieties*: 

1 literally, / hope U wUl be that it may happen. Here fore shares the tense 
of spSrC, aod is accordingly followed by the Present, continGrat ; but below it 
shares the tense of 8i>drftverst, and is followed by the Imperfect, ddflcerent. 

^ The three varietieft- of the Latin Sabjunctive were all inherited from the 
mother tongue — the Potential and the Optative from the original Optative, and 
the Volitiye from the original Subjonctive. 
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I. Subjunctive of Possibility, or Potential Subjunctive, which 
represents the action as Possible ; see 552. 
II. Subjunctive of Desire, or Optative Subjunctive, which repre- 
sents the action as Desired ; see 558. 
III. Subjunctive of Will, or Volitive Subjunctive, which repre- 
sents the action as Willed ; see 559. 

Potential SubjunotiTe 

552. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used to repre- 
sent the action, not as real, but as Possible or Conditional. 
The negative is n6n : 

Forsitan quaer&tis, perhaps you may inquire ; O. Ro«c A. 2. Forsitan 
aliquis quippiam fecerit, perhaps some one may have done something; 
c. Ver. 2, 82, 78. Ita laudeiTi invenifis, thus you (any one) may or will win 
praise; T. And. 65. Ubl socordiae te trfididerls, nequiquam deos implores, 
when you have given yourself up to sloth, you will implore the gofU in vain ; 
s. c. 62, 29. Eum facile vitare possis, you may easily avoid him ; c. Ver. i, 15, 89 
Hoc sine uUa dubitatione confirniaverim, this I should assert without any 
hesitation; c. Brat. 6, 26. 

553. In these examples observe that the Potential Subjunctive 
in its widest application includes two varieties : 

1. The Potential Subjonctive in a strict sense is comparatiyely rare. 

2. The Conditional Subjunctive represents the action as dependent on a 
condition, expressed or implied, but the condition is often so very vague and 
so fully implied in the mood itself, as in the last two examples, that there is 
no need of supplying it, even in thought, but when it is expressed, the two 
clauses form a regular conditional sentence ; see 57S, 578. 

554. On the use of Tenses, observe : 

1. That the Present may be used of Incomplete actions either in Present 
or Future time : quispiam dicat, some one may say, now or at any time ; 
see also 541, 2. 

2. That the Perfect may be used of Completed actions either in Present 
time, as in the second example, or in Future time, as in the last example. 
When used of Future time, it may be compared with the special use of tJie 
Future Perfect described in 540, 1. Like that it fixes the attention on the 
Completion or the Result of the action, and like that it is used especially in 
earnest and impassioned discourse. 

3. That the Imperfect is sometimes used in its original meaning as a Past 
tense : torn dIcerSs, you would then have said, and sometimes In its later 
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transferred meaning to represent the 'statement as contrary to fact : dIoer68, 
you would say. The latter is its regular meaning in conditional sentences ; 
see 579. 

555. In simple sentences, the Potential Subjunctive is most 
common in the third person singular with an indefinite subject, 
as aliqulB, qulBpiam, as in the second example under the rule, 
and in the second person singular of the Imperfect, used of an 
indefinite yov^ meaning one, any one : 

DlcerGs, you^ any one, would say, or would have said 

ScIrSs, youy any one would know, or would have known 

Oederes, putftrSs, you would have believed, would have thought 

Cemer^s, yidSrSs, you would have perceived, would have seen 

Canes vfinftticOs dlcerCs, hunting dogs you would have called them ; c. Ver. - 
4, 18, 81. MaestI, cr^deres vict6s, redeunt in castra, sad, vanquished you would 
have thought them, they returned to camp ; L. 2, 48. 

556. In the language of Politeness and Modesty, the Potential Sub- 
junctive is often used in the first person of the Present and Imperfect 
of verbs of Wishing, as velim, / should wish ; n51im, / should be unmll- 
ing; mftlim, / should prefer; vellem, / should wish, or should have 
wished; ndUem, / should be unwilling, or should have been unwilling; 
mftllem, / should prefer, or should have preferred: 

SI quid habSs certius, velim scire, if you have any tidings, I should like 
to know it; c. Att.4, lo. Ego t6 salvom vellem, / should wish you safe; 
PI. Psead. 809. NOllem factum, I should not have wished it done; T. Ad. 165. 

1. For the Subjunctive, with or without ut, dependent upon velim, or 
▼ellem, see 558, 4 ; 565. 

557. Potential Questions. — The Potential Subjunctive is used 
in questions to ask, not what is, but what is likely to be, what may 
be, would be, or should be : 

Quis dubitet, who would doubt, or who doubts f CUr ego nOn laeter, why 
should I not rejoice f CCLr Comelium n5n defenderem, why should I not 
have dtfended Cornelius f o. v«t. 2, 6. 

Optative Subjunotive 

558. Rule. — The Optative Subjunctive is used to express 
pure Desire without any idea of authority, as in prayers and 
wishes. The negative is n6 : 
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Sint incolnmSs, sint fldrentSs, sint befttt, may they he safe^ may they be 
prosperous^ may they be happy ; c. MU. 84, 98. Stet haec urbs praecl&ra, may 
this illustrious city stand secure. Id sit quod spero, may that which I hope 
take place. Iliad utinam ne scrlberem, would that I were not writing this; 
c. Fftm. 5, 17, 8. Utiuam omnes serv&re potuisset, u>otdd that he had been able 
to save all; C. Ph. 5, u, 89. 

1. Force of Tenses. — The Present implies that the wish may be falfilled, 
as in the first three examples ; the Imperfect and Pluperfect that it cannot 
be fulfilled, as in the last two examples. 

Note. — In rare instances in early and familiar Latin the Perfect is used 
to emphasize the Completion of the action, as in 554, 2 : 

Utinam haec mtlta facta sit, may she be (have been made) dumb ; T. And. 4«i. 

2. Utinam is regularly used, with rare exceptions in poetry, with the 
Imperfect and Pluperfect, and sometimes with the Present. 

3. The first person of the Optative Subjunctive is often found in earnest 
and solemn affirmations : 

Ne Sim salvus, si aliter scrlbO ao sentiO, may I not be sqfe, if I write other- 
wise than as I think; 0. Att. 16, 18. SoUicitat, ita vivam, m6, as I live^ it 
troubles me ^ ; c. Fam. 16, ao. 

4. Wishes may also be introduced by velim and vellem : 

Velim vCrum sit, I wish it may be true; c. Att. i5, 4. Velim mihl IgnOsc&s, 
I wish you would pardon me; o. Fam. 18, 76. Vellem v^rum fuisset, I wish it 
had been true ^ ; C Att. 16, 4. 

5. In early Latin, wishes are sometimes introduced by ut and in poetry 
sometimes, though rarely, by id, or o si : 

Ut ilium dl perdant, would that the gods wotUd destroy him ; T. Eon. 802. 
SI nunc 86 aureus r&mus ostendat, would that (if) the golden branch would 
shoxo itself; v. 6, i87. O mihl praeteritOs referat si luppiter annOe, if Jupiter 
would restore to me my. past yeavs; v. 8, 660. 

Subjunotive of Will, or VoUtive Subjunctive 

559. Rule. — The Volitive Subjunctive is used to repre- 
sent the action, not as real but as Willed. The negative is 

1 Here Ita vlvam means, m^y I so live, i.e. may I live only in case this state- 
ment, soUlcltat, it troubles me, is true. 

3 Here velim and sit were orijinnally independent Silbjunctiyes, meaning 1 
should wish, may it be true, the first Subjunctive being potential and the second 
optative, but sabsequently the two verbs became so closely united in thou^t that 
sit became practically the object of velim, I should wish (what?) that it may be 
true. VoUem fuisset has bad the same history. 
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n«. This Subjunctive covers a wide range of feeling and 
comprises the following varieties : 

1. The Hortative' Subjunctive, used in Exhortations, but only 
in the first person plural of the Present tense : 

Amemus patriam, c5nsulSmu8 bonis, let us love our country, let us con- 
sult for the good; o. Sest 68, 148. Ne difficilia optSmos, let us not desire diffi- 
cult things. 

2. The Imperative or Jussive Subjunctive, used chiefly in the 
third person and generally best rendered by let; but see 560: 

Desinant Insidiari doml suae consul!, let them cease to lie in wait for the 
constU in his own house; C c. i, 18. 

3. The Concessive Subjunctive, used in Admissions and Con- 
cessions : 

Sit ista res raSgna, admit that that is (let that be) an important matter. 
Ne sit sumnmm malum dolor, grant that pain may not he the greatest 
evil; c. Tnsc. 2, 5, 14. Age, sit ita /actum, well, admit that it took place thus ; 

C. Ma 19, 49. 

4. The Deliberative Subjunctive, used in Deliberative or Doubt- 
ing Questions, implying that the speaker is in doubt in regard to 
the proper course to be pursued and that he desires to be directed : 

Quid agam, iudices, what am I to do, judges f Quid agerem, iudices, 
what was I to do, judges? c. Sest. 19, 48. Quo me vertam, whither am I to 
turn t £loquar an sileam, am I to speak, or be silent f Rogem te ut veniis ? 
non rogem, am I to ask you to come f am I not to ask you f c. Fam. 14, 4, 8. 

Note. — The negative n6, which always implies a negative wish, is not 
used in deliberative questions, as they ask affirmatively what the wish of the 
hearer is. The negative ndn sometimes occurs, but it always limits some 
particular word and never implies a negative wish: rogem t6, is it your 
wish that I should ask you f adn rogem t&,%s it your wish that I should 
not ask you f 

5. Repudiating Questions. — The Subjunctive with or without ut 
is also used in questions which express Surprise or Impatience, 
especially common in Early Latin : 

Aoscnltft, quaeso, listen, I pray. Ego auscultem tibf, am I to listen to 
youf PI. MIL 496. Te ut iilla res frangat, how is anything to subflue yout 
O. 0. 1, 9. 
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NoTB. — Deliberatiye and Repudiating qaestions may be readily distin- 
guished from the Potential questions considered under 557. The latter 
never represent the speaker as in any doubt or perplexity. They are mostly 
rhetorical questions, used for rhetorical effect in place of assertions, as qaii 
dubitet, who would doubt f equivalent to n6m5 dnbitet, or n6m5 dubitat. 

6. The Subjunctive is occasionally used to state what should have been or 
ought to have been : 

Potlus diceret, he should have said rather. RestitissSs, mortem pt&gnftns 
oppetlssfis, you should have resisted, should have met death in baUle; 

0. Swi, 80, 54, 40. 

7. Note the following use of the Subjunctive with n6diim, do not think, 
not to say, much less : 

Satrapa numquam sufferre stlmptQs queat, nSdum tfl possis, a satrap would 
not be able to bear the expense, much less would you be able (do not think 
that you would) ; T. Heaut. 452. Nee potuSrunt, nddum posslmus, and they 
were not able, much less should we be able; 0. cia. 85, 95. 



IMPERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 

560. Rule. — In commands the Subjunctive and Impera- 
tive supplement each other, the Imperative being used in 
the second person and -the Subjunctive in the third : 

LibeiH rem piiblicam metii, free the republic from fear; C. o. i, 8. Per- 
gite, ut facitis, go on, as you are now doing. Suum quisque n5scat 
ingenium, let every one know his own character. Secernent se a bonis, let 
them separate themselves from the good; C. C. l, 18. 

1. The second person of the Present Subjunctive may be used of an 
indefinite you, meaning one, any one, and in early Latin and in the poets, 
even of a definite person : 

Isto bono flt&re, dum adsit, use that blessing of yours, while it is wi^ you; 
C. Sen. 10, 88. Apud nOs hodifi cSnes, dine with tut to-day; PU Most 1129. 

2. The Future Imperative may be used in the sense of the Present, if 
the latter is wanting, as 8oIt5, scItSte, mementd, mementdte, etc. : 

MementOte hOs esse pertimescendOs, remember that these are to be feared, 

3. An Imperative may supply the place of a Conditional clause : 

Lacesse, iam videbis furentem, provoke him (if you provoke him), you 
will at dnce see himfrantic* 
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4. In Commands involving futui^ rather than present action, and in 
Laws, Orders, Precepts, etc., the Future Imperative is used : 

Rem pendiU^te, you shall consider the subject. Crds petit(^, dabltur, ask 
to-morrow, it shall be granted, SalOs populi suprfima l6x estO, the safety of 
the people shall be the supreme law ; c. Leg. 8. 8. 

Note. — The place of the Future Imperative Is sometimes supplied by the 
Future Indicative : 

Quod optimum vidgbitur, facias, do (you will do) what shall seem best. 

561. Prohibitive Sentences. — In ordinary Prohibitive Sentences 
the following forms occur: 

1. N51I and ndllte with the Infinitive. This is the approved form in 
classical prose : 

NOUte id velle quod fieri nOn potest, do not desire that which cannot be 
done; c. Ph. 7,8, 25. 

2. CavS, oavS n6, fao n6, or n6 with the Subjunctive. These forms 
are common in early Latin, but rare in classical prose. The Perfect seems 
to emphasize the Completion or the Result of the action : 

Cave TgnOscas, do not pardon, bexmre of pardoning. Fac nSquid aliud 
cQres, do not attend to anything else. N€ cOnferfts culpam in m6, do not 
throw the blame on me ; T. Run. 8$s. I8t(^ bonO Htftre, dum adsit ; cum absit, 
n6 requires, use your blessing while it is with you ; when it is gone, do not 
long for it; c. Sen. io,88. locum ne ^ aspem&tus, do not despise (be not 
having despised) the jest; c. Q. Fr. 2, lo, 5. 

Note. — In prohibitions in Cicero, n6 with the present Subjunctive is 
used only of general or indefinite subjects, as in the fourth example, and nS 
with the Perfect Subjunctive with a definite subject, as in the fifth example, 
is exceedingly rare. 

3. In Prohibitive Laws and Ordinances the Future Imperative is used : 

Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelltO, nSve tlritO, thou shalt not bury 
nor burn a dead body in the city ; in c. Leg. 2, 28. 

4. Negative in Prohibitive Sentences. — The negative, when not con- 
tained in the auxiliary verb n51I, or oav^, is regularly n6 ; with a connective, 
nS-ve, or ne-que. N6ve, or not, is the regular connective in classical prose 
between Prohibitive clauses ; neqne, and not, admissible in prose to connect 
a Prohibitive clause with an afi&rmative command, is freely used in poetry 
between any two Imperative clauses, whether affirmative or negative s 
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Ne sepelltO neve HrltO, do not bury nor burn, Habe tuum neg6tiaiii oec 
exlstim&f manage your ovm business and do not consider^; c. Au. la, as, 8. 
N6 cape nee t6 cIvlUbus Insere bellls, do not take arms and do not involve 
yourself in civU wars; o. M. 8, ue. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

562. 1. The meaning of the Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses is 
either precisely the same as in Principal Clauses, or is a natural develop- 
ment from that meaning. The following examples show the process by 
which an Affirmative Subjunctive Clause may pass from the Independent 
to the Dependent construction : 

Independent. — Verum sit,^ may it be true. VeUm ; vSrum sit,* / should 
wish it; may it be true. 

Dependent — Velim v6rum sit, / should wish (what?) that it may be true; 
c. Att. 16, 4, 4. 

Independent. — Velim ; be&tus sis, I should wish it; may you be happy. 
Dependent — Velim ut be&tus sis, / should vfish (what ?) that you may be 
happy; c. au. lo, 16, i. 

Note. — These two examples illustrate the two ways in which Affirmative 
Subjunctive Clauses may. be connected with the Principal Clause ; first, 
without any connective whatever, as in velim vfinun sit ; and, second, 
with the connective ut, as in velim ut befttus sis. With most verbs the 
second is the usual method. 

2. The following examples show the process by which a Negative 
Subjunctive Clause may pass from the Independent to the Dependent 
construction : 

Independent — CQrft ; n6 quid Tulliae dedt, see to it; let nothing be 
wanting to Tullia. 

Dependent. — CQrft n6 quid Tulliae desit, see that nothing may be wanting 
to Tullia; c. Att. ii.8,8. 

Independent. — Praedicit; ne legfttOs dimittant, he gives the order: ^^let 
them not release the envoys,^^ 

Dependent. — Praedicit ut ng l^g&tos dimittant, he gives the order that 
they shall not release the envoys ; cf. N. 2, 7, 8. 

^ Observe that this use of neque, neo, and notf after an affirmative clause 
corresponds exactly to our use ot*aiid not ' in the same situation : ** and do not 
consider." 

2 Vfirum Bit, may it be true^ is an Independent Subjunctive of Desire in these 
two examples, but in velim vSrum sit it has become dependent upon velim, of 
which it is now the object, though it still continues to be a Subjunctive of Desire. 
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Note. — These two examples fflnstrate the two wa3rs In which Negative 
Sobjonctiye Clauses may be connected with the Principal Clanse: first, 
without any connective whatever, as in otirft n6 quid Tnlliae dSilt, as 
nS belongs to the negative clause itself ; and, second, with the connective ut, 
as in praecDoit ut n6 16gftt5s dlmittant. The former is the usual method. 

563. A dause containing an Optative or Yolitive Subjonotive, when 
dependent, may become, 

1. A Substantive Clause, generally used as the Object of the Prin- 
cipal verb : 

Yelim ut be&tus sis, I should wish that you may he happy. 

2. An adverbial Clause, used to denote the Purpose or Intention of 
the action, often called a Final Clause : 

Oportet esse ut vIvSs, it is proper to eat in order that you may live. 

OPTATIVB OR VOLITIVB SUBJUNCTIVB IN SUBSTANTIVB 

CLAUSES 

564. Rule. — The Subjunctive, generally with ut or n6, may 
be used in Substantive Clauses which involve Purpose: 

I. In Substantive Clauses used as the Objects of Verbs : 
ScribSs ad me velim, / wish that you would write to me; c. Att. s,2,8. 

Orant ut sibT parcat, they ask that he would pardon them. Suis impeiivit 
ne quod telom r§icerent, he enjoined upon his men that they should not 
hurl hack any weapon ; Caes. i, 40, 2. 

II. In Substantive Glauses used as Subjects or Predicates : 

In epistul& scrlptum erat, ut omnia parftret,' that he was to make aU 
preparations had been written in the letter; C. Att 18, 45, i. Est iSx amlci- 
tiae, ut idem amici velint, it is a law of friendship, that friends should 
have the same wish ; c. Plane, s, 5. Altera est r§s ut r6s gerfis mSgnfis, the 
other thing is that you should perform great deeds; c. Off. 1, so, 66. 

1. Subject Clauses sometimes take the Subjunctive without ut, regularly 
with licet and oportet, and generally with necesBe est: 

Sis licet fSlIx,* you may be happy (it is aUowed); H. 8, 27, 18. T6 oportet 
vlrtfls trahat, virtue ought to attract you; O. R. P. 6, 28. Causam habeat, 
necesse est, it is necessary that it should have a cause; 0. Div. 2, 28. 

1 The Subjonctive Clause, ut parftret, is the subject of scrlptum erat. 

2 Sla fSUz, originally independent of licet, may you he happy. So, toO| 
Virtue trahat, independent of oportet, let virtue attract. 
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III. In Substantive Clauses used as Appositives to Nouns or 
Pronouns : 

Fecit p&cem his condicionibus, ne qui adficerentur exsilid,^ he made 
peace" on these terms, that none should be punished with exile; N. 8,8. Id 
aguut, ut viri boni esse videantur,^ they strive for this, that they may appear 
to be good men; O, Off. l, 18. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES USED AS THE OBJECTS OF VERBS 

666. Verbs meaning to Desire, Wish, Ask, Commandy Persuade^ 
Determine, Decree^ and the like, generally take the Subjunctive in 
Object Clauses : 

Velim ut tibi amicus sit, / wish him to be (that he may be) a friend to 
you; C. Att. 10, 16. T6 hortor ut OrfttionSs mefis leg&s, / exhort you to read 
my orations; C. Off. i, l, 8. OrO ut homines cOnservCs incolumfis, / ask that 
you would keep the men unharmed, D^crevit sen&tus, ut Opimius vidCret, 
the senate decreed that Opimius should see to it, Uuic persuftdet utl ad 
hostes transeat, f^e persuaded him to go over to the enemy, Praedlxit ut d6 
I6g&t5s dimitterent, he charged them not to release the delegates; N. 2, T. s. 
H6c t6 rog5, n6 demittfis animum, nSve te obrul sin&s, / ask you not to be 
discouraged, and not to permit yourself to be overcome; o. Qn. Fr. i, i, 4. 

1. For the negative connective between Subjunctive Clauses, see 
561, 4. 

2. The regular constructions with vol5, mftl5, and n515 are the 
Infinitive, with or without a Subject-Accusative, and the Subjunctive 
without ut, though vol5 and m&15 sometimes take ut : 

V6rum audire n5n vult, he does not wish to hear the truth, Mihl credfte 
velun, Ifjffish you to believe me. Id ut faci&8 velim, I wish you to do this. 

3. Iube5 and vet5 regularly take the Accusative and the Infinitive 
in the Active, with the Personal Constructions in the Passive ; see 611, 1 : 

HelvCtiOs oppida restituere iussit, he ordered the Helvetii to rebuild their 
towns, Ab opere I6gftt0s disc6dere vetuerat, he had forbidden the lieutenants 
to leave (depart from) the work. lubentur scrlbere ezercitum, they are 
ordered to enroll an army, 

4. Verbs meaning to directy urge, etc., and the Imperatives fa.o and 
faoitd often take the Subjunctive without at, and cavS sometimes takes 
the Subjunctive without n6 : 

1 The clause nS . . . exsiUO, ori^nally a Volltive Subjunctive, is an Appoeitive 
to condioiOnibus and ut . . . videontur, an Appositive to id. 
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LabienO mandat BelgSs adeat, fie directs Labienus to visit the Belgae; 
el 0ms. 8, 11. 2. Fac pl&ne sciam, let me knovo fully (make that I may know); 
O. Fam. 7, 16. Cav8 ezIstlmeSf beware of supposing; c. Fam. 9, 24. 

5. Verbs meaning to determine^ decide, etc., — statu5, oSnstitad, 
dSoemd) etc., — generally take the Subjunctive when a new subject is 
introduced, otherwise the Infinitive (614) : 

Sen&tus d6cr6vit, darent operam cOnsulSs, the senate decreed that the con- 
suls should attend to it; s. c. 29, 2. Rhenum tr&nsire ddcrGverat, he had 
decided to cross the Bhine ; Cms. 4, 17. 

6. Several other verbs of this class admit either the Subjunctive or 
the Infinitive, but generally with some difference of meaning : 

Persuadeb5 tibi ut manefts, / shall persuade you to remain. Persuft- 
debO tibI h5c vSnim esse, / shall convince you that this is true, MoneO 
ut manefts, / advise you to remain, MoneO t6 hGc vGrum esse, I remind 
you that this is true. 

666. Verbs meaning to Make, Obtain, Hinder, and the like, 
generally take the Subjunctive in Object Clauses : 

Fac ut te ipsum ctutodifis, make sure that you protect yourself; o, Fam. 9, 
14, 8. EffScit ut imper&tor mitteretur, he caused a commander to be sent. 
Ne mibi noceant, vestrum est prOvidGre, it is your duty to see to it t?iat they 
may not injure me ; c. c. 8. 12. Dil prohibeant ut hOc praesidium existimetur, 
the gods forbid that this should be regarded as a defense; c. Rose. A. fi2, i5i. 

1. Ut with the Subjunctive sometimes forms with faoi5 and ag5, 
rarely with est, a circumlocution : 

Invltus facie ut recorder, I unwillingly recdll (I do unwillingly that I 
recall); c. Vat. 9,21. Invltus f€cl ut Fl&minlnum 6 senfttQ Gicerem, / reluc- 
tantly esq>elled Flamininus from the senate; c. Sen. 12, 42. 

2. Some verbs of this class which generally take the Subjunctive, 
admit the Infinitive, with or without a Subject, but with a somewhat 
different meaning : 

Cfirft ut valeas, take care to be in good he<Uth; c. Att ii, 8. Nihil quod ts 
putem scire cQrftre, nothifig which I think you would care to know ; o. Fam. 9, lo. 

567. Verbs meaning to Fear generally take the Subjunctive in 
Object Clauses : 

TimeO ut labOrSs sustinefts, I fear that you ufiU not endure the labors; 
0. Fam. 14, 2. TimeO n6 fiveniant ea, / fear that those things may happen^ 
<tO.Fun. 6,fl. 
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1. The following examples show the process by which a Subjunctive 
clause becomes dependent upon a verb of Fearing. They also show why 
ut must be rendered that not^ and n6 that or lest : 

TimeO ; n6 fiyeniant ea, I fear; may those things not happen, 

TimeO n6 Sveniant ea, I fear that, or lest, those things may happen = I fear, 
may they not happen ; negative desire, hence n6. 

TimeO ; veniaut ea, I fear; may those things happen, 

TimeO ut veniant ea, I fear that those things may not happen = I fear, may 
those things happen ; affihnative desire, hence ut. 

2. After verbs of Fearing, n6 n5n is sometimes used in the. sense of 
ut, regularly so after a negative clause : 

NOn vereor n6 hOc itldicl nOn probem, I do not fear thaZ I may not make 
this acceptable to the judge; c. Ver.4, 88, 82. 

3. Verbs of Fearing admit the Infinitive as in English : 

Vereor laudftre praesentem, I fear (hesitate) to praise you in your presence. 

4. Various expressions, nearly or quite equivalent to verbs of Fear- 
ing, ai-e also followed by the Subjunctive; as, timer eat; metus, ol&ra, 
perloulum eat ; perlouldaum est ;■ anzioB, pavidua sum ; in metfl, in 
perIoul5 sum ; o^a, timer incfidit; paver capit, etc. : 

Nimi est perlculum n6 quis putet turpe esse, is there any fear that any one 
may think it to be disgraceful? c. Orot. 42, 14B. Pavor cCpeitit mllites n6 morti- 
ferum esset vulnus, fear that the wound might be mortal had seized the 
soldiers. N6 quod bellum orlrfitur, anxius erat, he loas fearful that some war 
might arise. Sunt in mettL, ne afficiantur poen&, they are in fear that they 
may be visited with punishment; c. Fin. 2, 16, 68. 

VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF PURPOSE— FINAL 

CLAUSES 

568. Rule. — The Subjunctive is used with ut, ns, qu5, 
qu5 minus, qu5minuB, to denote the Purpose of the action : 

R5mani ab aratro abduxerunt Cincinnatum, ut dict&tor esset, the 
Rotnans took Cincinnalus from the plow that he might be dictator ; c. Fin. 
2, 4, 12. Legibus idcirco servimus ut liberi esse posslmus, we are servants 
of the laws for this reason, that we may be able to be free ; c. ciu. 68, 14«. 
Claudi cHriam iubet, ne quis egredi possit, he orders the senate house to 
be closed that no one may be able to come out. Medico aliquid dandum 
est, quo sit studiosior, something ought to be given to the physician, that 
(by this means) Afe may be more attentive, Neque te deterred quo minus 
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H disputes, and I am not trying to deter you from discussing (that you may 
less discuss) that point; c. Att 11, 8, l. 

1. The following examples show the process by which the Volitive 
Subjunctive may become the Subjunctive of Purpose : 

Independent Volitive. — N6 quid rSs pUblica detrlmenti capiat,^ let the 
republic suffer no harm. 

Dependent Volitive = Purpose. —Dent operam cGnsules n6 quid r6s ptLblica 
dgtilmenti capiat,^ let the consuls give heed t?Mt (in order that) the republic 
may suffer no Jiarm. 

Independent. — Vincat,i let him conquer, Contendit ; vincat, he is striving ; 
let him conquer. 

Dependent. — Contendit ut vincat,i lie strives that he may conquer. 

2. Object Clauses and Final Clauses. — Object clauses and Final clauses, 
as they are both developed from the Volitive Subjunctive, are sometimes 
difficult to distinguish. An Object clause, hoii^ver, is always the gram- 
matical object of a verb, while a Final clause is never thus used. 

3. Conjunctions introducing Final clauses sometimes have correlatives 
in the Principal clause^ as ide5, idoiro5, e5, etc., as in the second 
example. 

4. Subjunctive clauses with ut or ne are sometimes inserted paren- 
thetically in sentences : 

AmicOs par&re, optimam vltae, ut ita dicam, supellectUem, to secure 
friends^ the best treasure^ so to speak, of life ; c. Am. 15. 

5. A clause of purpose may take ut n5n when the negative belongs, 
not to the entire clause, but to some particular word : 

SuSs cOpi&s prOdtbdt, ut, si vellet Ariovistus, etc, el potestfts nOn deesset 
(non deesset = adesset), he led out his forces that^ if Ariovistus wished, etc., 
he might not lack the opportunity ; Caes. i, 48, 8. Ut plQra nOn dIcam, not to 
say more, or to say no more ; o. Man. 15, 44. 

6. The negative connective between Subjunctive Clauses, whether 
Substantive or Final, is regularly nSre, or neu, but sometimes neque : 

Legem tulit, ne quis accQsftrStur, nSve muItftrStur, he proposed a law that 
no one should be accused or punished; N. 8, 8. Nunc ut ea praetermittam, 
neque eOs appellem, quid lucri flat cOgnOscite, now, to omit those things, 
and not to call upon those persons, learn what the profit is ; c. Ver. 8, 48, lie. 

1 Observe that the negative clause nS quid . . . capiat becomes negative 
Purpose without any change whatever, ^and that the affirmative vinoat be- 
comes affirmative Purpose without change, though ut is used to connect it 
with contendit. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. 20 
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7. Qa5, by which, thatf sometimes introduces Final Clauses, chiefly 
with comparatives, as in the fourth example. Qu5 minus is simply quo 
with the comparative minus. 

8. Qu5 minus, by which the less, that thus the less, that not, is generally 
used with verbs of Hindering, Opposing, Refusing, — deterred, impe- 
did, obst5, prohibeS, reoilsd, etc., — and it always takes the Subjunc- 
tive. It originally denoted Purpose, but it often introduces Substantive 
Clauses: 

NOn recflsftvit qu5 minus poenam sublret, J^e did not refuse to submit (that 
he might not submit) to punishment ; N. 15, 8. NOn dfiterret sapientem mors, 
quo minus rel ptlblicae cOnsulat, death does not deter a wise man from delib- 
erating for the r^uhlic; c. Tusc. l, 88, 9i. Per eum stetit, quO minus dlmic&- 
retur, it was due to his it^uence (stood through him) that the buttle was not 
fought; Caes. o. l, 41, 8. 



POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

569. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used in Subor- 
dinate clauses, whatever the connective, to represent the 
action as Possible or Conditional, rather than real : 

Nemo est qui non liberos su5s be&t5s esse cupiat, there is no one who 
would not wish his children to be happy; c. Inv. i, 80, 48. Quouiam civit&ti 
cdnsulere non possent, since they would not be able to consult for the stale. 
UbI periclum facils, whenever you (any one) may make th^ trial; PL Bbc. 68. 

1. A clause containing a Potential Subjunctive, when made depend- 
ent, often becomes an Adverbial clause denoting the Result of the 
action : 

Ita vixit ut offenderet nSminem, hs so lived that he wouXd offend no one, 
or that he offended no one; c. Plane. 16, 41. 

2. The following example shows the process by which the Potential 
Subjunctive may become the Subjunctive of Result: 

Independent Potential. — Probitfttem in hoste etiam dlllgftmus, toe should 
love goodness even in an enemy. 

Dependent Potential = Result — Tanta vis probitfttis est ut eam in hoete 
etiam dlllgftmus, so great is the power of goodness that we should love it even 
in an enemy, or that we love it even in an enemy. 

Note. — The strict meaning of the Potential Subjunctive <w»ggwiT^^| is 
precisely the same both in the Independent and in the Dependent form, viz. 
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we should love; but from this primary meaning was developed by way of 
inference a secondary meaning, we love, as we very naturally assume that 
what one would love <is a nnUter qf course, one may love as a matter of fact. 



POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF RESULT— 
CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES 

570. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used with ut, 
or ut n6n, to denote the Result of the action : 

T&le est ut possit iiire laudftri, it is such that it may be justly praised ; 
O. Flo. 2, 14. Tanta tempest&s coorta est, ut niilla nSvis cursum tenere 
posset, so great a tempest arose that no vessel would he able, or was able, to 
hold its course ; Cms. 4, 28. Nemo adeo ferus est, ut ndn mit^scere possit, 
no one is so fierce that he may not become gentle; H. £. i, 1, 89. Atticus ita 
vlxit, ut Atheniensibus esset cfirissiraus, Atticus so lived that he was (would 
be) very dear to the Athenians; N. 25, 2. 

1. The Potential Subjunctive occurs with quam, with or without ut : 

IndulgCbat sibi llber&lius, quam ut invidiam posset effugere, he indulged 
himself too freely to be able (more freely than so as. to be able) to escape 
unpopularity ; n. 12, 8. ImpOn€bat amplius quam ferre possent, he, imposed 
more t?ian they would be able, or were able, to bear; c. Ver. 4, 84, 76. 

2. After tantom abest ut, denoting Result, a second nt-clause of Result 
sometimes occurs : 

Philosophia, tantum abest ut laudfitur, ut etiam vituperCtur, so far is it 
from the truth (so much is wanting) that philosophy is praised tfiat it is even 
censured; c. Tusc. 6, 2, 6. 

3. Ita . . . ut n5n introduces the Subjunctive of Result, but ita ... ut 
nS, so that not, on condition that not, introduces the Subjunctive of Purpose : 

Singulis cOnsul&tur, sed ita ut ea r6s n6 obsit rel ptiblicae, let the interests 
of individuals be consulted, but only on condition that this does not harm the 
republic; c. off. 2, 21, 72. 

4. N6 with the Subjunctive, denoting the wish or purpose of the writer, 
is sometimes found in clauses of Result : 

Bz quo efficitur, nOn ut voluptfis n€ sit voluptfts, sed ut voluptfts nOn sit 
summum bonum, from which it follows, not (I wish you to understand) t?iat 
pleasure is not pleasure, but that pleasure is not the highest good; 0. Ftn. 8, 

8,24. 
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POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

571. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is often used with 
ut and ut n5n in Substantive Clauses ^ as follows : 

1. In Subject clauses, with certain Impersonal verbs meaning 
U happens^ it follows^ etc., — aoddit, aooedit, evenit, fit, effidtiir, 
fieri potest, fore, Beqnitor, etc. : 

Potest fieri ut falLar, it may be that I am deceived ; o. Fun. 18, 78, s. Fit 
ut quisque delectetur, the resuU is (it comes to pass) that every one is 
delighted. Accidit ut asset luna plena, it happened that the moon was full. 
Ad senectutem accedebat ut caecus esset, to age was added the fact thai he 
was blind; c. Sen. 6, 16. Evenit ut ruri essemus, it happened that we were in 
the country, Spero fore ut contingat id nobis, / hope that this will fall to 
our lot; O. Tu8c. 1,84. 

2. In Subject clauses with predicate nouns and adjectives : 

Mos est ut nolint, it is their custom to be unwilling; C. Brat. 21, w. Fuit 
meum officium ut facerem, it was my duty to do it, Verum est ut boiios 
boni diligant, it is true that the good love the good. Quid tarn incredibile 
quam ut eques Rom&nus triumph&ret, what so incredible as that a Roman 
knight should triumph t C. Man. 21, «2. 

3. In Object clauses depending upon fado, efficio, etc., of the 
action of irrational forces : 

Sol efficit, ut omnia fioreant, the sun causes all things to Uoom (that all 
things may bloom) ; c. N. D. 2, IB, «. Splendor vester facit ut peccare sine 
(>ericulo non possitis, your conspicuous position causes this result^ that you 
cannot err without peril ; 0. Ver. 1, 8, 22. 

4. In clauses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns : 

Est hoc vitium ut invidia gldriae comes est, there is this fault, that envy 
is the companion of glory ; N. 12, 8. Id est proprium civitatis ut sit libera, 

^ The Subjunctive, in some of these substantive clauses, was developed directly 
from the independent Potential Subjunctive, as in the first example : independent, 
potest fieri ; faUar, it may be ; I may be deceived ; dependent, potest fieri ut 
fallar, it may be that I am deceived. In some other examples, it was developed 
through the clause of result, as in the second example. If this is interpreted to 
mean, it is done in such a way that every one is delighted, then ut . . . d§lectStur 
is a clause of result, but, if it is interpreted as in the text, it becomes a substan- 
tive clause. In some instances, however, substantive clauses, apparently with 
the Potential Subjunctive, have not been developed in either of these two ways, 
but formed by analogy, after the general type of substantive clauses. 
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it is characteristic of a state to he free, SOlI hoc contingit sapienti ut nihil 
f aciat invitus, this happens only to the wise man^ that he does nothing untoillr 
ingly; C. Fvad. (^ 1, 84. 

MOODS IN CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — INDICATIVE AND 
SUBJUNCTIVE 

672. Every Conditional Sentence consists of two distinct parts 
expressed or understood, the Condition or Protasis, and the Con- 
clusion or Apodosis : 

SI negem, mentiar, if I should deny it, I should speak falsely. 

Here id negem is the condition or protasis and mentiar, the conclusion 
ori^XMiosis. 

573. Conditional sentences naturally arrange themselves in 
three distinct classes with well-defined forms and meanings, as 
follows : 

Class I. — Indicative in both clauses ; Condition assumed as Real : 

Negat quls, negO, some one denies (= if some one), / deny; T. Ean. 851. SI 
qois negat, negO, if some one denies, I deny. 

Class II. — Subjunctive, Present or Perfect, in both clauses; Condi- 
tion assumed as Possible : 

Roges me, nihil fortasse respondeam, ask me, I may perhaps make no 
reply ; c. x. D. i, 21, 57. SI rogSs me, nihil fortasse respondeam, if you should 
ask me, I should perhaps make no reply. 

Class III. — Subjunctive, Imperfect or Pluperfect, in both dauses; 
Condition assumed as Contrary to Fact : 

Ttl mftgnam partem, sineret dolor, habfirSs, you would have had a large 
share, had grief permitted ; v. 6, so. TCI mfignam partem, si sineret dolor, 
haberCs, you would have had a large share, if grief had permitted. 

Note. — From these examples it is manifest that a conditional particle, 
as il, (f, although regularly used, is not an essential part of a conditional 
sentence, and that it originally had no influence upon the mood in either 
clause, as the mood in each of these examples without al is the same as in 
the corresponding example with si. Originally the two clauses, the condi- 
tion and the conclusion, were independent of each other, and the mood in 
each was determined by the ordinary principles which regulate the use of 
moods in independent sentences ; see 688, 561. 
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CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS I 
Indicative in Both dauaes 

574. Rule. — The Indicative in Conditional Sentences 
with al, niai, nl, ain, assumes the supposed case as Real : 

Si haeo clvitfis est, clvis sum, if this is a state, I am a citizen. Si 
vincimus, omnia nobis tuta erunt, if toe conquer, all things toill be safe 
for us. Plura scribam, si plus 6tii habuerO, / shall write more if I shall 
have (had) more leisure. Si fecerls id, m&gnam habebd grfttiam; al noa 
f ecerls, ign5scam, if you will do this, I shall have great gratitude ; if you do 
not do it (shall not have done it), / shaU pardon you ; c. Fam. 6, 19. Si licuit, 
pecuniam recte abstulit filius, if it was lawful, the son took the money right- 
fully. Sin certe eveniet, nulla fortuna est, but if it will surely happen^ 
there is no uncertainty whatever; C. Div. 2, 7, 18. Mirum, ni domlst (= domi 
est), strange if he is not at home; T. And. W8. 

1. Force of tlie Indicative in Conditional Claases.— The Indicative in 
conditional clauses assumes the supposed case as a fact, but it does not 
necessarily imply that the supposition is in accord with the Actual Fact, 
although it is often used when such is the case, especially with al qcddem, 
which often means since : 

AnUquissimum est genus pogtftrum, si quidem ^ Homfinis fuit ante ROmam 
conditam, the class of poets is very ancient, since (if indeed) Homer lived 
before the founding of Borne; cf. Tusc. i, i, 8. 

2. The Time may be Present, Past, or Future, and it is often the same in 
both clauses, but various combinations of tenses occur ; see examples. 

3. The use of the Future Perfect in both clauses illustrates the fondness 
of the Latin for the forms for completed action : 

Is bellum cOnf 6cerit qui Ant(>nium oppresserit, he who shaU crush Antony, 
will bring this war to a close; c. Fam. n, 19. 

4. In general the Latin language makes no distinction between Particular 
and General Conditions ; but see 678. 

Force d Conditional Partlclea 

576. The Condition is generally introduced, when affirmative, 
by 81 or Bin, with or without other particles, as ai quidem, ai niodo, 
lin autem ; when negative, by nlai, ni, ai non : 

1 SI quidem, lit. if Indeed, if as it is admitted - sinos. 
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81 haec dvitfts est, olvis snm ; si nOn, exeml sum, If thiB i$ a state, lam a 
cUizen f if not^ I am an exile ; of. o. Fam. 7, 8, 6. 

1. The force of A, probably a Locatiye case, is more clearly seen when it 
is used as the correlative of bIc and ita, <o, thuBt as in the following examples : 

Sic scribes aliqnid, si vacftbis, so or if you shaU have leisure^ so you toill 
write something; c. Att. 12, 88. Ita senectCis honesta est, si ids retinet, so or 
if old age retains its right, so it is honorable ; c. Sen. n, 88. 

Note. — SIo is a compound of ■! and ce, seen in hl-ce ; sic = al-ce. 
SI . . . slo means so , . , so. Compare the corresponding use of eo in 
English : " So truth be in the field, we do injuriously to misdoubt her 
strength" (Milton). 

2. NiBi and si n5n are often used without any perceptible difference of 
meaning ; but strictly nlfli, if not, with the emphasis on if means unless, 
and introduces a negative condition, as a qualification or an exception, 
while €L n5ii, if not, with the emphasis on not, limits the negative to some 
particular word : 

Parvl forls sunt arma, nisi est consilium domi, arms are of little valtte 
abroad, unless there is ujisdom at home; cf. c. Off. i, 22, 76. SI tibi nOn gravfo 
sumus, refer ad ilia te, if we are not troublesome to you, return to those 
topics; c. Or. 8, 86, 147. Here observe that n5ii belongs to gravSs. 

3. 81 n5n, from the nature of its meaning with its emphatic nSn, is used 
chiefly in contrasts : 

SI illud nOn licet, saltem hOc licebit, if ^at is not lawful, this surely will 
be; T. Ean. 680. 

4. SI mlmui, ■&! miinis, ■&! aliter, are sometimes used in the sense of 
fli nSn, especially when the verb is omitted : 

SI minus potentem, at probfttam tamen et ifLstam, if not powerful, at least 
approved and Just; c. Fam. 2, 6, 8. Sin minus poterit, negftbit, but if he shall 
not be able, he ufill deny; c. inv. 2, 29, 88. 

5. Sin and sin antem, but if, are generally used in contrasting clauses, 
whether affirmative or negative : 

SI statim nftvigSs . . . ; sin t6 cOnflrmftre vis, if you sail at once . . . ; but 
if you wish to recover your health; c. Fam. 16, 1. 

6. Niflior nX, generally if not, unless, is sometimes best rendered but or 
except: 

NesciO, nisi hOc vide(>, I know not, hut I observe this; G. Rose. A. 85, 99. 

7. Nisi d means exc^t if, unless perhaps, unless: 

Nisi si quis ad m6 scrlpsit, unless perhaps some one has written to me ; 
C. Fam. 14, 9. 
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8. The condition is sometimes ironical^ especially witli dIbI forte and 
nisi v6r5 : 

Nisi forte id dubium est, unless perchance this is doubtful; c. Ver. i, 89, lOO. 

9. A condition is sometimes implied in a participle, in an ablative abso- 
lute, or even in the oblique case of a noun : 

N6n potestis, voluptftte omnia d6rigent€s, retinGre virttttem, you can not 
retain your manhood, if you arrange all things with reference to pleasure ; 
c. Flu. 2, 22, 71. Rficte facto, exigua laus prOpOnitur, if the work is well done, 
small praise is offered; c. Agr. 2, 2, 5. N6m6 sine spfi se offerret ad mortem, 
no one without a hope (= if he bad not a hope) would expose himself to 
death; c. Tusc. i, 15, 82. 

10. For Conditional Sentences in the Indirect Discourse, see 646. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS n 
Bnbjimctive, Present or Perfect in Both Clausee 

576. Rule. — The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in Con- 
ditional Sentences with el, nioi, nl, sin, assumes the supposed 
case as Possible : 

Dies deficiat, si velim causam dSfendere, the day would fail me, if 1 
should wish to defend the cause; c. Tasc. 5, 85, 102. Haec si tecum patria 
loquatur, nonne impetrare debeat, if your country should speak thus with 
you, ought she not to obtain her request t c. c. 1, 8. Si quid te fiigerit, ego 
perierim, if anything should escape you, I should be ruined; T. Ueaut. 81 6. 

1. The time denoted by these tenses, the Present and the Perfect, is either 
Present or Future, and the difference between the two is that the former 
regards the action in its progress, the latter in its completion ; but the Perfect 
is rare, especially in the couclusion. 

2. In early Latin the Present Subjunctive is often used in conditions con- 
trary to fact : 

Magis id dlcfts, si sclfts quod ego sciO, you would say this the more, if you 
knew what I know; Pi. Mfl. 1429. Td si hic sis, aliter sentifts, if you were in 
my place, you would think differently; T. And. 810. 

Present Subjunctive in Conditional Clauses 

577. Conditional Sentences with the Present Subjunctive in 
the condition exhibit the three following varieties: 

1. The first variety has the Present Subjunctive in both clauses. This 
is the regular form in Plautus, and the prevailing form in classical Latin : 
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Qaod &cile patiar, si tuO commodo fieri poesit, which I can easily hear^ 
(f U can he for your advantage ; C. Att. 2, 17, 8. 

2. The second variety has the Present Subjunctive in the Condition 
and the Present Indicative in the Conclusion. This form, somewhat rare 
in Plautus, became the prevailing form in the rhetorical works of Cicero, 
and finally the regular form in Tacitus and other late writers. These 
changes illustrate the gradual extension in principal clauses of the In- 
dicative in constructions once occupied by the Potential Subjunctive : 

SI accQsetur, nOn habet defSnsidnem, if he should be accused, he has no 
defense; O. in v. i, 18, is. Intr&re, si possim, castra hostium void, / wish to 
enter the camp of the enemy, if I may be able, 

3. The third variety has the Present Subjunctive in the Condition 
and the Future Indicative in the Conclusion. This combination is 
readily explained from the close relationship between the Present Sub- 
junctive and the Future Indicative, both in etymology and in meaning, 
but it was not a favorite form in the classical period : 

Nee, 81 cupias, lic^bit, nor if you should desire it, will it be allowed; 

C. Ver. 2, 69, 167. 

578. General Conditions. — Conditional sentences which contain 
General Truths or Repeated Actions usually take the following 
forms : 

1. Any required tense of the Indicative in the condition with the 
Present or Imperfect Indicative in the conclusion : 

Parvl foris sunt arma, nisi est consilium domi, arms are of little value 
abroad unless there is wisdom at home; c. Off. i. 22, 76. SI quod erat intinde 
vfts inventum, laetl adfer6bant, if any large vessel ?iad been found, they gladly 
brought it to him; C. Ver. 4, 21, 47. 

2. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive, generally in the second person 
used of an indefinite you = one, any one, in the condition, with the Present 
Indicative in the conclusion : 

Memoria minuitur nisi earn exercefts, the memory is impaired if you do 
not (if one does not) exercise it; C. Sen. 7, 21. NQlla est excusatiO peccati, 
s! amici causft peccflverb, it is no excuse for a fault, that (if) you may have 
committed it for the sake of a friend; c. Am. 11, 87. 

NoTB !• — In Livy and late writers the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive are sometimes used. Solitary examples also occur in Cicero and Caesar : 

SI apud principCs haud satis pr5sper6 esset pdgnatum, referebantur, if 
among theprincipes the battle had not been sufficiently successful, they were 
led back; l. 8, 8, u. 
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NoTB 2. — OlxierTe that all the Indicadye fonns given hi this aeotioii lor 
General Conditions are also nsed in Particular Ck>nditions. 



CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS m 
Subjonotive, Imparfeot or Plnperleot in Both Clan 

579. Rule. — The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
Conditional Sentences with al, nisi, nX, ain, assumes the sup- 
posed case as Contrary to Fact : 

Sapientia n5n expetergtur, si nihil effioeret, wisdom would not he sought 
(as it is) if it accomplished nothing; c. Fin. i, 18, 48. Si optima tenere 
possemus, hand sftne consilid egerSmus, if we were able to secure the highest 
good, we should not indeed require counsel. Si voluiaset, propios Tiberi 
dimicasset, if he had wished, he wouid have fought nearer the Tiber, Num- 
quam ablsset, nisi sibT viam munlvisset, he would never have gone, if he 
had not prepared for himself a way; C Timc l, u, 88. 

1. Here the Imperfect generally relates to Present time and the Pluperfect 
to Past time, as in the examples ; but sometimes the Imperfect retains its 
original signification as a past tense of continued action,^ especially when it 
is accompanied by a word denoting past time : 

Keque tantum laudis Nestorl tribuiaset HomGrus, nisi turn esset honGs 
eloquentiae, Homer would not have awarded so great praise to Ifestor^ if 
there were then no honor for eloquence; 0. Brat lo, 40. 

DEVIATIONS FROM THE REGULAR FORMS OP CONDITIONAL 

SENTENCES 

680. Certain deviations from the regular form of the conclusion 
are admissible from the following facts : 

1. The conclusion is often an independent clause, especially in the 
first class of conditional sentences, and as such it may take any form 

^The Present and Imperfect Sabjtmctive alike seem to have been capable 
originally of representing a condition either as Possible or as Impossible, bat by 
a shifting of tenses which began before the time of Plautus, the Imperfect gradu- 
ally assumed the latter function for present time, thus relinquishing, in con- 
ditional sentences, its original force as a past tense, though traces of this original 
meaning are seen even in the classical period. Moreover, the use of the Present 
Subjunctive in early Latin in conditions contrary to fact Is only an Ulustration of 
its original use. 
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admlBBible in such oknses, as that of a Statement, a Wish, or a 
Command. 

2. Certain eqmralent expressions may be substituted for the regular 
Subjunctive. 

581. The Indicative in the Condition may be accompanied by 
the Imperative or Subjunctive in the Conclusion^ regarded as an 
Independent Clause : 

SI quid peccftvl, IgnOsce, (f / hone done anything wrong^ pardon me ; 
0. Att 8, 15, 4. Quid timeam, si befttus futf&rus sum, toJiat should I fear, if I 
am going to be happy f SI quid babes certiuBf velim scire, if you have any 
tidingsy I should like to know it; c. Att 4, 10. 

1. The Subjunctive in the condition may be accompanied by the Indica- 
tive in the conclusion to emphasize a fact, especially with a condition intro- 
duced by nisi, or nl : 

Certftmen aderat, nl Fabius rem expedlsset, a contest was at Jiand, but 
Fabius (if Fabius had not) adjusted the affair; L.8. 1. Nee vGnl, nisi f&ta 
locum dedissent, and I should not have come, if the fates had not assigned 
the place; v. 11, ns. 

582. The Indicative of the Periphrastic Conjugations, denoting 
that the action is About to take place or Ought to take place, has 
almost the same meaning as the ordinary Subjunctive forms of 
the same verb. Accordingly periphrastic forms in the conclusion 
of conditional sentences are generally in the Indicative (525, 1) : 

Quid, si hoetfis veniant, factCLrl esUs, what will you do, if the enemy 
should come f L. 8, os. SI quaerfttur, iddicandum est, if inquiry should be 
made, a decision must be given; c. Top. 28, 87. Rellcttirl agrOs'erant, nisi 
lltterSs misisset, they would have left (were about to leave, but did not) their 
lands, if he had not sent a letter, SI v6mm respondere vellCs, haec erant 
dlcenda,^ if you had wished to anewer truly, this should have been said, 

1. The close relationship in meaning between the periphrastic forms in 
Urns anm and the ordinary Subjunctive forms is illustrated by the following 
examples s 

Quae Caesar numqnam feciaset, ea nunc prOferuntur, those things which 
Caesar would never have done are now reported as his; c. Att. 14, 18, 6. Quae 

1 Observe that the Indicative of this Passiye Periphrastic Conjugation, this 
should have been said, has predsely the same force as the Subjonctiye in snch 
sentences as the following: 

Mortem pflgn&ns oppetissfis, you should have met death in battle ; a Sca «^ «• 
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ille factCLrus nOn fult, ea flunt, those things which he would not have done 
(was not aboat to do) are now done; c. Att. 14, u, 2. 

2. When the Perfect or Imperfect of the Periphrastic Indicative in the 
conclusion of a conditional sentence is brought into a construction which 
requires the Subjunctive, the Perfect is generally used irrespective of the 
tense of the principal verb : 

AdeO inopi& est coftctus ut, nisi timuisset, Galliam repetltfirus fuerit,^ Jie 
was so pressed by want that, if ?ie had not feared, he would Jiave returned to 

Oaul; L.22,82. 

683. The Historical tenses of yerbs denoting Ability, as pos- 
sum, and of those denoting Duty, Propriety, Necessity, as debeo 
and the like, are often in the Indicative in the conclusion of con- 
ditional sentences, on account of their close relationship in meaning 
to the Subjunctive (525, 1) : 

D6l6rl exercitus potuit, si persecfltl victOr6s essent, the army might have 
been destroyed if the victors had pursued; L. 89, 12. Quem, si tilla in t6 pietAs 
e.sset, colere debebfts, whom you ought to have honored, if there was any filial 
affection in you ; c. Ph. 2, 38, 99. Quae si dubia essent, tamen omn€s bonOs rei 
pQblicae subvenlre dec6bat, even if these things were doubtful, still it would 
behoove all good men to aid the republic ; s. S5, 48. 

1. But these verbs often take the Subjunctive in accordance with the 
general rule, especially in Cicero: 

Quid facere potuissem, nisi turn consul fuissem, what should I have been 
able to accomplish, if I had not then been consul f 0. R. P. 1, 6, 10. 

2. The Perfect Tense in the conclusion of a conditional sentence is regu- 
larly in the Indicative when accompanied by paene or prope (538, 6): 

P5ns iter paene hostibus dedit, nl CLnus vir fuisset, the bridge would have 
furnished (almost furnished) a passage to the enemy, had there not been 

one man; h. 2,10. 

3. The historical tenses of the verb esse wtth predicate adjectives (as 
aequiuB, melius, r6ctius, satius; iflstum, rSotom, pSr, etc) are gener- 
ally in the Indicative in the conclusion of conditional sentences ; see 525, 2 : 

SI ita put^set, optd^bilius MilOnl fuit dare iugulum ClOdiO, if he had so 
thought, it would have been prtferable for Milo to offer his neck to Clodius; 
c. Mil. 11, 81. 

1 Here repetltarus fuerlt is the Subjunctive of Result; but it is in the Per- 
fect, because, if it were not dependent, the Perfect Indicative would have been 
used. 
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4. In a few other cases also, a conclusion of one form of the conditional 
sentence is sometimes combined with a condition of a different form : 

SI tlbl amqoam som visas fortis, certe m6 in illft cansft admlrfttos ess6s, if 
I have ever seemed to you to be brave, you would certainly have admired me 
in that trial; o. Att i, 16. Id neque, si ffttiim fnerat, eflO^sset, nor would he 
have escii^ed this if it Juid been fated; o. Diy. s, 8, 90. 



COirDinONAL CLAUSES OF OOMPABISON 

584. Rule. — Conditional Clauses of Comparison, intro- 
duced by ao si) ut si, qnam si, quasi, tamqnam, tamqnam si, 
▼elut, velnt si, as ifj than if^ take the Subjunctive : 

Tu similiter faciB, ac si mS rogSs, you are doing nearly the same things as 
if you should ask me; 0. N. D. 8, 8, 8. In eSdem snnt iniustitia, ut si in suam 
rem aliSna convertant, they are involved in the same injustice^ as if they 
should appropriate another's possessions to their own use ; c. Off. i, u, 42. 
Tam t€ dUigit quam si vixerit tecum, he loves you as much as if. he had 
lived with you; c. Fam. 16, 5, i. Quasi nihil umquam audierim, as if I had 
never heard anything. Sic iacent, tamquam sine animo sint, they lie as if 
they were withoxU mind. Criidelit&tem, velut si adesset, horrebant, they 
shuddered at his cruelty y as if he were present; cf. Caes. l, 88. 

1. In all these sentences the principal clause is entirely independent of 
the conditional clause. 

2. In the conditional clause the Present or Imperfect is used for Present 
time, and the Perfect or Pluperfect for Past time. 

8. The Present and Perfect may be used in conditions contrary to fact — 
a survival of the ancient usage as seen in Plautus and Terence. 
4. Ceu and sicuti are sometimes used like ao si, ttt si, etc. : 

Ceu cfitera nUsquam bella forent, as if there were nowhere any other battles ; 
y. % 488. SicutI audlrl possent, as if they could be heard; s. 60. 4. 

6. Clauses of Comparison, which are not conditional, are treated as Inde- 
pendent clauses. They are generftlly introduced by such correlatives as 
ita or sic . . . nt, thus or so ,. , as; tam . . . qnam, so or as ,., as ; talis 
. . . qoSlis, such , . . as; tantns . . . quantns, so great . , , as: 

Ut sementem fecerls, ita metfis, as you sow, so shall you reap ; c. Or. 8, 65, 26i. 
Kihil est tam popul&re quam bonitfts, nothing is so popular as goodness. 
Tam dia requiOscO quam ditl ad t6 scrlbO, / am comforted so long as I am 
writing to you ; o. Att 9, 4, i. Tfilem amicum volunt, qu&les ipsi esse nOn 
possunt, they wish their friend to be such as they themselves can not be. 
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CONDITIONAL ADVERSATIVE CLAUSES 

585. Rule. — Btsl and etiam ■!, when they mean although^ 
introduce Adversative clauses and take the Indicative, but 
when they mean even if they introduce Conditional clauses, 
and accordingly take the same construction as ■! : 

Etsi ab hoste ea dicebantur, tamen n5n neglegenda existim&bant, 
although this was said by the enemyy still they did not think that it should he 
disregarded ; Caes. 5, 28. Etiam si multi mgcum contendent, tamen omDes 
super&bo, although many will enter the contest with me, yet I shall surpass 
them all ; c. Fam. 5, 6, 4. 

Stultitia, etsl adepta est quod concupivit, numquam se satis consecutam 
putat, follyy even if it has obtained what it desired^ never thinks that it has 
obtained enough. Etiam s! oppetenda mors esset, doml m&llem, even if 
death ought to be met, I should prefer to meet it at home; c. Fam. 4, 7, 4. 

1. An Adversative clause may represent the action as possible rather 
than actual, and thus may take the Potential Subjunctive : 

Etsl nihil habeat in s6 glOria, tamen virtdtem sequitur, although glory 
may have nothing in itself, yet U follows virtue; c. Tum. i, 45, 109. 

2. Clauses with eta[ and etiam tS, form a connecting link between Con- 
ditional clauses on the one hand and Concessive clauses on the other, as they 
partake of the characteristics of both. 

8. For etal, and yet, introducing an independent clause, see 686, 4. 

MOODS IN ADVERSATIVE AND CONCESSIVE CLAUSES 

586. Rule. — I. Clauses introduced by qnamqnam and 
tametai contain admitted facts, and accordingly take the 
Indicative : 

Quamquam ezcellSbat abstinentift, tamen ezsilid mult&tus est, although 
he was distinguished for integrity, yet h^ was punished with exile ; N. 8, l. 
Quamquam festinas, n5n est mora longa, although you are in hoMte, the 
delay is not long. Tametsi ab duce deserebantur, tamen spem salutis in 
virtute p5nebant, although they were deserted by their leader, they still 
placed their hope of safety in their valor ; Cmb. 6, 84. 

1. But clauses with quamquam and tametui admit the Potential Sub- 
junctive when the thought requires that mood (509): 

Quamquam alii dicant, although others may say; c. Fin. 8, si, ta 
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2. In poetry and late prose, qoamqaam often takes the Subjonotlye, 
regularly in Juvenal and generally in Tacitus : 

Quamquam pleilque ad senectam penrenlrent, although very many reached 
I old age ; Tae. A. 8, 66. 

II. Clauses introduced by lio«t, qnam'^s, ut, or n6 are 
Concessive, and accordingly take the Concessive SubjunctiN e 
(559, 3). 

Licet irrldeat, pliis apud m§ tamen ratid valSbit, although he may deride, 
yet reason will avail more with me; c. Panel, i, i, 8. N5n tu possls, quamvis 
ezcell&B, you would not be able, although you may be eminent Ut desint 
vires, tamen est laudanda voluntSs, although the strength may fail (let 
strength fail), still the will is to be commended. Ne sit summum malum 
dolor, malum certe est, though pain may not be the greatest evily it is cer- 
tainly an evil; 0. Tusc. 2, 6, u. 

1. The Subjunctive after lloet and qnamvla is the Concessive Subjunc- 
tive. It was originally independent of these particles. Thus, licet, irrldeat, 
it is allowed^ let him deride ; qnamvla axceUai, be as eminent as you wish 
(quam-vls = qaam, as, and vis, you wish). 

2. QnamvIs takes the Subjunctive in the best prose ; generally also in 
Nepos and Livy, but in the poets and late writers it often admits the In- 
dicative: 

Erat dignitftte regift, quamvis carebat nOmine, ?ie was of royal dignity, 
though he teas without the name; N. i, 8, 8. P5lli0 amat nostram, quamvis 
est rCLstica, MOsam, Pollio loves my muse, although it is rustic; v. E. 8, 84. 

3. The Subjunctive with ut and nS in concessive clauses is practically an 
independent Concessive Subjunctive. Thus, nS ait . . . dolor, let not pain 
be the greatest evil (grant that it is not), an entirely independent clause ; 
so, too, ut dtalnt virte, let strength fail, or grant that strength fails, also 
an independent clause which has assumed ut as the affirmative to corre- 
spond to nS in the negative clause. 

4. Quamquam and etid, meaning yet, but yet, and yet, often introduce 
independent clauses : 

Quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak f EtsI consilium rSctum 
ease sciO, and yet I know that the plan is right, 

5. Ut . . . do, or ut . . . ita, though ... yet (sub ... so), involving com- 
parison, rather than concession, does not require Uie Subjunctive : 

Ut ft proelils quiStem habuerant, ita n5n cessftverant ab opere, though 
(as) they had Jiad rest from battles, yet (so) they had not ceased from work. 
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6. Qnamvis, meaning as you wish, as much as you toisht hovfever muchy 
may accompany licet with the Subjunctive : 

Quamvis enumerSs multOs licet, though you may count up as many as you 

wish ; 0. Leg. 8, 10, 24. 

MOODS WITH Duin, Modo, Dummodo 

587. Rule. — The Jussive Subjunctive is used with dum, 
modo, modo ut, and dummodo, meaning if only^ provided^ in 
conditional chiuses of desire : 

Dum res maneant, verba fingant, let them manufacture words, if only the 
facts remain, Manent iiigenia, modo permaneat industria, mental powers 
remain if only industry continues ; C. Sen. 7, 22. Modo ut haec nobis loca 
teuere liceat, if only it is permitted us to occupy these places, Dum ne tibl 
videar, non laboro, provided I do not seem so to you, I do not care ; c. Att 
8, u, B. 8. Dummodo ne continuum sit, provided this be not continuous. 

MOODS WITH Quod, Quia, Quoniam, QuandS^ 

688. Rule. — Causal Clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, 
quand5, generally take 

I. The Indicative to assign a reason positively, on one's 
own authority : 

Delectatus sum tuls litteris, quod te intellexi iam posse ridere, / have 
been delighted with your letter, because I have learned from it that now you 
can laugh; C. Fftm. 9, 20, i. Quia nfttura miitari non potest, because nature 
can not be changed. Quoniam supplicitio decreta est, celebratote illoe 
dies, since a thanksgiving has been decreed, celebrate those days. Quando 
pauperiem horres, since you shudder at poverty; H. S. 2, 6, 9. 

II. The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on 

another's authority^: 

Aristldes nonne expulsus est patris, quod iustus asset, was not Aristides 
banished because (on the alleged ground that) he was just ? c. Tusc. 5, 8G, 105. 

1 Quod and qviia are in origin relative pronouns. Quoniam = quom iam, 
loheji now. 

2 Observe that causal clauses with the Indicative state a fact, and at the same 
time present that fact as a reason or cause, but that causal clauses with the Sub- 
junctive simply assign a reason. Thus quod iUstus esset does not state that 
Aristides was just, but simply indicates the alleged ground of his banishment. 
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Reprehendis mS, quia dSfendam, you reprove me because (on the ground 
that) / defend him. Quoniam civit&ti consulere ndu possent, since they 
could not consult for the state. 

1. Sometimes by a special constraction the Subjunctive of a verb of 
Saying or Thinking is used, while the verb which introduces a reason or 
a statement on another's authority is put in the Infinitive ; see 649, I : 

Dite prOrogfttur, quod tabulfis obsIgnAt&s diceret (= obslgnfttae essent), 
the time is extended on the ground that the documents were signed^ as he said ; 
C. Ver. 1, 88, 9S. LSgfttls acctksftntlbus, quod pectlnifts c^pisse arguerent, as the 
ambassadors accused him on the ground that he had received moneys^ as they 
claimed; c. Fin. n, 24. 

2. NOn quod, nOn quO, nOn quln, nOn quia, also quam quod, etc., 
are used with the Subjunctive to denote an alleged reason, in distinction 
from the true reason : 

NOn quod suscdnsGrem, sed quod suppudebat, not because I was angry, 
but because I was ashamed; c. Fam. 9, i, 2. N5n quO habfirem quod scrlbe- 
rem, not because (that) I had anything to write ; c. Att. 7, 16, t. NOn quin 
rectum esset, sed quia, etc., not because it was not right, but because, etc. 

Note. — In such clauses the Indicative is sometimes used to call attention 
to the facts in the case : 

NOn quod multls debeO, sed quia, etc., not because I am indebted to many 
(as I really am), but because, etc.; C. Plftno. 82, 78. 

8. The quod clause was originally a substantive clause used as Ap- 
positive. Subject, or Object : 

HOC praestftmus fens quod colloquimur inter nos, we are superior to the 
brutes in this that we converse together; o. Or. i, 8, 82. PraetereO quod 
banc sibi domum delSgit, / pass over the fact that she chose for herself this 
home. HCLc accedebat quod exercitum lOxuriOsC habuerat, to this was added 
the fact that he had kept the army in luxury; S. C. li, 5. 

Note. — Clauses with quod sometimes stand at the beginning of sentences 
to announce the subject of discourse : 

Quod me Agamemnonem aemulftrl putfts, falleris, as to the fact that you 
think that I emulate Agamemnon, you are in error; n. is, 5, 8. 

4. From the Substantive clause was developed the Causal clause, as 
follows : 

Propter banc causam quod mS adidverunt, for this reason, that they 
aided me, or because they aided me; C. Ver. 8, 4«, 109. Dolebam quod socium 
laboris ftmlseram, / was grieving over the fact that I had lost the companion 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 21 
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of my lahor^ or hecatLBt I had lost the companion of my labor, TibT ag5 
gr&ti&8 quod m6 molestift llberSstl, / thank you because you have freed me 
from annoyance; c. Fam. 18, (». 

Note. — Observe that in the first example the quod clause may be either 
an Appositive to caasam or a Causal clause, that in the second it may be 
either the Direct object of dolCbam or a Causal clause, Le. in these exam- 
ples we see the Causal clause in the actual process of development, while in 
the third example we have a fully developed Causal clause. In the time of 
Plautus the Causal meaning of quod was just beginning to make its appear- 
ance, while that of quia was already fully developed. 

6. Quia had the same development as quod : 

DoleO quia dolfis, I grieve over the fact that you grieve^ or because you grieve. 

6. Qaoniam and qaandO were originally temporal particles meaning 
when now, when, and are so used in Plautus, but the causal moaning was 
early developed in both. 

INDICATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE IN RELATIVE CLAUSES 

589. Rule. — Clauses introduced by the relative qui, or 
by Relative Adverbs, ub!, unde, qu6, etc., take 

I. The Indicative, when they simply state or assume facts, with- 
out any accessory notion of Purpose, Result, Concession, or Cause : 

Ego qui te conflrmo, ipse me ijoii possum, / who encourage you ajn 
not able to encourage myself; C. Fam. u, 4, 5. Civitates propinquae bis 
locis, ubi bellum gesserat, states near to those places where he had been 
carrying on war, Athenienses, unde leges ortae putantnr, the Athenians, 
from whom laws are supposed to have been derived. Cumis, qu6 se contu- 
lerat, at Cumae, to which he had betaken himself. 

Note. — So especially with General Relatives : 
Quisquis est, is est sapiens, whoever he is, he is wise, 

II. The Subjunctive in all other cases : 

Missl sunt delecti, qui Thermopylas occuparent, picked men were sent 
to take possession (that they might take possession) of Thermopylae; 
N. 2, 8, 1. Domum, ubI habitaret, legerat, he had selected a house where he 
might dwell (that he might dwell in it) ; c. Ph. 2, 26, 62. Quae tarn fir ma 
civitfis est, quae non odiis possit everti, what state is so firmly established 
that it cannot be ruined by dissensions f 
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590. The Volitive Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses, to 
denote Purpose, as in ut clauses (668) : 

Certumst (certum est) hominem conloqui, qui possim vidfirl huic fortia, ft, 
me ut abstineat manum, / am determined to address the man face to face^ 
• that I may appear to him brave, that fie may keep his hands off from me; PL 
Ainph. 889. L^gfttOs ROmam, qui auxilium peterent, misfire, they sent am- 
bassadors to Borne to ask aid (that they might ask aid). Locum petit, 
unde hostem invftdat, ?ie seeks a position from which he may (that from it he 
may) attack the enemy; L. 4, 27, 8. 

1. In the first example, observe that the Relative clause, qui possim . . • 
lortiB, and the nt clause, are equivalent expressions of Purpose. In the 
Independent form, they would read : possim vldSrl huic fortis, let me be 
able to appear to him brave; ft mS abstineat manum, let him keep his 
hands off from me. 

591. The Potential Subjunctive is used in Eelative clauses : 

1. To characterize Indefinite or Greneral antecedents, especially Gen- 
eral Negatives : 

NfimO est Orator qui DfimosthenI sfi similem nOlit esse, there is no orator 
who would be unwilling to be like Demosthenes; c. Opt G. 2, 6. Quis est qui 
hoc dicere audeat, who is there who would dare to say this f 

Note 1. —Observe that, in these relative clauses, the Subjunctive is purely 
Potential, and that it has precisely the same force as in the following inde- 
pendent sentence : 

Quis hoc dicere audeat, who would dare to say this f 

NoTB 2. — The Indicative is freely used in relative clauses after indefi- 
nite antecedents, in poetry, especially in Plautus and Terence, and in late 
prose. Even in the best writers it is often used when the Fact is to be made 
prominent : 

Sunt quOs iuvat, there are those whom U delights ; H. i, i, 8. Permulta sunt, 
quae did possunt, there are many things which may be said; o. Rose A. 88. M. 

2. To denote the Natural Result of an Action or Quality : 

NOn is sum qui his dSlecter, / am not one who would be delighted with 
these things, or such a one as to be delighted; o. Haras. 9, 18. NOn tU is es 
quem nihil delectet, you are not one whom nothing would please. Neqne 
quisquam fuit, ubi nostrum iUs obtinSremus, there was no one with whom 
(where) we could obtain our right; 0. Qoinet 9, 84 

3. In Restrictive clauses, as quod soiam, as far as I (may) know; 
quod meminerim, as far as I can remember; qu5s ego andiexim, at 
least such as I have (may have) heardfebo^i 
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NOn ego tfi, quod sdsm, umquam ante bono diem vldl, as far as T know, 
I have never seen you before this day; Pi. Men. 600. Omnium, quOs ego audi- 
erim, of all whom I may have heard; o. Bp. 66, «08. 

4. In clauses witli quod, or with a relative particle, oftr, quftrS, etc^ in 
certain idiomatic expressions. Thus, after est, there is reason ; nOn est, 
nihil est, there is no reason; ntUla causa est, there is no reason; n5n 
habed, nihil habed, / have no reason; quid est, what reason is there? etc. : 

Est quod gaude&B, thei% is reason why you should reioice (there is that 
as to which you may rejoice) ; pi. THn. 8io. Nihil habeO, quod acctisem 
senecttitem, i have no reason to complain of old age; c. Sen. 5, is. TiM 
causa nCLlla. est ctLr veils, ^ you have no reason why you should wish, 

5. After flnns, sdlos, and the like : 

Sapientia est Qna quae maestitiam pellat, wisdom is the only thing which 
dispels (may dispel) sadness; c. Fin. i, 18,48. S51I centum erant qui cre&rl 
patr6s possent, there were only one hundred who could be made senators. 

6. After Comparatives with qnam : 

Damna mftiOra sunt quam quae (at ea) aestim&rl possint, tlie losses are too 
great to be estimated (greater than so that they can be estimated); L. 8, T2. 

Note. — For the Infinitive after comparatives with qoam, see 648, 2. 

7. After dlgnus, indlgnus, idOneus, and aptos : 

Hunc Caesar idOneum iddicftverat quem mitteret, Caesar Iiad Judged him 
a suitable person to send (whom he might send) ; Caes. c. 8, lo. 2. Fabulae 
dignae quae legantur, plays worth reading (which may or should be read). 

Note. — For the Infinitive with these words, see 606, 4, and note 1. 

592. The Subjunctive, originally Potential, is used in Belatiye 
clauses to denote Cause or Eeason : 

6 vis vCritatis, quae s6 dgfendat, the power of truth, that it (which) can 
defend itself; c. Am. 26, 68. O fortQnftte adulfiscCns, qui tuae virttltis Home- 
rum praecOnem invCnerts, fortunate youth, in having obtained (who may 
have obtained) Homer as the herald of your valor ; c. Arch, lo, u. Nee facillim^ 
ftgn5scitur, quippe qui bland iatur, ?ie is not very easily detected, as he is likely 
to flatter. Maritimae rCs, ut quae celerem mOtum hab^ent, maritime affairs^ 
as they involve prompt movement (as things which would have, etc.). N6n 
procul aberat, utpote qui sequeretur, he was not far av)ay, as ?ie v>as pur- 
suing (as one who might be pursuing); s. c. 67, 4. 

1 Observe that ttie mood in cdr veils would be precisely the same in an 
independent sentence. It is Potential, not Deliberative. 
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1. Quippe, at, and utpote sometimes accompany the relative in Causal 
clauses, us in the last three examples. They emphasize the causal relation. 

2. In Plautus and Terence, causal clauses with qui and quippe qui admit 
either the Indicative or the Subjunctive. The latter mood emphasizes the 
causal relation and is used especially with at qoX : 

Quern rogem, qui hic nSminem alium videam, toJiom am I to ask, since I 
c<in see no other one here? Ut qui m3 tibt esse cOnservom velint, since they 
(as those who) would wish me to be your fellovhservant ; Pi. Capt. 248. 

3. Causal daudes with qoi admit the Indicative in all writers, when the 
statement is viewed as a fact rather than as a cause : 

*HabeO senecttltl grfttiam, quae mihl sermOnis avidit&tem auxit, / cherish 
gratitude to old age, which has increased my love of conversation ; C. Sen. 14, 46. 

4. In Sallust qnippe qoi regularly takes the Indicative : 

Quippe qui rCgnum animO iam invftserat, since in thought he had already 
seized the kingdom ; s. 20, G. 

693. The Subjunctive, originally Jussive, is used 

1. In those Relative clauses which are equivalent to Conditional 
clauses with the Subjunctive (578): 

Haec qui (= si quis) videat, nOnne cOgfttur c5nfit€ri, etc., if any one should 
see these things, would he not be compelled to admit, etc.? c. n. d. 2, 4, 12. Qui 
vid€ret, iirbem captam diceret, (f any one saw it, he would say th<xt the city 
was taken; c. Ver. 4, 28, 52. 

2. In those Relative clauses which are equivalent to Concessive 
clauses with the Subjunctive (586, II.) : 

Absolvite eimi, qui se fatefttur pecanifts cepisse, acquit him, although he 
confesses (let him confess) that he has accepted money; c. Ver. 8, 95, 221. Ego- 
met qui feviter GraecSs litter&s attigissem, tamen complurSs dies Athenis 
sum commoratus, although I had pursued Greek studies only superficially, 
yet I remained in Athens several days; cf. c. Or. 1, is, 82. 



MOODS WITH Quin 

594. Rule. — I. Quln in direct questions and commands 
takes the ordinary construction of independent sentences: 

Quln conscendimus equos, why do we not mount our horses f L. 1, 67. 7. 
Qnin taces, why are you not silent f Quln uno verbo die, nay, say in a 
single word; T. And. 45. 
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II. Qnlh in subordinate clauses takes the Subjunctive: ^ 

Nee dubitari debet, qiiln f uerint ante Homerum poStae, nor ought it to 
be doubted that there were poets before Homer; c. Brut. 18, 7i. Neque recusare, 
quin armis contendant, and that they do not refuse to contend in arms. 
Nemo est tarn fortis, quin rei novitate perturbetur, no one is so brave^ as 
not to be disturbed by the svkddenness of the event; Caes. A, 89, 8. 

1. In number I., observe that the use of quin in commands is developed 
from its use in questions. Thus, quin tacfis, why are you not silent 9 implies 
a reproof which readily passes into a Command, as qulh tac6, nay^ be silent. 

2. In number II., the quin clause in the first example is developed from 
the interrogative quin = qui-ne, meaning why notf Quin . . . pofitae, why 
may there not have been poets before Horner f The mood is Potential. In 
the next example, quin is used in the sense of qu5 minus and thus intro- 
duces a clause of Purpose ; see 668. In the last example, quin is equivalent 
to qui n5n and introduces a clause of Characteristic and accordingly takes 
the Potential Subjunctive. 

595. Quin is used after Negatives and Interrogatives implying 
a Negative. Thus : 

1. After negative expressions implying Doubt, Uncertainty, Distance^ 
Omission, and the like, as nOn dnbitO, n5n dubium est, nihil abest, 
nihil or n5n praetermittG, etc. : 

NOn dubitat quin sit TrOia peritftra, fie does not doubt that Tr^oy will fall ; 
G. Sen. 10. 81. N5n erat dubium, quin plClrimum possent, there was no doubt 
that they fiad very great power; Caea. i, 8. Nihil abest quin sim miserrimus, 
nothing is wanting to make me (that I should be) most unhappy, NfUlum 
intermlsl diem, quin aliquid ad t6 litterarum darem, I have allowed no day to 
pass without sending (but that I sent) a letter to you. 

2. After verbs of Hindering, Preventing, Refusing, and the like, to 
denote Purpose, like qu6 minus and n6 after the same verbs : 

Quin loquar haec, numquam me potest deterrCre, you can never deter me 
from saying this ; Pi. Amph. 659. Retineri nOn potuerant quin t6ia cOicerent, 
they could not be restrained from hurling their weapons ; Caes. l, 4T. 2. 

3. After facer e n5n possum, fieri nOn potest, etc., in Object and 

Subject clauses : 

1 Quin in suhordinate clauses seems to represent two separate words : an Inter- 
rogative quin = quI-ne, whu not^ from which was developed a negative relative, 
meaning by which not = quOmlnua ; and a relative quin = qui nOn, quae n5n, 
quod nOn, who not. 
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Facere nOn possum, quin cottldie litter&s ad te mittam, I cannot &ut send 
(cannot help sending) a letter to you daily ; of. C. Att. 12, 27. EflScI nOn potest 
qnin eOs 5derim, it cannot he brought about that I should not fiate them. 

4. After n6in5, nfUlus, nihil, quis, and the like, in the sense of qui 
ndn, quae n5n, ut n5n : 

N6m0 est, quIn milit, there is no one who would not prefer;, cf. C. Fam. 6, 1, 1. 
NemO est quIn audierit, there is no otie who has not heard. Nalla fuit civitfts 
quIn Caesarl parSret, there was no state which was not subject to Caesar. Quis 
est quin cemat, who is there who does not (would not) perceive? c. Acad. 2, 7, 20. 

5. After various verbs with numqusun and in Interrogative clauses 
with omquam : 

Numquam tarn male est SicuUs, quIn aliquid fac6t6 dicant, it is never so 
bad with the Sicilians that they cannot say something witty; c. Vor. 4, 48, 95. 
Quii umquam templum illud adspexit quin avftritiae tuae testis esset, who 
ever looked upon that temple without being a witness of your avarice f 

6. A pronoun, Ib or id, referring to the subject of the principal clause, 
is sometimes expressed after quIn : 

Quis v^nit quIn is d6 avftritift tu& commonSretur, who came without being 
reminded (but that he was reminded) of your avarice f C. Ver. 1, 59, IM. 

696. Special Verbs. — Certain verbs wbich take quin with more 
or less frequency also admit other constructions. Thus : 

1. N5n dubit5 admits either a quXn clause or a dependent question : 
NOlIte dubit&re, quIn huic cr6d&tis omnia, do not hesitate to intrust every- 
thing to him ; G. Man. 28, 68. NOn dubitO quid nObIs agendum put€s, / do not 
doubt what you think we ought to do; c. Att. 10, 1, 2. 

2. A few verbs of Hindering and Opposing, especially deterred and 
impedi5, take the Subjunctive with nS, quXn, or qud minus : 

HOs multittldinem deterrSre n6 frtlmentum cGnferant, tfiat these deter the 
multitude from bringing the grain togethei'; Caea. 1, 17, 2. QuIn loquar haec, 
numquam mS potfis dSterrfire, you can never deter me from saying this. N6n 
deterret sapientem mors quO minus rel pilblicae cOnsulat, death does not deter 
a wise man from deliberating for the republic; c. Tusc. 1, ss, 91. 

CLAUSES WITH Cum 

697. The particle oum, like the relative from which it is 
derived, *is very extensively used in subordinate constructions, 
as in Causal, Concessive, and Temporal clauses. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE WITH Cum IN CAUSAL AND CONCESSIVE 
CLAUSES 

598. Rule. — In writers of the best period, Causal and 
Concessive clauses with oum take the Subjunctive : 

Cum vita sine amicis metus plena sit, ratio monet amlcitias comparfire, 
since life without friends is (would be) full of feavy reason adtises us to 
establish friendships; C. Fin. i, 20, 66. Quae cum ita sint, perge, since these 
things are so, proceed. Quippe cum eos diliglinus, since in truth toe love 
them; c. Am. 8, 28. Utpote cum sine febii laborassem, «mf€ indeed I had 
been without fever in my illness. Cum praesertim vos alium' miseritis, 
especially since you have sent another; C. Man. 5, 12. 

Phocidn fuit pauper, cum dlvitissimus esse posset, Phocion was a poor 
many although he might have been very rich; cf. N. 19, i, 2. Socrates, cum 
facile posset educi e custodia, noluit, Socrates, though he could easily have 
escaped from prison, was unwilling to do so; cf. C. Tu»c. 1, 29, 71. Cum multa 
sint in philosopbia utilia, although there are many useful things in philosophy. 

1. Observe that the causal relation Lb emphasized by the addition of 
quippe and utpote to oum, precisely as it is by the addition of these 
particles to qui; see 592, 1. Praesertim added to oum, as in the fifth 
example, has a similar force. 

599. Indicative in Causal and Concessive Clauses with Cum. — The 

Indicative in Causal clauses with otim is the regular construction 
in Plautus and Terence ; and it is used in all writers when the 
statement is viewed as an actual fact, especially after laudo, 
gaudeo, gratulor, and the like : 

Quora optumg fgcisti, since you have done excellently ; Pi. Capt. 428. Quom 
hoc n^n possum, since I have not this power. Cum dC tufa factte conque- 
runtur, since they complain of your deeds; 0. Ver. 2, 64. 155. Grfttulor tibi, cum 
tantum val6s, I congrattdate you on the fact that you have so great influence, 

1. Concessive clauses with ctun sometimes take the Indicative to em- 
phasize the fact rather than the concession : 

Cum tabulas emunt, tamen dlvitife suas vincere nequeunt, though thep 
purchase paintings, they are yet unable to exhaust their wealth; 8. c. 20, 12, 

2. nt . . . slo and ut . . . Ita, though ... yet (as ... so), involving 
Comparison, rather than Concession, generally take the Indicative : 

Ui a proeliis (luietein habuerant, ita nOn cessftverant ab opere, though 
(as) they had had rest from battles, yet (so) they had not ceased from work. 
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MOODS IN TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Cum 

600. Rule. — Temporal clauses with oum, meaning when^ 
while^ after ^ take 

I. The Indicative in the Present, Perfect, and Future Tenses : 

LibrSs, cum est otium, legere soleo, / am wont to read books when I have 
leisure ; c. Or. 2, u, 60. Turn cum urbem condidit, at the time when he 
founded the city. Cum Caesar in Galliam venit, when Caesar came into 
Gaul, Cum homines cupidit&tibus imperabunt, when men shall govern 
their desires, 

I. Cum Inyersum. — Here belong clauses with ctun inversom, i.e. with 
otun in the sense of et tnm, and then. This is an inverted construction 
by which the leading thought is put in the Temporal clause which generally 
takes the Historical Present or Perfect, often with repente, 8ubit5, or some 
similar word, while the Principal clause generally takes the Imperfect or 
Pluperfect with vix, nOndtun, iam, etc. : 

Vix ille h5c dixerat, cum Iste pr5nantiat, etc., scarcely had he said this 
when (and then) that man proclaimed^ etc.; c. Ver 2,88,93. Dies n5ndum 
decern mtercesserant, cum alter fllius necfttur, ten days had not yet inter- 
vened wlien (and then) the other son was put to death, 

II. The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect Tenses : 
Zenoneni, cum Athenis essem, audiebam frequenter, / often heard 

Zeno when T was at Athens; C. N. D. i, 21, so. Cum dimicaret, occlsus est, 
when he engaged in battle, he was slain; N. 21,8, 2. Fuisti saepe, cum 
Athenis eases, in scholls philosophorum, you were often in the schools of 
the philosophers, when you were at Athens, Caesari cum id niintiatum esset, 
matiirat ab urbe proficlsci, when this had been announced to Caesar, he has- 
tened to set out from the city. Cum tridui viam processisset, niintiatum est 
ei, etc., when he had gone a three days* Journey, it was announced to him, etc. 

1. It will be found on an examination of these and similar examples that 
temporal clauses introduced by otun with the Imperfect and Pluperfect 
Subjunctive name, or describe, the occasion on which the action of the 
principal verb is performed. Thus presence in Athens was the essential 
condition on which alone one could hear Zeno, and in the fourth example the 
announcement made to Caesar was the actual cause of his hasty departure 
from the city. These clauses therefore sustain a close relationship to causal 
clauses with ctun, and probably take the Subjunctive after the analogy of 
those clauses. They are used chiefly in historical narration, in which the 
causal relation of events is often manifest. 
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2. Hie SubjonctiTe of the second person singnlar, used of an indefinite 
you^ meaning any one, may be used in any tense : 

Difficile est tacere, cum dolefis, it is difflcuU to be quiet when you are 
sx^ffering ; G. Son. 10, 81. Cum quOsdam audlrSs, when you heard certain per- 
sons ; C. Brat. 80, 184. 

601. Indicatiye. — The Indicative in the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect in Temporal clauses with omn is the regular construction 
in Plautus and Terence, but it is exceedingly rare ^ in the classical 
period. It is used, however, in temporal clauses, which logically 
are nearly or quite independent of the principal clause. Thus 

1. After oum = et turn, as often in omn interim, oum intereS, tchen 
in the meantime = and or hut in the meantime; oom etiam turn, and even 
then; oum ndndnm, hauddom, and not yet: 

Claedeb&tur vbgis, cum intereft nOllus gemitus audi6b&tur, he moos beaten 
with rods, but in the meantime no groan was heard; c. Ver. 5, 62, les. Mul- 
tum diei prOcesserat, cum etiam tum fiventus in incertO erat, a large part of 
the day had passed, and even then the result was uncertain, 

2. After such correlative expressions as turn . . . oum, then . . . when, 
e5 or ill5 tempore or difi . . . cum, on that time or day . . . when, and 
kindred expressions: 

Senfttus tum, cum fiOrQbat imperium, dCcrSvit, the senate decreed at that 
time when its power was at its height; C. Div. i,4i, 92. EO tempore p&ruit, 
cum pftrere necesse erat, he obeyed at that time when it was necessary to 
obey. 

NoTB. — So in the dating of letters : * 

Cum haec scrib^bam, spfirftbam,^ when I xorote this, I hoped; c. Fun. 8, is. 

3. After cum, meaning from the time when, since, during which, in such 
expressions as the following : 

NOndum centum et decem anni sunt cum Iftta est lex, it is not yet a hundred 
and ten years since the law was proposed; C Off. 2, 2i, 75. Perraultl annI iam 
erant, cum nulla cert&mlna fuerant, it was already many years during which 
there had been no contests, 

1 Caesar, De BellO GrallicA, has upwards of two hundred instances of the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive in clauses with ciun, and only one Imperfect 
Indicative and eight Pluperfects, the latter of which are aU explained by 601, 2 
and 4. Nepos also has upwards of two hundred Subjunctives in these clauses, but 
only one Imperfect Indicative and two Pluperfects. 

3 Remember that the tense is here adapted to the time of the reader, while to 
the writer the time is present. 
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4. More commonly after cam, meaning as often a$y whenever ^ in clauses 
denoting Repeated Action or General Truth, though the Subjunctive is 
often used : 

Haec renoTftbam, cum lic^bat, I waa wont to renew my acquaintance toith 
these subjects whenever an opportunity offered; C Acad. P. i, 8, ii. Cum rosam 
viderat, tunc incipere v6r arbitrftbfttur, whenever he saw (had seen) a rose^ 
Tie thought that spring was beginning ; c. Ver. 5, lo, 27. Erat, cum d6 iClre 
civlll disputftretur, argQmentOrum cOpia, whenever the discussion vxis about 
the civil law, there was an abundance of arguments. 

Note. — Memlnl cum, / remember when, generally takes the Indicative ; 
andi5 cmn, vided cnm, and animadrertd ctun generally the Subjunctive : 

MeminI, cum mihl dSsipere videbftre, / remember when you seemed to me 
to be unwise; c. Fam. 7, 23, i. SoleO audire R5scium, cum dicat, / am accusr 
tamed to Jiear Boscius say (when he says); c. Or. i, 28, 129. Ego ex ils saepe 
audlvl, cum dicerent, etc., I have often heard them say (from them when they 
said); C. Or. 2. 87, l&O. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Postquam, Ubl, Ut, ETC. 

602. Rule. — Temporal Clauses, introduced by the parti- 
cles, poatquam, postaft quam, after ^ — prIdiS quam, postridifi 
qnam, on the day h^ore^ on the day after; ubi, ut, simul, 
simul atque, when^ a«, OA soon as^ ^- state facts, and accord- 
ingly take the Indicative, generally the Perfect, or the 
Historical Present : 

Postquam omnes Belgftrum c5pifis ad sS venire vldit, castra posuit, 
after he saw that all the forces of the Belgae were coming against him, he 
pitched his camp; Caes. 2, 5, 4. Prldie quam tu co&ctus es confitgri, etc., 
on the day before you were compelled to admit, etc. ; c. Ver. 6, so, 77. Ubl de 
eius adventii certiores fact! sunt, when they were informed of his approach. 
Id ut audlvit, as soon as he heard this. Simul in &rid5 eonstiterunt, as 
soon as they stood on dry land. Postquam yident, after they saw. 

1. The Pluperfect is used to denote the result of a Completed action, 
and to mark the interval between two events : 

Poeteft quam bis consul fuerat, qfter he had been twice consul ; O. dit. o. 21, 
09. Annis sex postquam vGverat, six years after he had made the vow; 

L. 42, 10. 

2. The Pluperfect is also used to denote Repeated or Customary 
action: 
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Ut quisque v^nerat, haec visere solebat, every one^ 09 he came^ vhms unmi 
to visit these objects; o. Yer. 4, a, 5. 

Note 1. — Other tensee of the Indicative are comparatively rare, though 
the Present and Imperfect are sometimes used to denote Incomplete action : 

Fostquam aurum habfis, now that you have the gold; Pi. True. 9i». Post- 
quam nox aderat, when night was approaching ; 8. 59, 7. 

Note 2. — In a few passages, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive 
are found after postquam and postaft qoam : 

Posteft quam sQmptuOsa fieri ftlnera coepissent, SolOnis lege subl&ta sunt, 
after funerals had begun to be expensive, they were abolisJud by JSolon^s law; 
0. Leg. 2, 25, u. 

3. In Livy and the late historians, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are often used in temporal clauses to denote Repeated action 
and General truth, and sometimes even in earlier writers : 

Id ubt dixisset, hastam mittebat, when he had said this, he was wont to 
hurl a spear; L. 1, 82, 18. Ut quisque venlret, as each one arrived; L. 2, 88. 

4. In any temporal clause, the Subjunctive may be used in the second 
person singular to denote an indefinite subject, you, one, any one : 

UM perlclum facias, when you make the trial ; pi. Bac. 68. UbI revenissfis 
domum, when you (any one) had returned home. Priusquam incipi&s, con- 
sults opus est, before you begin, there is need of deliberation; 8. c. 1, 6. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Dum, D5neo, AND Quoad 

603. Rule. — I. Temporal clauses with dam, daneo, and 
quoad, meaning a% long a«, take the Indicative : 

Hoc feci, dum licuit, / did this as long as it was allowed ; c. Ph. 8, 18, 88. 
Haec clvitas, dum erit, laet&bitur, this stale will rejoice as long as it shall 
exist. Donee eris sospes, as long as you shall be prosperous. Quoad potuit, 
restitit, he resisted as long as he could; Caes. 4, 12, 6. 

II. Temporal clauses with dum, daneo, and quoad, meaning 
until^ take : 

1. The Indicative, Present, Perfect, or Future Perfect, when 
the action is viewed as an actual fact : 

Delibera hoc, dum ego redeo, consider this until I return; T. Ad. IW. 
Donee perfecero hoc, untU I shall have accomplished this, .Quoad reniintii- 
tum est, until it was actually announced; N. 15, 9, 8. 
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2. The Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, when the action is 
viewed as something desired, proposed, or conceived : 

Differant, dum defervSscat Ira, let them defer it until their anger cools, 
or shall cool ; c. Tuao. 4, 8«, 78. Ezspectfts dum dicat; you are toaiting until 
he speaks (i.e. that he may speak). Donee consilio patfes firmaret, until 
he strengthened the senators by his counsel, £a continebis quoad te videam, 
you will keep them until I see you ; 0. Att. 18, 21, 4. 

604. Special Constmctions of dam and dtoec. — Note the following : 

1. Dum, meaning while, as distinguished from as long as, generally 
takes the Historical Present Indicative (588, 4), but in the poets and in 
the historians it sometimes takes the Imperfect Subjunctive : 

Dmn ea geruntur, Caesarl nQntifttum est, whUe those things were taking 
place, it was announced to Caesar, Dum ea gererentur, bellum concltur, 
ufhUe those things were taking place, war was begun; L. lo, 18. 

2. Ddneo belongs chiefly to poetry and late prose. It is not found 
in Caesar or Sallust, and only four times in Cicero. ■ In Livy d5neo, 
meaning while, is found with the Imperfect Subjunctive of a repeated 
action, and with the meaning until it is found with the Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive. In Tacitus, when it means until, it generally takes the 
Subjunctive, whatever the tense: 

Nihil trepid&hant, dOnec continenti velut ponte agerentur, they did not 
fear at all while they were driven on a continuous bridge, as it were; L. 21,2s. 
Uh6nus servat violentiam cursOs, dOnec OceanO misce&tur, tfie Bhine pre- 
serves the rapidity of its current until it mingles with the ocean; Tac. A. 2, 6, 8. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Anteqnam AND Prinsquam 

605. Rule. — I. In Temporal clauses with anteqnam and 
priuaqoam the Present and Perfect are put in the Indicative 
when the action is viewed as an Actual Fact, and in the 
Subjunctive when the action is viewed as something De- 
sired, Proposed, or Conceived : 

Antequam ad sententiam redeo, dS mS pauca dioam, before I resume 
cubing your opinions, I shall say a few words in regard to myself; c. c. 4, 10, 20. 
Nee prius respexi quam vSnimus, nor did I look back until we arrived. 
Prinsquam incipi&s, cSnsulto opus est, before you begin, there is need of 
deliberation; 8. C. 1, 6. N5n prius duces dimittunt, quam sit concessum, 
etc., they did not let the leaders go, until it was granted, etc. ; Cms. 8, 18, 7. 
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II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the Sub- 
junctive : ^ 

PervSnit, priusqnam PompSios sen tire posset, he arrived before Pompey 
could become aware of his approach ; Cms. c. 8, «7, 4. Paacis ante diebus 
quam SyiiUsusae caperentur, a few days before Syracuse was taken; L.25, 
81, 18. Antequam de nieo adventu audire potuissent, in Macedonian! 
porrexi, before they were able (had been, able) to hear of my approach, I 
went straight into Macedonia; C. PUnc. 41, 98. 

1. When the Principal clause is negative, and contains an historical 
tense, the Temporal clause generally takes the Perfect Indicative, as in the 
second example under the rule, rarely the Imperfect, Indicative or Sub- 
junctive : 

Nee, antequam vfrCs deerant, exptlgnftti sunt, nor ioere they captured untU 
their strength failed ; L.28, 80, 4. NOn prius Sgressus est quam rex eum in 
fldem reciperet, he did not withdraw until the king took him under his pro- 
tection; N. 2, 8, 4. 

2. The Future Indicative is exceedingly rare, and is found only in Plautos 
and Cato : 

Priusquam istam pQgnam pflgnftbG, btfore I fight that battle; Pi. Psead. 5S4. 

3. The Pluperfect Subjunctive is very rare; see the third examine 
under IL 

INFmiTIVB. — SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

606. The Infinitive is a verbal noun with special characteris- 
tics. Like yerbs, it has voice and tense^ takes adverbial modifiers, 
and governs oblique cases. 

607. Rule. — Infinitive. — Many verbs admit the Infinitive 
to complete or qualify their meaning : 

Cupio videre, qui id audeat dlcere, / desire to see who will dare to say 
this ; c. Phil 5, 2, 6. Proelio supersedere statuit, he decided to avoid (abstain 
from) a battle ; Caes. 2, 8. Desino quaerere, / forbear to inquire. Latino 
loqui didicerat, he had learned to speak Latin ; 8. lOl, «. Quid faoere 
cdgiUls, what do you intend to dot Dubit&s abire, do you hesitate to de- 
part? Persium non euro legere, / do not care to read Persius. Deb§8 
hoc rescribere, you ought to write this in reply. 

1 The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect is sometimes best explained 
like the Subjanctive after Diim, and sometimes like the Subjunctive of the 
historical tenses after cum ; see 600, IL 
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1. The InfiniUve is lused especially with transitive verbs meaning to dare^ 
desire^ determine; to begin^ continue, end; to know, learn; to intend, pre- 
pare; to hesitate, not to care, r^uee; to owe, be under obligations, etc. 

Note. — After these verbs the Infinitive is the object of the action, like 
the Accusative with a transitive verb, but with some of them the Subjunc- 
tive is sometimes used ; see 566, 668, etc. 

2. The Infinitive is also used with Intransitive verbs meaning to be able, 
Co be W07U, be accustomed, etc.: 

Mortem effugere n6m0 potest, no one is able to escape death, RQrl esse 
soleO, / am wont to be in t?ie country. 

ORIGIN, EARLY USB, AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE INFmiTIVE 

608. Originally the Latin Infinitive appears to have been made 
up of Dative and Locative forms of a verbal noun. Indeed, in 
early Latin and in the poets, rarely in classical prose, it is used 
in special constructions with nearly the same force as the Dative 
of Purpose or End (425, 3). It is thus used : 

1. With many Intransitive verbs, especially with those which denote 
Motion, e6, abed, veniG : 

Rla abiit aedem visere Minervae, she ?ias gone to see the temple of Minerva ; 
PI. Bac. 900. Ibit aurum arcessere, he vHll go to get the gold. Non populfire 
X>enfttes venimus, toe have not come to lay waste your homes; v. l, 687. 

2. With Transitive verbs in connection with the Accusative : 

Pecus egit altOs visere montSs,^ ^ drove his Jierd to visit the lofty moun- 
tains; H. 1, 2, 7. Quid babes dicere, what have you to say f Dederat comam 
diffundere ventls,^ she had given her hair to the winds to scatter; v. i, 8i9. 

3. Sometimes, chiefly in poetry and late prose, with verbs which 
usually take the Subjunctive : 

Gentem hortor amftre focOs, I exhort the race to love tJieir homes; v. 8, 188 
iDunctI suSsSrunt Italiam petere, all advised to seek Italy; v. 8,8«8. 

4. With a few adjectives : 

Est parfttus audire, he is prepared to hear; 0. Inv. i, 16, 28. AvidI com- 
mittere ptignam, eager to engage in battle ; o. M. 6, 76. FOns riv5 dare n5men 
idOneus, aft)untain worthy to give its name to the river; ii. E. i, 16, 12. 

^ In these examples with transitive verbs, observe that the Accusative and In- 
finitive correspond to the Accusative and Dative under 424, and that the Accusa- 
tive, Dative, and Infinitive correspond to the Accusative and two Datives under 
488. 
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Note 1. — With adjectlT6B, and participles used as adjectives, the Infini- 
tive, rare in prose, is freely used in poetry in a variety of constructions : 

Cantftre perftus, skilled to sing, or in singing; v. Ec lo, 82. Piger scrl- 
bendl f erre labOrem, reluctant to bear tJie labor of writing ; H. 8. 1, 4, 12. Erat 
dignus amarl, he was worthy to be loved. Certa morf, determined to die. 
Vitulus niveus vidfiri, a calf snow-white to view; H. 4, 2. 6». 

NoTB 2. — The Infinitive also occurs, especially in poetry, with verbal 
nouns and with such expressions as o6pia est, tempns est : 

CupIdO StygiOs inn&re lacOs, a desire to sail upon the Stygian lakes; 
V. 6. 188. Quibus moUiter vivere cOpia erat, who had the means for living at 
ease ; s. c. 17, «. Tempus est m&iOra cOn&n, it is time to attempt greater 
things; L. 6,18,18. 

609. Infinitiye as Object or Subject — From this early use of the 
Infinitive to denote the Object or End of the Motion, or Action, 
expressed by the verb, was gradually developed its use as a Gen- 
eral Modifier of the verb and as the Direct Object of the action : 

EzXmus IfidOs vlsere,i |^ Jiqjj^ come out to see the sports ; Pi. Cas. sm. Mor- 
tem effugere n6mO potest, no one is able to escape death. Mftgna negOtia 
volunt agere,! they wish to perform great deeds. Scythls helium Inferred 
decrSvit, he decided to wage war against the Scythians; N. i, 8, i. 

1. From the use of the Infinitive as the direct object of the action 
was developed its use as the Subject of the verb : 

Decr6v6runt nOn dare signum, they decided not to give the signal. DecrG- 
tum est nOn dare signum, it was decided not to give the signal. 

2. The Infinitive sometimes occurs with Prepositions : 

Multum interest inter dare et aooipere, there is a great difference between 
giving and receiving; Sen. B«ii. 6, 10, 1. 

610. Historical Infinitive. — In lively descriptions, the Present 
Infinitive, like the Historical Present, is sometimes used for the 
Imperfect or Perfect Indicative. It is then called the Historical 
Infinitive, and, like a finite verb, has its subject in the Nominative ; 

Catillna in prlm& aci6 vers&rl, omnia prOvid^re, multum ipse pQgn&re, 
saepe hostem ferire, Catiline was active in the front line, he attended to every- 
thing, fought much in person, and often smote down the enemy; s. c. 60. 4. 

1 Vlsere illustrates this early use of the Infinitive, bat affere is the direct 
object of volunt and Inferrs of d§oriyit. 
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1. Tlie Histoiloal Infinitive sometimes denotes customary or repeated 
action: 

Omnia in p6ius niere ac retrO ref erri, aH things change rapidly for the 
worse, and are borne backwards; v. G. i, iw. 

2. Remember that the subject of an Infinitive, vrhen not historical, is put 
in the Accusative, and that it was originally developed from the direct 
object of the principal verb (414, 415): 

Rdgem trftdunt sS abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself. 

NoTB. — In this example, rSgam is the subject of abdldUsa, but origi- 
nally it was the direct object of trftdunt. 

3. An Infinitive and its subject, with their modifiers, form what is called 
an Infinitive clause, in distinction from the simple Infinitive. Thus, in the 
example just given, rSgem s6 abdldUsa is an Infinitive clause. 

611. PassiTe Construction. — When a Transitive verb, which 
has an Accusatiye and an Infinitive depending upon it, becomes 
Passive, it may admit one or both of the following constructions : 

1. The Personal construction, in which the noun or pronoun which is 
the object of the active becomes the subject of the passive. Thus, rSgem 
trftdunt sS abdidlase, if made to take the personal construction in the 
passive, becomes r6x s6 abdidiaaa trSditur, the king is said to have 
concealed himself, 

2. The Impersonal construction, in which the verb is used imperson- 
ally, and the rest of the sentences unchanged, becomes the impersonal 
subject Thus, rSgem trftdunt s6 abdidlase, if made to take the imper- 
sonal construction in the passive, becomes rftgem aft abdidlase trftditur,- 
it is said that the king concealed himself. 

NoTB 1. — A few verbs admit either the personal or the impersonal con- 
struction, as dioor, itldloor, nfintior, putor, and trftdor. 

Note 2. — A few verbs generally take the personal construction, as iu- 
beer, vetor, and videor ; also, arguor, audior, o5gn5soor, axTsttmor, 
intellegor, Invenior, prohlbaor, reperior, etc. 

NoTB 3. — A few verbs generally take the impersonal constmotionf as 
adiortur, o6nlltendum est, orMUtor, fateodum eat, prddttur, etc 

612. A Predicate Noun, op a Predicate Adjective, after an 
Infinitive, or a Participle in a compound tense of an Infinitive, 
agrees with the noun or pronoun of which it is predicated, 
according to the general rulea of agreement (393, 394). It is 
thus put: 

HABK. LAT. ORAM.— SS 
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1. In the Nominatiye, when it is predicated of the principal subject : 

SOoratfis pftrens philosophiae did potest, Socrates can be called the father 
of philosophy ; c. Fin. 2. i. 

2. In the Accusative, when predicated of the subject of the Infinitive, 
expressed or understood : 

Ego m6 Phldiam esse mftllem, I should pr^er to he Phidias; C. Brut. 78, 257. 
Contentum suls rebus esse m&ximae sunt dlvitiae, to be contefH ttrith one's 
own is very great wealth; c. Pand. 6, 8, 51. 

NoTB 1. — In the compound forms of the Infinitive, esae is often omitted, 
especially in the future : 

FlOmen neque hostSs tr&nsiturOs existimftbat, nor did he think that the 
enemy would cross the river; Caes. «, 7, 6. 

Note 2. — As a rare exception in early Latin, the participle in the Future 
Active Infinitive occurs with the ending fbnin regardless of the gender of 
the subject : 

AlterO t6 occlstlrum ait, alterO vllicum, with one (sword) she says that she 
wai kill you, with the other the bailiff; n. Cm. m. 

3. Generally in the Dative, but sometimes in the Accusative, when 
predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative : 

Patricio tribllnO plebLs fieri nOn lic^bat, it was not lawful for a patrician 
to be made tribune of the people; c. Har. 21, 44. £1 cOnsulem fieri licet, it is 
lawful for him to be made consul ; Cms. o. a, i, i. 

INFINITIVE CLAUSE AS OBJECT 

613. The Accusative and an Infinitive, or an Infinitive with a 
Subject Accusative, is used as the Object of a great variety of 
verbs, especially of verbs of Perceiving, Thinking, and Declaring : 

Sentlmus nivem esse albam, we perceive thcU snow is white. N6mO umquam 
prOditOrl cr^endum putftvit, no one ever thought that toe ought to trust a 
traitor, SimOnidem primum ferunt artem memoriae prOtulisse, they say that 
Simonides was the first to make known the art of memory; C. Or. 2, 86, 851. 

1. Verbs of Perceiving and Thinking include aadi5, -vldeG, a e ntl S; 
o6git5, put5, eadBtim5, cr6d5, spfird; inteUeg5, Bci5, etc. 

2. Verbs of Declaring are d!o5, nfiirS, nfinti5, dooeO, 08teiid6, prd- 
initt5, etc 

3. Expressions equivalent to verbs of perceiving and of declaring — as 
fftmalfert, report says; testia Sam, I am a witness, I testify; o5iiMsfiis 
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mihl sum, I am conscious^ I know — also admit an AccuBative with an 
Infinitive : 

NOllam mihl relfttam esse grfttiam, ttl es testis, you are a witness that no 
grateful return Juts been made tome; o. Fftm. 6, 5, 2. 

4. Verbs of Ferceiying generally take the Accusative with a Present 
Participle when the object Ib to be represented as actually seen, heard, 
etc., while engaged in a given act: 

CatCnem vidl in bibliothSca sedentem, I saw Goto sitting in the library ; 
c. Fin. 8, 2, 7. Vldet sequentfis, tLnom hand procul ab stee abesse, he sees them 
following^ one not far from himself; L. i, 25, 8. 

6. Note the following constructions with audiO : 

SOcratem audio dlcentem, / hear Socrates say; o. Fin. 8, 28, 90. SoleO 
audire ROscium, cum dicat, / am wont to hear Boscius say; c. Or. i, 28, 129. 
Saepe ex socerO meO audlvl, cum is diceret, I have often heard (from) my 
father-in-law say; c. Or. 2, e, 22. 

6. Subjects Compared. — When two subjects with the same predicate are 
compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first clause, 
the Infinitive may be understood in the second : 

PlatOnem ferunt sGnsisse idem quod Pythagoram, they say that Plato held 
the same opinion as Pythagoras; c. Tum. 1, n, 89. 

7. Predicates Compared. — When two predicates with the same subject 
are compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first 
clause, the Accusative may be understood in the second, or the second clause 
may take the Subjunctive with or without nt : 

Kum putfttis dlxisse eum minftcius quam f actarum fuisse, do you think that 
he spoke more threateningly than he toould have acted f c. Ph. 6, 8, 21. AudeO 
dicere ips(3e potius cultOrSs agrOrum fore quam ut coU prohibeant, / dare say 
that they will themselves become tillers of the fields rather than prevent them 
from being tilled; L. 2, 84. 

614. An Infinitiye Clause is also used as the Object of verbs of 
Wishing, Desiring, Commanding, and their opposites/ and of verbs 
of Emotion and Feeling ' : 

Te tu& frul virtate cupimus, we desire that you should enfoy your virtue; 
c. Bmt 97, 831. Pontem iubet reacindl, he orders the bridge to be broken down. 
L6x eum nec&t\ vetuit, the law forbade that he should be put to death, 

Gaude() id t6 mihl suftdSre, / rejoice that you give me this advice. Minims 
mirftmur t6 laet&rl, we do not wonder at all that you were pleased, 

1 As oupiO, optO, volO, n510, mftlO, etc. ; patior, sinG, ImperG, tubeO ; 
prohlbeO, veto, etc. ; gaudeO, doleO, miror, queror, aegrre fer5, etc 
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1. Seyeral rerba inyohrlng a Wish or a Command admit the 8al^)imctiTe, 
with or without nt or ii6, when a new subject is introduced x 

Yolo ut mihl respondefts, / wish you would annoer me ; c. Vat 6, 14. Quid 
Yls facianif what do you wish me to do f Suls imperftvit n6 quod telum in 
hostes reicerent, he commanded hie men not to hurl any weapon back upon 
the enemy, 

2. Vol5, n515, mfll5, and oupl5 also admit the simple Infinitive when 
no new subject Lb introduced : 

Verum audire nOn vult, he does not wish to hear the truth, Servtre quam 
ptLgnftre mftvult, he prefers to serve rather than to fight. Scire cupiO quid 
reprehendfis, I desire to know what you criticise, 

8. On the construction of toIS, ii515, and mfll5, see also 666, 2. 

4. Verbs of Emotion and Feeling sometimes take a clause with quod, 
that or because^ and sometimes with omn, in nearly the same sense : 

GaudeO quod t6 interpellftvl, / rejoice that (because) / have interrupted 
you, Dolebam quod socium ftmlseram, / was grieving because I had lost a 
companion. TibI grfttifts agO, cum tantum litterae meae potu^runt, / thank 
you that my letter had so great if^fluence; c. Fun. 18, 94» S. 

INFINrnVE OR INFINrnVE CLAUSE AS SUBJECT 

616. An Infinitive^ or an Infinitive Clause, is often used as the 
Subject of a verb : 

Infinitive. — Dlligl ificundum est, to be loved is pleasant. NOn est mentlrl 
meum, to tell a falsehood is not my way, Peccftre licet n6ininl, to transgress 
is lawful for no one. Facere fortia ROm&num est, to do brave deeds is 
Boman. Vac&re culpft mftgnum est s(^lftcium, to be free from fault is a 
great comfort. C&rum esse iucundum est, to be held dear is delightful; 

C. Fin. 1, 16, 58. 

Infinitive Clause. — Caesarl nOntiatum est equitfis accfidere, it was an- 
nounced to Caesar that the cavalry toas approaching; Caes. i, 40. Facinus 
est vincire civem ROmftnum ; scelus, verber&re, to bind a Boman citizen is 
an outrage; to scourge At'm, a crime, Onmibus expedit, salvam esse rem 
pQblicam, it is important for all that the republic should be safe. 

1. When the subject is an Infinitive or an Infinitive clause, the predicate 
is either a noun or adjective with the verb sum, or a verb used impersonally, 
as in the examples above. 

2. An Infinitive, or an Infinitive clause, may be the subject of another 
Infinitive : 

Intellegl necesse est esse deOs, it is necessary that it be understood that 
there are gods; c. N. D. i, IT, u. 
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8. The Inflnitiye sometimes has a demonstrative or a possessive in agree- 
ment with it : 

Qulbusdam h5c displicet philosophftrl, (hU philosophizing displeases same 
persons; c. Fin. i, i. Vlvere ipsum toipe est nObIs, to live is itself ignoble for 
us; cf. o. Att. 18, «8, 9. Tuom cOnfertO amftre semper, always consider your 
loving (your love affairs); Pi. Cure. 28. 

616. Special Conatrnctions. — An Infinitive Clause is some- 
times used 

1. As a Predicate: 

Ezitns fuit OrfttiOnis sibi ntillam cum Ills amicitiam esse posse, the close of 
his oration was that he could have no friendship with these; Caes. 4, 8. 

Note. — Occasionally an Infinitive without a Subject is so used : 

DoctO homhil vlvere est c()gitftre, to a learned man to live is to think; 
C. Taso. S, 88, 111. 

2. As an Appositive : 

Or^ulum erat datum victrlo^s Ath&ifts fore, an oracle fiad been given t?uU 
Athens would be victorious. HOc admlr&tus sum, mentiOnem te hSredit&tum 
ausum esse facere, / wondered at this^ that you dared to make mention of 
the inheritances; c. Ph. 2, i«, 42. 

8. In Exclamations : 

T6 sic vexftrT, that you should be thus troubled! M6ne inceptO dteistere 
victam, am I vanquished to abandon my undertaking f v. i, 87. 

4. In the Ablative Absolute : 

Alexander, audita) DftrCum mOvisse, pergit, Alexander^ having heard that 
Darius had withdrawn (that Darius had withdrawn having been heard) adr 
vanced; Cart. 5, 18, i. 

TENSES OP THE INFINITIVE 

617. The three tenses of the Infinitive, the Present, Perfect, 
and Future, represent the time of the action respectively as 
present, past, or future, relatively to that of the principal verb. 
Accordingly the Present denotes that the action is contempora- 
neous with that of the principal verb, the Perfect, that it is prior 
to it, and the Future, that it is subsequent to it. 

618. The Present Infinitive denotes Contemporaneous Action : 

NOlIte id velle quod fieri nOn potest, do not wish that which cannot be 
accomplished, CatO esse quam vid6rl bonus mftlebat, CaU> pr^erred to be 
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good rather than to seem good. QuouBque dicte pficem velle te, how long 
. vfiU you $ay that you desire peace f 

1. The Present Infinitive, like the Preeent Indicative (638, 2), is some- 
times used of actions really future : 

Crfts argentum dare s6 dixit, he said that he toould give the silver on the 
morrow; T. Ph. 5, 8i. 

2. After the past tenses of Mbed, oportet, possum, and the like, the 
Present Infinitive is generally used where our idiom would lead us to expect 
the Perfect ; sometimes also after memlnl, and the like ; regularly in recall- 
ing what we have ourselves experienced : 

LIberOs tuOs 6rudlre debuisU, you ought to have educated your children; 
c. Ver. 8, 69, 161. NOn suscipl bellum oportuit, the war should not ?uive been 
undertaken. COnsul esse potui, / might have been consul, M6 Athenis 
audire memini, I remember to have heard at Athens; c. Leg. i, so, 68. 

619. The Future Infinitive denotes Subsequent Action : 

Amicitiae nostrae memoriam spSrO sempitemam fore, / hope that the 
recollection of our friendship wUl be eternal; C. Am. 4, 15. S6 Cverstiruni 
civitatem minftb&tur, he threatened that he would overthrow the state. 
PoUicitus ils sum m6 omnia esse factarum, / promised them that I would do 
everything, Galliae sfisd potlrl posse spirant, they hope to be able to get 
possession of Oaul, 

1. After sp6r5, lflr5, minor, and poUlceor the Future Infinitive is 
generally used, as in the examples just given, though the Present and Perfect 
also occur. Moreover the Present, posse, is freely used with these verbs, 
as in the last example. 

2. Instead of the regular Future Infinitive, the Periphrastic form, fatfi- 
mm esse ut, or fore ut, with the Subjunctive, generally Present or Imper- 
fect, is sometimes used : 

Sp6rO fore ut contlngat Id nObIs, / hope (it will come to pass) that this 
will fall to our lot; c. Tusc. i, 84, 82. NOn spSrftverat Hannibal, fore ut ad &e 
deficerent, Hannibal fiad not hoped that they would revolt to him; L. 2S, 44. 

3. This periphrastic form is somewhat rare, though it is the only form 
admissible in either voice in verbs which want the Supine and the Participle 
in tflms. 

4. In Passive and Deponent verbs, fore with the Perfect Participle is 
sometimes used with the force of a Future Perfect, to denote completed 
action In future time: 

Possum dicere me satis adSmptum fore, / can say that I shdll have ob- 
tained enough; c. Sui. 9, 27! Debellfttum mox fore rSbantur, they thought 
that tJie war would soon be (have been) brought to a dose; L. 21, is, c 
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620. The Perfect Infinitive denotes Prior Action : 

Flat()nem ferunt didicisse F^agor6a omnia, ihey say that Plato teamed 
all the doctrines of Pythagoras; C. Tuso. i, 17, ». COnscius mihl eram, nihil 
& m6 commissum esse, / was conscious to myself that no offense had been 
committed by me. 

1. The Perfect Infinitive is sometimes used where our idiom requires the 
Present, but It generally calls attention to the completion of the action. In 
the active voice this construction is rare except in the poets and in Livy, but 
in the passive it is quite freely used with verbs of wishing, especially with 
▼ol5, even by the best writers: 

Qu^ pulverem Olympicum collSgisse iuvat, whom it delights to collect (to 
have collected) the Olympic dust^; H. i, i,8. VSs&num tetigisse timent 
poetam, they fear to touch the mad poeL Quibus lex cOnsultum esse vult, 
w?Mse interests the law requires us to consult; c. Div. c. 6, 21. 

Note. — In this construction eoee is ^ry often omitted : 

11158 monitOs volO, / wish them admonished; 0. 0. 2, 18, 27. NOllem factum, 
/ should not wish it done ; T. Ad. 165. 

2. The Perfect Passive Infinitive, like the Perfect Passive Indicative, 
sometimes denotes the result of the action. Thus doctum esse may mean 
either to have been instructed^ or to be a learned man. In the best prose, 
ease is used if the result belongs to the present time ; fuiese, if it belongs 
to past time ; but subsequently this distinction between the Infinitive with 
ease and the Infiuitive with fuiaee gradually disappeared ; 

Populum alloquitur sOpItum fuisse rSgem icttl, she addressed the people^ 
saying thfit the king had been stunned by the blow; L. i, 4i, 6. 

GERUNDIVES AND GERUNDS 

621. The (Jerundive is a verbal adjective or participle, which 
is used in several special constructions. With the verb, sum, 
it forms the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation, denoting Duty 
or Necessity. This conjugation may be either Personal or 
Impersonal. 

1. The Periphrastic Conjugation of Transitive verbs generally takes 
the personal construction : 

Occultae inimlcitiae timendae sunt, concealed hostilities are to be feared. 
Caesarl omnia erant agenda ; aciSs Instruenda, mllit^' cohortandl, signum 

^ Referring to the chariot races at the Olympic Ghunes. 
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dandum, Cwtar had every thing to do (eveiy Uiing was to be done) ; to form 
the line^ exhort the soldiers^ give the signal; Caes. s, 90, l. 

2. The Passive Periphrastic conjugation of Intransitive verbs always 
takes the impersonal construction, and maj govern the same case as the 
other forms of the verbs : 

Resistendum senectQtl est ; pdgnandam contrft senectCitem, we mu^ resist 
old age; we must fight against old age; c. Sen. ii, 35. Aut rel ptlblicae mihl, 
aut mel obllvlscendum est, / must forget either the r^ublic or myself; 
cf. L. 8. 7, 16. 

8. Sometimes in Plautos and Lucretius, rarely in later writers, the 
Passive Periphrastic conjugation of transitive verbs takes the imper- 
sonal construction and admits the Accusative : 

MI hftc nocta agitandumst vigilifts, / must keep watch this night; 
PI. Trin. 869. Poenfts timendumst, toe must fear punishment. Viam quam 
n5bl8 ingrediendum est, a Journey upon which we must enter. 

622. The Gerundive is sometimes used as a Predicate Accusar 
tive to denote the Purpose of the action, chiefly after verbs of 
Giving, Delivering, Sending, Permitting, Undertaking, Caring 
for^ etc., — do, trado, mittS, snacipiQ, onro, etc. : 

Praeda diripienda data est, the booty toas given up to be plundered y 
L. 82, 03, 5. H6s Aeduls cQstMiendOs trftdit, these he delivered to the Aedui 
to guard, Caesar pontem faciendum cdrat, Caesar has a bridge made. 



The Gerundive in direct agreement with a noun in an 
oblique case forms with that noun what is called the Gerundive 
construction : 

COnsilia urbls dSlendae, plans for destroying the city (of the city to be de- 
stroyed). Locum oppidO condendO c^pGrunt, they selected a place for found- 
ing a town. Ferrum, rem ad colendOs agrOs neceasftriam, iron^ a thing 
necessary in (to or for) cultivating the land, Li amicis filigendls, in select- 
ing friends (in friends to be selected). 

U This construction is confined to transitive verbs, including a few verbs 
originally transitive, though not thus used in classical prose, as tltor, fmor, 
fongor, and potior, etc. : 

Ad haec Qtenda, /or using these Mng$; T. Horat. iss. Ad suum mtlnus 
fungendum, for discharging his duty. Spte potiendOrum castrOmm, the 
hope of geUing possession qf the camp. 
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6iML The Neuter of the Grerundive, used impersonally, forms 
the Gerund, a verbal noun which shares so largely the character 
of a verb that it governs oblique cases atid takes adverbial 
modifiers: 

Sum cupidos te audiendl, / am desirous of hearing you; c. Or.2, 4, i6. 
Ars Vivendi, the aH of lifting. Ad bene befttfique vlvendum, for living well 
and happily ; c. Fom. 6, i, 8. 

USE OP CASES IN THE GERUNDIVE CX)NSTRUCTION AND 
IN GERUNDS 

625. All the oblique cases — the Genitive, Dative, Accusative, 
and Ablative — occur both in the Gerundive constructions and in 
Gerunds, and in general they conform to the ordinary rules for 
the use of cases. 

626. Genitive. — The Grenitive in Gerundive constructions and 
in Gerunds is used with nouns and adjectives : 

Gerundive. — Inita sunt cOnsilia urbis delendae, plans have been formed 
for destroying the city; o. Mur. 87, so. PlatOnis studidsus audiendl, desirous 
of hearing Plato, 

Gerund. — Sapientia ars vlvendl putanda est, wisdom should he regarded 
as the art of living. ItLs vocandl sen&tum, the right of summoning the 
senate, Artem vera ac falsa dlitldicandl, the art of distinguishing true 
things from false ; c. Or. 2, 88, 157. 

1. In Transitive verbs the Gerundive construction is preferred, as In the 
first and second examples, though the Grerund is often used as in the fourth 
and fifth examples, but with neuter pronouns and adjectives the Gerund is 
regularly used ; thus artem v6ra dHfldicandl, not artem vSrSrum dQAdi- 
candSmm, because vSrSrom may mean of true men, 

2. In Intransitive verbs the Gerund is Uie regular construction, as in the 
third example. 

3. In the Gerundive construction with the pronouns mel, tul, sol, nostii, 
and vestxl, the Gerundive ends in dl, as these pronouns were originally pos- 
sessives in the Genitive singular: 

Sul ptUgandl causft, for the sake of excusing themselves ; Caes. 4, 18, 5. COpia 
plftcandl tul (feminine), an opportunity of appeasing you. Vestri adhortandl 
caosft, for the purpose of exhorting you, 

4. In rare instances the Genitive of the (Gerund occurs with another Geni- 
tive depending upon the same noun : 
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LtLdfli taendl ^pia, the privilege of beholding the light; et PL O^it looe. 
Reiciendl ittdicum^ potestfts, the power of challenging the Judges; ot o. y«r. 

«, 81, n. 

6. The Genitive in the Gerondiye construGtions and in Gerunds sometimes 
denotes Purpose or Tendency : 

Iroperium cOnseryandae Ilbertfttis fuerat, the government had aimed at the 
preservation of liberty (had been of liberty to be preserved) ; 8. c. 6. 7. Vereor 
te iaudftre n6 id adsentandl facere existumfis, I fear to praise you, lest you 
should think tfiat I do it for the purpose of flattery, Froficlscitur cCign^ 
scendae antlquit&tis, he sets out for the purpose of studying antiquity. 

Note. — LIbertAtis, in the first example, is in origin a Predicate Genitive 
after faerat, and the Genitive in the other examples follows the same analogy. 

627. Dative. — The Dative is rare both in Grenmdive construc- 
tions and in Gerunds, but it occurs with a few verbs and adjectives 
which regularly govern the Dative : 

Numa sacerdOtibus creandls animum adiSclt, Numa turned his mind to the 
appointment of the priests. Cum solvendO nOn essent, since they were not 
able to pay. Tempora dSmetendls frQctibus accommodftta, seasons suitable 
for gathering fruits; c. Sen. 19, 70. Sunt acuendXs puerOrum ingenils nan 
inatiles lOsOs, games are useful (not useless) for sharpening the intellects 
of boys; Quint, l, 8, 11. 

1. The Dative of the Gerund with a direct object occurs only in Plautos. 

2. The Dative in these constructions often denotes Purpose, or the End 
for which anything is done, and is sometimes used after certain official names, 
as deoemvixl, tilamviii, oomitia, etc.: 

Ea tuendae Syriae parantur, these preparations are made for the purpose 
of guarding Syria ; T*c. An. 15, 4. Comitia cOnsuUbus rogandls habuit, tie held 
the comitia for the election of consuls ; c. Div. i, 17, 88. DecemvirOs ISgibus 
scrlbendls cre&vimus, we liave appointed decemvirs to prepare laws; L. 4^ 4, 8. 

628. Accusative. — The Accusative ii; Gerundive constructions 
and in Gerunds ' is used with a few prepositions^ generally with ad : 

Haec res Caesarl difficultfttem ad consilium capiendum adferSbat, this fad 
presented a difficulty to Caesar in the toay of forming his plans; 0»e«. 7, lo. 

1 Here lUcis, thoagh apparently limiting tuendi, probably depends upon 
oOpla, and iUdicum probably depends upon potest&e. 

9 The use of tlie Accusative of Uie Qerand with a direct object is without 
classical authori^. 
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Ad aadiendum parfltl somas, toe are prepared to hear. Inter lOdendum, 
during play. In rem pQblioam cOnservandam, on the preservation of the 
republic. 

629. AblatiTe. — The Ablative of Separation and Source in 
Gerundive constructions and in Gerunds generally takes a 
preposition^ — a^ ab, de, e, or ex: 

A pectLnils capiendls homines absterrGre, to deter men from accepting 
bribes; c. Ver. 2, 58, 142. Deterrere & scifbendO, to deter from writing, D6 
noBtrO amIcO ptitoando, in regard to appeasing our friend, 

1. The Ablative of the Gerundive constmction occurs also with pr5, and 
in late writers with one or two other prepositions : 

Pro omnibus gentibns cOnservandls, for the sake of preserving all races; 

C. Off. 8, 6, 25. 

2. The Ablative of the Qerundive construction occurs after a comparative 
in the following sentence : 

NfUlum officium referendft grfttift magis necessftrium est, no duty is more 
necessary than that of returning a favor; o. Off. i, 15, 47. 

630. The Instrumental Ablative in Grerundive constructions 
and in Gerunds is generally used without a preposition: 

Loquendl filegantia augStur legendls Or&tOribus, elegance of speech is pro- 
moted by reading the orators ; c. Or. 8, lo, 89. Caesar dandO, sublevand5, 
IgnOscendO glOriam adeptus est, Caesar obtained glory by giving^ aiding, and 
pardoning. Saltltem hominibus dandO, by giving safety to men, Fortia 
focta memoranda, by recounting brave deeds. 

1. The Gerundive seems at times, especially in the poets, to lose its dis- 
tinctive force and to be nearly equivalent to a present or perfect participle : 

Trigintft mftgnOs volvendls mensibus (characteristic) orbis, thirty great 
circles of revolving months; v. i, 209. 

631. The Locative Ablative generally takes the preposition In, 
but it is sometimes used without it, especially in the poets : 

BrQtus in Uberandft patrift est interfectus, Brutus was slain in freeing his 
country. VirtCttSe cemuntur in agendo, virtues are seen in action. In ami- 
cIs eligendls negligent^, careless in choosing friends. In suum cuique tribu- 
endO, in giving to every one his due; c. Brat 2i, 85. 

1. After prepositiona the Ablative of a Gerund with a direct object, as in 
the last example, is exceedingly rare. 
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SUPINES 



632. The Supine, like the Grerund, is a verbal noun. It has a 
form in tuny an Accusative, and a form in u, generally an Abla- 
tive, though perhaps sometimes a Dative. 

1. The Supine in tun governs the same case as the verb : 

L^gfttOs mlttimt rogfttum auxilium, they send ambassadors to ask aid, 

Bupinafl In um 

633. Rule. — The Supine in um is used with verbs of 
motion to express purpose: 

Ad Caesarem congr&tul&tum convSnerunt, they came to Caesar to con- 
gratulate him. Mittit rogatum v&sarAe sends to ask^or the vases. Leg&ti 
venerunt rgs repetitura, deputies came to demand restitution ; L. 8, 25, 6. 

1. The Supine in um is sometimes used after verbs which do not directly 
express motion : 

Datume ilia PamphilO hodie ntlptum, is she given in marriage to^ay to 
Pamphilus f T. And. 801. LacedaemoniOs senem sessiun recfipisse, that the 
Lacedaemonians tcelcomed the old man to a seat; C. Sen. 18, 68. 

2. The Supine in um with the verb e5 is equivalent to the forms of the 
Active Periphrastic conjugationf and may often be rendered literally: 

Bonds omnes perditum eunt, they are going to destroy cdl the good; 

cf. 8. C. 62, 12. 

3. The Supine hi um with Ixl, the Infinitive Passive of 65, forms, it will 
be remembered (285, 2), the Future Passive Infinitive : 

Bratum visum Irl & me pntO, I think that Brutus wiU be seen by me* 

634. The Supine in um is not very common, though it occurs 
in a large number of verbs,' but Purpose may be denoted by 
various other constructions: 

1. By the Subjunctive with ut, n9, qu5, qu5 minus; see 568. 

2. By the Subjunctive in Relative clauses; see 590. 
8. By Gerundives or Gerunds ; see 628, 696, 5. 

4. By Future Participles ; see 688, 3. 

1 According to Draeger, U., p. 829, the Supine in um is foond in one hundred 
and seventy-nine verbs, and also forms an element in the Future InfinitiTe 
Passive of fifty-seven verbs. 
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Saptnas in II 

635. Rule. — The Supine in ti is generally used as an 
Ablative ; sometimes perhaps as a Dative : 

Quid est tarn iucundum audita, what is so agreeable to hear (in hear- 
ing)? G. Or. 1,8, 81. De genere mortis difficile dictu est, it is difficult to 
speak of the kind of death ; C. Am. 8, 12. Sed ita dictu opus est, hut it is 
necessary to say this (so, thus). Incredibile memor&tu est, it is incredible 
to relate. Pudet dictu, it is a shame to tell; Tao. Agr. 82. 

1. The Supine in tl is used with adjectives, as faoUls, AimMUk ; orSdi- 
bflls, incrSdibilis ; Ifloimdas, iniflotiiidiis ; mirftbilis, tenibilis, etc. ; 
with ffts, neffts, opus, and in early or late Latin, with two or three verbs. 

2. The Supine in tl is comparatively rare.^ The most common examples 
are audita, aditti, o5gnitfl, diottl, faottl ; lnteU6cttl, inventfl, memorata, 
natll, relftttl, aoittl, tftottl, trftotftttl, vlcttl, visfl. 

3. It is probable that the Supine in tl contained originally the forms both 
of the Dative and of the Ablative, and that such forms as memoratnl are 
illustrations of the former : 

Istaec lepida sunt memor&tui, tfiese things are fine to relate ; pi. Bao. 62. 

4. It is generally assumed that the second Supine never takes an 
object, but it may take the Ablative with a preposition, as in the second 
example, or an adverb, as in the third. 

PARTICIPLES 

636. The Participle is a verbal adjective which governs the 
same cases as the verb to which it belongs : 

Animus sS nOn videns alia cemit, the mind, though it does not see itself 
(not seeing itself), discerns other things; c. Tuso. i, 27, 67. 

1. Remember that participles are sometimes used as substantives (494) : 

COnsiliO condentium urbSs, in accordance with the policy of the founders 
of (those who found) cities. Nihil difficile amanti put(), / think nothing 
difficult for a lover. 

2. Participles used as substantives sometimes retain the adverbial modi- 
fiers which belong to them as participles, and sometimes assume adjective 
modifiers which belong to them as substantives : 

1 According to Draeger, n., p. 833, on the authority of E. L. Richter, De Supmis 
Latinae linguae, the second Supine is found in one hundred and nine verbs, and 
is used with one hundred and sixty-two different adjectives. 
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NOn tarn praemia sequi r6ct6 factOram quam ipsa r6ct6 facta, not to $edt 
the rewards of good deeds so much as good deeds themselves; c. MU. 85. M. 
Factum praecl&ram atque dlvlnam, an excellent and divine deed ; c. Ph. 2, 44. 114. 

3. A participle with a negative is often best rendered by a participial 
noun with the preposition without : , 

Volupt&t^ n5n erubescfins persequitur, he pursues pleasures without 
blushing; c. N. D. 1, 40. 111. Natdra dedit tlsQram vltae, ndlla praestitdtft die, 
nature has given the loan of life without fixing the day for payment. 

4. The Perfect Participle is often best rendered by a participial or verbal 
noun with of: 

Homerus fuit ante ROmam conditam, Homer lived before the founding of 
Borne (before Rome founded); G. Tasc 1,1,8. PrOditae patriae crimen, the 
charge of having betrayed the country, 

637. Paxticiples are sometimes equiyalent to Qualifying Rela- 
tive clauses : 

Omnes aliud agentSs, aliud simulantfis, improbi, aU who do one thing and 
pretend another are dishonest. 

638. Participles are sometimes equivalent to Adverbial clauses. 

1. Participles sometimes denote Time, Cause, Manner, Means: 
Plato scrlbSns est mortuus, Plato died while writing; c. Sen. 6, 18. Fortis^ 

sim6 ptLgn&ns interficitur, he is slain while bravely fighting. Renftutiant, sd 
perfldiam veritOs revertisse, tfiey report that they returned'^hecause they feared 
perfidy. ROmftnl gr&tulantes HorStium accipiunt, the Bomans receive Ho- 
ratius with congratulations (congratulating). SOl orlens diem c6nflcit, the 
sun by its rising causes the day ; c. N. D. 2, 40. 102. 

2. Participles sometimes denote Condition, or Concession : 

Reluctante n&tQr&, inritus labor est, if nature opposes, effort is vain. Ista 
iam diii exspectftns, nOn audeO tamen iifigitftre, though I have been long 
expecting your treatise, yet I do not dare to ask for it; c. Ac. 1, 1, 8. 

3. Participles sometimes denote Purpose, the Future in Livy and late 
writers, the Gerundive even in the best authors (623) : 

Rediit, belli c38um tentatiirus, he returned to try (about to try) the for* 
tune of war ; L. 42, 02. Dedit mihl epistulam legendam tuam, fie gave me your 
letter to read. 

639. Participles are sometimes used in Latin where principal 

clauses would be required in English : 

Classem d^victam c6pit, he conquered and took the fleet (took the fleet 
conquered) ; N. 6, 2, 8. 
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1. Perfect Fwrticiples sometimes repeat the action of the preceding verb, 
or give its result : 

Exercitum fondit, ftksum persequitur, he r<nU8 the army and pursuee it 
routed; L. 1,10,4. 

640. The Tenses of Participles, Present, Perfect, and Future, 
represent the time, respectively, as Present, Past, and Future 
relatively to that of the principal verb. Thus, in relation to the 
principal action, the Present represents contemporaneous action, 
the Perfect, prior action, and the Future, subsequent action: 

Mend&cl homini ne verum quidem dicenti credere sol^mus, toe are not 
tDont to believe a liar even when he wpeake the truth ; cf. 0. Div. 2, 71, 140. Ova 
m&ttlr&ta dolcfiacit, the grape, when U has been ripened (prior action), be- 
comes sweet. Bona semper placitQra laudat, he praises blessings that will 
always please (subsequent action). 

1. The Perfect Participle in deponent and passive verbs is sometimes 
used of .present time, and sometimes in passive verbs it loses in a great 
degree its force as a tense and is best rendered by a verbal noun : 

Isdem ducibus Qsus Numidfts mittit, employing the same persons as 
guides ?ie sends the Numidians; Ones. 8,7. 1. Inc^ns&s perfert n&vis, he 
reports the firing of the ships (ships on fire) ; v. 6, M6. 

2. The Perfect Participle with habe5 has nearly the same force as 
the corresponding English Perfect with have: 

Equitfttum co&ctum habfibat, he had collected the cavalry (had the cavahy 
collected) ; c«es. 1, 15, 1. 

3. Perfect Participles are often used as predicate adjectives to denote 
the Result of the action : 

Id parftti sunt facere, theiy are prepared to do this; o. Qninot s, a. 

4. The want of a Perfect Active Participle is sometimes supplied by a 
Temporal Clause, and sometimes by a Perfect Passive Participle in tlie 
Ablative Absolute : 

Fostquam in TrSvirOs venit, Rhfinum trftnsTre cGnstituit, having arrived 
among the Treviri, he decided to cross the Bhine; Cms. 6, », 1. EquitatQ 
praemissO subeequebfttur, having sent forward his cavalry, he followed. 

5. The want of a Present Passive Participle is generally supplied by 
a Temporal clause : 

Cum & CatOne laud&bar, reprehendl m6 & ceteris facUe patiebar, being 
praised by Cato, I cheerfully bore being Cto be) censured by the others; 
a Ontor, 18, 41. 
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INDIRBCT DISCOURSE -ORATIO OBLIQUA 

641. Direct and Indirect Discourse. — When a writer or speaker 
expresses thoughts in the original words of the author, he is said 
to use the Direct Discourse, Oritio Reota ; but when he expresses 
thoughts, whether his own, or those of another, in any other 
form, he is said to use the Indirect Discourse, OrfttiS Obllqua. 
The Indirect Discourse regularly depends upon a verb of Saying, 
Thinking, Perceiving, etc. : 

Direct. —Plato in Italiam venit, Plato came into Italy. 

Indirect with f erunt — PlatCDem f erunt in Italiam vSnisse, they $ay that 
Plato came into Italy. 

Direct. — Utilis est scieutia, knowledge is usrful. 

Indirect with arbitror. — Utllem arbitror esse scientiam, / think that 
knowledge is useful, 

1. Words quoted without phange belong to the Direct Discourse : 

Direct. — DuumvirOs secundum l€gem faciO, I appoint duumvirs according 
to law. 

Direct with inquit. — Hex **duumvir6s*' inquit ** secundum legem faciO/^ 
the king said, ^^T appoint duumvirs according to Zaw." 

MOODS AND TENSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 
Mooda in Piinoipal Clauaaa 

642. Rule. — The principal clauses of the Direct Dis- 
course, on becoming Indirect, take the Infinitiye with the 
Subject Accusative when Declarative, and the Subjunctive 
when Interrogative or Imperative : 

Dico classem magnam superEtam esse atque depressam,^ / say thai a 
large fleet was conquered and sunk. Caesar respondit se id factiirum, 
Caesar replied that he would do it. Cato miiUri se aiebat, Cato was wont 
to say that he wondered. Hippias gl5ri&tus est inulum se su& manu con- 
fecisse,^ Hippias boasted that he had made the ring with his own hands; 

C. Or. 3. 82, 127. 

1 Id Direct Discourse these examples would read (1) olassls mftgrna superftta 
est atque ddpressa, (2) id feu^iam, (3) miror, (4) ftnulum mea mana odn- 
fdcl. Observe that the prouominal subjects implied in faciam, miror, and 
cOnfdcI are expressed with the Infinitiye : a0 fa<:ttlruin, xnlrftrl eS, a0 oOn- 
fdoiase. But the subject is sometimes omitted when it can be readily supplied. 
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Ad poetulftta Caesaris pauca respondit; quid sibi vellet? cur in sufis 
possessidngs veniret,^ to the demands of Caesar he replied briefly: what did 
he (Caesar) wishi why did he come into his possessions? Caes. i, 44, 7. 
Responderunt ; cur sui quicquam esse imperii trans Rhenum postulft- 
ret,^ they replied; why did he demand that anything beyond the Rhine 
should be under his swayt Postul&yit eadem, ne Aeduis bellum Inferret, 
obsides redderet,^ he made the same demands, that he should not make war 
upon the Aeduij and that he should return the hostages, Scrlbit Labieno 
cum legione veniat,* he unites to Labienus to come (that he should come) 
with his legion; Oaes. 5, 46, 4. ' • 

1. The verb on which the Infinitive depends is often omitted, or only 
implied in some preceding verb or expression, especially after the Sub- 
junctive of Purpose: 

Pythia praecepit ut Miltiadem imperfitOrem sibI stlmerent; incepta prO- 
spera futdra, Pythia ordered that they should take Miltiades as .their 
commander (telling them), that their ^orts toould be successful; N. i, i, 8. 

2. Rhetorical Questions — which are questions only in form, as they are 
used for rhetorical effect in place of declarative sentences — take the Infini- 
tive. Here belong most questions which in the direct form have the verb in 
the first or in the third person : 

Respondit, num memoriam depOnere posse,* he replied^ could he lay aside 
the recollection f C9m. l, 14, 8. Doc6bant ft Caesare conventOra subsidia ; quid 
esse levins, etc., they showed that assistance would come from Caesar; what 
was more ineonsideratet etc. ? 

3. Deliberative and Potential Questions generally retain the Subjunctive 
from the Direct Discourse : 

In spem v^nerat, se sine pOgnft rem cOnficere posse ; ctlr forttlnam perlcli- 
tftretur,* ?ie had hoped (had come into the hope) to be able to accomplish the 
work toithout a battle ; why sliould he try fortune f Caes. c. i, 72, i. 

4. In the Indirect Discourse, affirmative commands, except after verbs of 
wishing and asking, generally take the Subjunctive without ut, but negative 
comniands take the Subjunctive with ii6 ; see examples. 

1 In Direct Discourse these examples would read (1) quid tibf vis? cCLr In 
xnefts poBseBsiOnds venls? and (2) ctlr tul quicquam esse imperil cis 
Bhdnum poetulfte? 

s In Direct Discourse, (1) nOU Aeduis bellum Inferre, obsides redde, and 
(2) cum legiOne vSnl. 

'Direct Discourse, (1) num memoriam dSp^nere possum? = memoriam 
dSpOnere n6n possum, (2) quid est levlus? » nihil est levios. 

4 Direct Discourse, oOr fortanam perlcllter9 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. ^28 
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6. After lubed and vetd, commands are regularly expressed by the 
Accusative with the Infinitive, but occasionally by the Subjunctive with 
or without ut or n9, especially in poetry : 

Nftves aedific&rl iubet, he orders vesseU to he huiU, Castra milnfri vetuit, 
he forbade the camp to be fortified, lubetO at certet Amyntfts, bid Ampntas 
be my rival; v. E. 6^ 15. 

MoodB in Babordinate dauaas 

643. Rule. — The subordinate clauses of the Direct Dis- 
course, on becoming Indirect, take the Subjunctive : 

Dico classem mSgnam quae ad Italiam raperetur, superatam esse,^ 
/ say that a large fleets which was hurrying toward Italy , was conquered; 
G. Man. s, 21. Caesar respondit, se id quod in Nerviis fecisset, facturum,^ 
Caesar replied that he would do that which he had done in the case of the 
Nervii, Hippiiis gl5ri£Ltus est anulum quern haberet se su& manu con- 
fecisse,' Hippias boasted that he had made with his own hands the ring 
which he wore. 

1. Clauses introduced by relative pronouns, or by relative adverbs 
— as ub!, undo, quftrS, etc. — sometimes have the force of independent 
clauses, and accordingly take the Infinitive with subjept Accusative : 

Ad emn defertur, esse civem R5m&num qui querer^tur, quem (= et eum) 
adserv&tum esse, it was reported to him that there was a Boman citizen who 
made a complaint, and that he Jiad been placed under guard; c. Ver. 5, en, 160. 
DemOnstrftbitur, n6 si iMiciO quidem iUa damnftta esset potuisse hunc ipsum 
d6 ill& supplicium sQmere ; quftr6 esse indlgnum, it vnll be shown that not 
even if she had been condemned by a court of justice wotdd fie Aave been able 
to inflict punishment upon her; that therefore it was a disgraceful act. 

2. Clauses introduced by certain conjunctions, as at, qoam, qnain- 
qaam, quia, and oum, sometimes take the Infinitive vntb subject 
Accusative, especially in Livy and Tacitus: 

Num putatis, dixisse eum minSclus quam factOrum fuisse, do you thinM 
that he spoke more threateningly than he would have acted f c. Ph. ft, 8, si. 
Dlclt s6 moenibus inclQsOs tenure e5s, quia per agrOs vag&rl, he says t?MU he 
keeps them shut up within the walls, because they would wander through the 
fields. Cum mterim legem tantam vim habere, when in the mean time the 
law has such force ; L. 4, 61, 4. 

1 Direct, classis m&gna quae ad Italiam rapiSb&tur auperftta eat. 

* Direct, feu^iam id quod in Nerviis fdcl. 

* Direct, Oaulum quem babeO meft znana cOnfdcL 
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8. Parenthetical and explanatory clauses introduced into the Indirect 
Discourse^ without strictly forming a part of it, take the Indicative : 

Referunt silvam esse, quae appellfttur BacSnis, they report that there is a 
forest which is called Bacenis; Caes. «,io, 5. CondrOsOs, qui Germ&nl ap- 
pellantur, arbitr&rl ad XL milia, that they estimated the Condrusi^ who are 
called Germans^ at forty thousand, 

4. Sometimes clauses which are not parenthetical, especially relative 
and temporal clauses, take the Indicative to emphasize the fact stated : 

Certior factus est ex e& parte vicl, quam Gallls concesserat, omnSs disces- 
sisse, fie was ittformed that all had toithdrawn from that part of the village 
which he had assigned to the Oauls; Caes. 8, 2. 

644L Tenses in the Indirect Discourse generally conform to 
the ordinary rules for the use of tenses in the Subjunctive and 
Infinitive ; but notice the following special points : 

1. The Present and Perfect may be used even after an historical tense, 
to impart a more lively effect to the narrative : 

Caesar respondit, si obsides sibi dentur, s6s6 cum ils pfleem esse factClrum, 
Caesar replied that if hostages should be given to him^ he loould make peace 
with them; Caes. i, u, 6. Exitus fuit Or&tiOnis, neque ClllGs vac^lre agr5s, qui 
darl possint, t?ie close of tJie speech was that there were not any lands unoc- 
cupied which could be given. 

2. The Future Perfect in a subordinate clause of the direct discourse 
is changed in the indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive- after a principal 
tense, and into the Pluperfect Subjunctive after an historical tense : 

Cum trig^ninls agunt rGgSs, ut prO suft patri& diroicent; ibi imperium 
fore, unde Victoria fuerk, <A« kings arrange with the triplet-brothers that 
they shall fight for their country ; that the sovereignty shall be on the side 
which shall win the victory (whence the victory shall have been); L. i, S4, 8. 

PRONOUNS AND PERSONS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

645. In passing from the Direct Discourse to the Indirect, 
pronouns of the first and second persons are generally changed 
to pronouns of the third person, and the first and second persons 
of verbs are generally changed to the third person : 

HippiSs glOri&tus est, pallium quO amictus esset, s^ sufl manQ ^ cOnf ecisse, 
Hippias boasted that he had made with his own hands the cloak which he wore 

1 Direct, effo meft manfU Bffo becomes a9, and me& becomes 8u& 
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(in which he was olad). Reepondit si oheidte ab ib sibTi dentar, steC com 
ils pftcem esse factCLrum, he replied that if hostages should be given to him bjf 
them, he would makepeace with them, 

1. Thus (1) ego is changed to ml, atbl, etc., or to ^mm; iiieas and 
noBter to suiis ; (2) tfl to is or llle, sometimes to sal, etc., tans and 
vester to suus, or to the Genitive of is ; and (3) hlb and ista generally to 
ille, but hic is sometimes retained. But the pronoun of the first i>er8on 
may of course be used in reference to the reporter or author, and the pro- 
noun of the second person in reference to the person addressed : 

MIror te ad m6 nihil scrlbere, / wonder that you do not write anything to 
me; c. Atts, 12, B. i. 

CONDITIONAL SBNTENCBS IN INDIRBCT DISCOURSE 

646. Conditional sentences of the First and of the Second 
Form in the Indirect Discourse take the Subjunctive in the 
Condition and the Infinitive in the Conclusion: 

Respondit si quid Caesar s6 velit, ilium ad 86 venire oportere,^ he replied 
that if Caesar wished anything of Aim, he ought to eome to him; Caea. i, 84, «. 
Id si fieret, intelleg^bat mftgnO cum perldulO futtlmm,* he Understood that if 
this should be done, it would be attended with great danger; Cms. i, lo, 2. 

1. The Future Infinitive is the regular construction in the Condnsion of 
the second form, as in the last example. 

2. The Conclusion takes the Subjunctive when it is Imperatiye or Inter- 
rogative, and when it is brougbt Into such connection as to require that 
mood, as when it is the purpose or result of some other action : 

Scrlbit Labi^nO, si rel pfiblicae commodO facere posset, com legiOne 
veniat, he wrote to Labienus to come with ?iis legion, if he could do so con- 
sistently with the interests of the republic; Caes. 5, 46, 4. Caesar bo&b c<$pift8 
prodQxit, ut el vellet Ariovistus proeliO contendere, el potestfts nOn deesset, 
Caesar led out his forces in order that, if Ariovistus udshed to fight, he might 
have the opportunity; Caes. i, 48, 8. 

647. Conditional Sentences of the Third Form in the Iiidirect 
Discourse dependftig on a verb of Saying, Thinking, etc., retain 
the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive unchanged in the Con- 
dition, regardless of the Tense of tiie Principal verb, but in the 

1 Direct, a vSbIs mlhl . . . ego vSblscum. VObls becomes fis, v5bl8eam 
becomes cum iis, mihi becomes eibl, and egro, sSsS. 

> Direct, el quid Caesar mS vult iUum ad mS venire oportet. 

> Direct, id ol flat or flet, m&^nO oiun x>erloul0 sit or erlt. 
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Conclusion they take the Periphrastic Infinitive, the Present in 
Smm ease when the condition belongs to present time, and the 
Perfect in umm fnlase when it belongs to past time: 

Respondit, si quid ipsi & Caesare opus esset, 8€s6 ad euni ventarum fuisse, 
he replied that^ if he needed anything from Caesar, he would have come 
to him; Caes. i, 84, 2. Clftmitftbat, neque aliter Carndt&s consilium fuisse 
captilrOs, neque EburOnCs, si ille adesset, ad castra ventQros esse, fie cried 
out that otherwise the Camutes would not have conceived the purpose, nor 
would the Eburones be coming to our camp ; Caes. 5, 29, 2. 

1. The conclusion of tliis form of the conditional sentence in the In- 
direct Discourse corresponds to the Periphrastic Indicative in the Direct 
Discourse. Thus, in the first example, the conclusion in the Direct Dis- 
course would be ad tS venttbus loL Hence we have here the simple 
change from the Periphrastic Indicative to the Periphrastic Infinitive. For 
the close relationship in meaning between the Periphrastic Indicative and 
the regular Subjunctive, see 682, 1. 

2. In the conclusion of conditional sentences of the third form the circum- 
locution, fatilmm esse at or fore at with the Imperfect Subjunctive for 
present time, and fatfimm folsse at with the Imperfect Subjunctive for past 
time, is used in the passive voice and sometimes in the active : 

Nisi nOntil essent allftti, existimftbant futfirum fuisse ut oppidum ftmitte- 
retur, they thought that the town would have been lost, if tidings had not 
been brought; cf. Cms. c. 8, loi, 8. 

8. Remember that in the conclusion of conditional sentences of the 
third form, certain special verbs (683) generally take the ordinary forms 
of the historical tenses of the Indicative. In the Indirect Discourse the 
Perfect Infinitive of course takes the place of this Indicative, and in 
deponent aiid passive verbs it sometimes occurs where we expect the 
circumlocution : 

PlatOnem exIstimO, si voluisset, gravissimS potuisse dicere, / think that 
Plato could have spoken most forcibly, if he had wished; c. Off. i, i, 4. Re- 
spondit, si populus ROmftnus alicOius iniQriae sibT cOnscius fuisset, nOn fuisse 
difficile cavfire, he replied that if the Roman people had been conscious of any 
wrong doing, it would not have been difficult for them to be on t?ieir guard, 
NemO mihl persuad^bit, multOs virOs tanta esse c5nat6s, nisi cemerent, etc., 
ho one will persuade me that many men would have attempted so great 
things, unless they perceived^ etc. ; c. Sen. 28, 82. 

648. Conditional Sentences of the Third Form depending on 
verbs which require the Subjunctive admit the following con- 
stnictionB: 
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L If the condition relates to present time, the entire sentence remains 
unchanged : 

Honestum tfile est, ut yel si IgnOrftrent id homines, sn& tamen pulchritddine 
asset laud&bile, honor is such that, even if men were ignorant of U, it would 
still be praiseworthy because of its own beauty; ct c. Fin. 2, 15, 49. 

n. If the condition relates to past time, the condition remains un- 
changed, but the conclusion, though unchanged in the passive, takes one 
of the following forms in the active : 

1. If it is an indirect question, the Perfect or Pluperfect of the 
Periphrastic Conjugation is used, the tense being determined by the 
general law for the sequence of tenses: 

Die quidnam f actOrus f ueils si censor fuiss6s, say w?mU you would have 
done, if you had been censor; L. 9, 88. 

2. If it is not an indirect question, the Perfect Subjunctiye of the 
Periphrastic Conjugation is generally used: 

Quis dubitat, quin, si Saguntlnis tulissemus opem, t6tum in Hispfiniam 
aversOrl bellum fuerimus, who doubts that if we had carried aid to the 
Saguntines, we should have trantferred the entire war to Spain f L. 8I. t. 

3. But verbs denoting Ability, Duty, etc., possum, oportet, etc, 
generally take the Perfect Subjunctive of the regular conjugation: 

Hand dubium fult, quIn, nisi ea mora intervSnisset, castra capl potueiint, 
there was no doubt that the camp could have been taken, if that delay had not 
occurred; L.24,42. 

INDIRECT CLAUSES 

649. Indirect Discourse in its widest application includes, not 
only reported speeches, but all indirect clauses. 

I. Subordinate Clauses containing statements made on the 
authority of any other person than that of the speaker, or on 
the authority of the speaker at any other time than that when 
the statements are reported, regularly take the Subjunctive : 

Laudat Africanum quod fuerit abstinCns,* he praised Africanus because 
he was temperate ; c. Off. 2, 22, 76. Hospitem incl&mftvit quod mih! fidem 
habere nOluisset, he rebuked the stranger because he had been unwilling to put 
confidence in me. Priv&tim petere coep€runt, quoniam cIvitftU cOnsulere n5n 

1 Quod . . . abstinSns, on the ground that^ etc., the reason in the mind oL 
the eulogist, not of the historian. 
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poBBentyi thty began to presetU their personal petitions, since they cotUd not 
(ict for the state, LibrOs qa5s frftter saus rellqaisset,^ mihl dOnftvit, he gave 
me the books which his brother had Itft; G. Att 8, i, 12. 

IL Indirect Questions are subordinate interrogative clauses and 
accordingly take the Subjunctive: 

EpamlnOadfts quaesMt salvosne esset oHpeus,* Epaminondas inquired 
whether his shield was safe ; cf. c. Fin. 2, 80, 97. Quftlis sit animus, animus nescit, 
what the nature of the soul may be, the soul knows not. Quaeritur, ctlr doctis- 
simi homines dissentiant, the question is asked why the most learned men 
disagree. Miror ctbr me accOses, / wonder why you accuse nte. Ut t6 
oblect^ scire cupiO, I wish to know how you amuse yourself. 

1. The Sobjanctiye is put in the periphrastic form in the indirect ques- 
tion when it represents a periphrastic form in the direct question : 

CupiO scire ubT sis hiemftttLms, / desire to know where you are going to 
spend the winter. 

2. In indirect questions ne and onm are used without any perceptible 
difference of meaning: 

QuaeSIvlt, salvusne esset dipeus, Jie asked whether his shield was safe; 
c. Fin. ^ 80, 97. Num quid vellem, rogftvit, he asked whether I wished any- 
thing; c. Att 6, 8, 6. 

8. 81 is sometimes best rendered, to see whether, to see if, to try if, etc. 
In this sense it generally takes the Subjtmctiye, but it also occurs with the 
Indicative, especially in the poets : 

T6 adeunt, si quid vis, t?iey come to you to see if you wish anything; 
C. Fam. 8, 9, 2. Inspice, sl possum donftta repOnere laetus, see wTiether I can 
eheerfully return your gifts, 

4. An Accusative, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of 
the question, is sometimes, especially in poetry, inserted as the direct object 
of the principal verb : 

Quis' tuum patrem, quis esset, audlvit, who ever heard who your father 
was (heard of your father who he was) ? c. Deiot 11, 80. NOstI Mftrcellum, 
quam tardus sit, you know how slow Marcellus is, NOn m6 pemOstI, qu&lis 
Sim, you do not know what sort of a person lam; T. And. 508. 

1 Quoniam . . . nOn possent, since they could not, as they thought. 

s QuOs . . . rellquisaet, which he said his brother had left. 

* Here no question is directly asked ; we are simply told that Epaminondas 
asked a question, but this statement involves the question, salvuane est 
oUpeu% is my shield sqfsf 
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6. A Fdnonal Passive oonstmotion, oorresponding to this fomi of Ifae 
active, is sometimes used, although indiiect questions are in general either 
the objects of active verbs or the subjects of impersonal passive verbs : 

Perspiciuntur quam shit levte,^ U U teen (they are seen) how inconstant 
they are; O. Am. 17, «8. 

6. Often in early Latin, as in Plaatus and Terence, and sometimes in the 
poets and in late writers, the Indicative is used in indirect questions, or at 
least in questions which would take the indirect form in the best prose : 

Loquere ta, quid puerO factumst, tell what has been done with the boy; 
PI. True. 787. Quin tH d!c, quid est quod m6 veils, nay, tell what it is, that 
you wish of me; T. And. 45. 

650. Indirect Double Questions are generally introduced by 
the same interrogative particles as those whicli are direct (380). 

1. They generally take in the first member utrum, or ne, and in the 
second an, sometimes anne, in the sense of or, and neone, or an n6n in 
the sense of or not : 

Difficile dicta est, utrum timuerint, an dllexerint, it is d^fflcult to say 
whether they feared or loved. Quaeritur, sintne dl necne shit, the question is 
asked whether or not there are gods; c. N. D. l, 22, 6i. 

2. But they often omit the particle in the first member, and take in 
the second an, or ne in the sense of or, and neone, or an n6n, in the 
sense of or not: 

Vlvat an mortuus sit, quis cdrat, wJm eares whether he is living or dead f 
c. Ph. 18, 16, 88. FUius nepOsne fuerit parum liquet, whether he was the son or 
the grandson is not at all clear, Sapientia befttOs efficiat necne, quaestiO est, 
whet?ier or not wisdom makes men happy is a question. 

8. Other forms of indirect double questions, as those with ne . . . ne, an 
... an, etc., and those without any interrogative particles, are rare or poetic : 

Qui teneant, hominesne feraene, quaerere cOnstituit, he determined to as- 
certain who inhabit them, whether men or beasts; v. i, 806. Velit, nOlit, scire 
difficile est, it is difficult to find out whether he wishes it or does not uHsh it, 

4. An, in the sense of wfiether not, implying an affirmative, is used after 
expressions of doubt and uncertainty : dnbit6 an, nesclG an, hand aold 
an, / doubt whether not, I know not whether not = I am inclined to think; 
dubinm est an, Incertum eat an, it <8 uncertain whether not = it is probable : 

1 Observe that the passive construction corresponds to the active persjUoi- 
unt, eOs quam sint levSs, they perceive them, how inconstant they are, a form 
entirely analogous to nOstI MftroeUum, quam tcurdus sit, given above. 
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DabitO an ThtasybUlam prlmum omniam p5nam, /cfou^f Mohether I shovXd 
not place Thrasybulus first of all (i.e. I am inclined to think I should). 
Hand sciO an omnium praestantissimus, / am inclined to think the most dia- 
tinguished of all; c. N. D. 2, 4. ii. 

651. Indirect Qaestions must be carefully distinguislied 

1. From clauses introduced by relative pronouns or relative adverbs. 
These always have an antecedent expressed or understood, and are never, 
as a whole, the subject or object of a verb, while indirect questions are 
generally so used : 

Relative. — Ego quod sentio loquar, IshaXl say what (that which) I think, 
Interrogatiye. — DIcam quid intellegam, I shall state what I understand. 

2. From clauses introduced by nescid quis = quidam, some one^ 
nesoid qu5 modo = qu6dain modd, in some vjay, mlmm quantum, 
wonderfully mucky loonderfullyy etc. These take the Indicative : 

Hic nesciO quis loquitur, here some one (I know not who) speaks. Id 
mlrum quantum prOf uit, this profited^ it is wonderful how much (i.e. it won- 
derfully profited). MIrd quam delectat, how wonderfully it delights. 

652. Clauses closely dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a 
Subjunctive are virtually Indirect clauses, and as such they gen- 
erally take the Subjunctive : 

Quam bellum fuit cOnfitSrl nesclre quod nesclres, wJutt a fine thing it was 
to admit not to know what you did not knoxo; c. N. D. i, 80, ^. Record&tiOne 
nostrae amicitiae sic fruor ut be&t3 vixisse videar qtda cum ScIpiOne vixerim, 
I so enjoy the recollection of our friendship that I seem to have lived happily 
because I have lived with Scipio. Vereor n6, dum minuere velim labOrem, 
augeam, T fear that while I wish to diminish the labor ^ I shall increase it; 
c. Log. 1, 4, 12. Cum timidius ageret quam cdnsuesset, since he acted more 
timidly than had been his custom; Caes. c. i, 19. 8. 

1. In clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a Subjunctive, the 
Subjunctive is used, when the dependent clauses are essential to the general 
thought of the sentence, as in the examples just given, but the Indicative is 
used when the clauses are in a measure parenthetical, and when they give 
special prominence to the fact stated, and often when they are introduced 
by dum, especially in the poets and historians i 

Mllitfis misit, ut eOs qui fOgerant pereequerentur, he sent soldiers to pursue 
those who had fled (i.e. the fugitives); Caes. 5, lo, i. Tanta vis probit&tis est, 
ut earn vel in els quOs numquam vidimus, dlllgftmus, so great is the power of 
integrity that we love it even in those whom we have never seen, Petam ft 
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vObls ut me, dnm d6 his dispato iftdicils, aadi&tis, / shM aUc of you that you 
hear me whUe I discuss these decisions; C. cia. 82, 89. 

663. The directions already given for converting the Direct Discourse, 
OrfttiO R6ota, into the Indirect, Orfttid Obllqoa, are further illustrated 
in the following passages from Caesar: 



Dlreot DlsGonne 

Trftnail RhSnum nOn meft sponte 
sed rogfttos et arceultos ft Gallls ; 
nOn sine magn& spe mftgnlsque prae- 
mils domum propinquOsque reUquI ; 
sCdes habe6 in Gallift ab ipsis con- 
cess&s, obsides ipsOrum voluntate 
datOs; stipendium capi6 iftre belli, 
quod victOrSs victis impOnere con- 
auSnint NOn ego Gallls sed GalU 
mil^ bellum tatulSnint. 

Ego prius In Galliam vSnl quam 
populu8R5m&nu8. Numquamante 
hoc tempus ezercitus popull R5manl 
Galliae prOvinciae fln^ figreasus 
eat Quid tib! via ? Car in mefts 
possession's venla? 



EO mih! minus dubltfttiOnis dator 
quod efts r's qufts v6b, l^fttl Hel- 
Y^tiij commemoraatia memorift 
tene5, atque eO gravius fer6 quO 
minus meritO popull ROmftnl acd- 
dSnint. 

Quod si veteris contumeliae obll- 
vlscl vol5, num etiam recentium 
iniurianim, quod mS invito iter per 
prOvinciam per vim tempt&atia, quod 
AeduOs, quod Allobrogas vez&atis, 
memoriam d'pOnere poasom ? 

Cum haec ita sint, tamen si ob- 
sides & v5blB mlbl dabuntur uti ea 
quae pollicSmliii factarOs intelle- 
gam, v5bl80um pftcem faciam. 



Indirect DIsooarse 

ArioWstus respondit : 

Tranaiaae RhSnum nOn suft 
sponte sed rogfttmn et arceaaltiiiii 
ft Gallls ; nOn sine magnft sp6 mftg- 
nlsque praemiis domum propin- 
quOsque rellqaiaae; sedSs hab&e 
in Gallift ab ipsIs concessfis, obsidte 
ipsOrum voluntftte datOs ; stipendium 
capere ittre belli quod victOres victis 
unponere oonsuMnt NOn ateS 
Gallls sed GallOs sib! bellum inta- 
llaae. 86 prius in Galliam vCnisae 
quam populom RGmftnam. Num- 
quam ante hOc tempus ezercittim 
popull ROmftnl Galliaid prOvinciae 
fln^ Ggresanm. Quid aibl vellet f 
CtLr in safta possessiOn6s veniret? 

Cms. B. G. 1, 44. 

Caesar ita respondit : 

£0 sib! minus dubitfttiOnis dazf 
quod efts res quSs legfttl HelvStil 
oommemorftaaent memorift tenSret 
atque eO gravius fdrre quO minus 
meritO popul! ROmftnl accldiaaent. 

Quod si veteris contumSliae obll- 
visci vellet, num etiam recentium 
iniQriftrum, quod e5 invito iter per 
prOvinciam per vim temptftaaeiit, 
quod AeduOs, quod Allobrogas 
vezftaaent, memoriam depOnere 
poaae? 

Cum ea ita sint, tamen si obsidte 
ab ila aibl dentur, utI ea quae 
polllceantar factQrOs tateUegat, 
aSaS cum ila pftcem ease factOnim ; 

.1,14. 
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USB OF PARTICLES 
USE OF ADVERBS 

654. Rule. — Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, and other 
Adverbs : 

Sapientes semper fellciter yiYunt, the wise always live happily. Res 
baud s&ne difficilis, a thing not so very difficult. 

Note 1. — For Adverbs with nouns used adjectively, see 496, 3; for 
Adverbs in place of adjectives, see 407, 4 ; for Adverbs with participles 
used substantively, see 686, 2. 

Note 2. — SIo and ita mean so, thus. Ita has also a limiting sense, as in 
ita . . . ii, 80 . . . i/, only ...if. Ade5 means to such a degree or result; 
tarn, tantopere, so much. Tarn is used mostly with adjectives and adverbs, 
and tantopere with verbs. 

655. The common negative particles are n6n, n6, hand. 

1. N6n is the usual negative ; n6 is used with the Optative and Volitive 
Subjunctive and with the Imperative, and hand, in baud sci5 an and with 
adjectives and adverbs : baud mXrabile, not wonderful ; baud allter, not 
otherwise. NS n6n after vldC is often best rendered whether. 

656. Two negatives are generally equivalent to an affirmative, as in 
English : 

Apert6 adftlantem n6m6 nOn videt, every one recognizes the open flatterer. 
Nee hoc ille nOn vidit, he saw this fnor did he not see this). 

1. N6n before a general negative gives it the force of an indefinite 
affirmative, but after such negative the force of a general affirmative : 
nOn nSmO, some one nOn nihil, something nOn numquam, sometimes 
nemO nOn, every one nihil nOn, everything numquam nOn, always 

2. After a general negative, n6 . . . qnidem gives emphasis to the nega- 
tion, and neque . . . neque, nSve . . . nCve, and the like, repeat the negation 
distributively : 

Numquam SclpiOnem n6 minimft quidem r6 offendl, never have I displeased 
Scipio even in the smallest thing; C. Am. 27, los. N^mO umquam neque poeta 
neque 5r&tor, qui quemquam meliOrem quam s6 arbitr&retur, no one was ever 
either a poet or an orator who thought any one better than himself; ^- ^^^ 

14, 20, 8. 

3. N5n modo (or B^lum) n5n, WBd nS . . . quidem means not only not, 
^ut not even, and n6n modo (adlum), aed n8 . . . quidem, has the same 
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meaning when the verb standing in the second clause belongs also to the 
first! 

Ego nOn modo tibi nOn Irftscdr, sed ne reprehendO qoidem factum tuum, 
/ not only am not angry with you, but I do not even censure your act. 
AdsentfttiO nOn modo amico, sed ne llberO quidem digna est, flattery is not 
only not worthy of a friend, hut not even of a free man; c. Am. 84, 89. 

4. Neque or neo is generally used instead of et n6n : 
Neque me quisquam cOgnOyit, and no one recognized me. 

5. Instead of et with a negative pronoun or adverb, naqae or neo with 
the corresponding affirmative is generally used : for et ntUlus, neqne fUliis ; 
for et n6m6, neque quisquam ; for et numquam, neque umquam : 

Nee ametur ab HUd, and may he be loved by no one. ^ ' 

NoTB. —For the use of Flrepositions, see 4S0, 480i 

USB OP COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS 

657. Copulative Conjunctions (816) meaning and, also, and noi, unite 
similar constructions : 

Castor et PoUfLx, Castor and Pollux, Etiam atque etiam, again and again. 
Sen&tns populusque, the senate and people. Y^nl AthSnfis neque mfi quis- 
quam SgnOvit, I went to Athens, and no one recognized me; c. Tasc 6, M, 104. 

1. Bt simply connects ; que implies a more intimate relationship ; atque 
and ao generally give prominence to what follows. Neque and neo have 
the force of et n6n. Et and etiam sometimes mean even. - 

Note. — Atque and ac generally mean as, than, after adjectives and 
adverbs of likeness and unlikeness : tfilis ao, such as; aequG ao, equaUy <u; ^ 
allter atque, otherwise than. See also 508, 5. 

2. Que is an enclitic, and ao is used only before consonants. 

3. Etiam, quoque, ade6, and the like, are sometimes associated with et, 
atque, ao, and que, and sometimes even supply their place. Quoque fol- 
lows the word which it connects : is quoque, he also. Etiam, also, further, 
even, often adds a new circumstance. 

4. Copulatives are sometimes used as correlatives : et . . . et, que ... 
que, et . . . que, que . . . et, que . . . atque, neque (nee) . . . neque (nee), 
neither . . . nor; neque (nee) . . . et '(que), not... but (and); et . . . neqoe 
(nee), and not; 

Et praeterita memlnit et praesentibus potltur, he both remembers the pcut 
and possesses the present; G. Fin. t, i0,*ok. Mendftcium neque dlcCbat neque 
pati poterat, he neither uttered afdlsehoody nor was he able to endure one. 

1 
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NoTB 1. — Modo . . . modo, cam . . . turn, tmn . . . torn, now . . . naw^ 
not only . . . but also, have the force of copulative correlatives. N5n modo 
(s51mn or tantmn) . . . sed (vSrmn) etiam, sometimes have the same 
meaning ; see 666, 3. 

Note 2. — A series may begin with primam or prlin6, may be continued 
by deinde followed by tom, poste&, praetereft, or some similar word, and 
may close with dSnlque or po8tr6m5.i Deinde may be repeated several 
times between primom and dSnlque or postr6m6.^ 

5. Between two words the copulative is generally expressed, though 
it is omitted between the names of consuls: L. Domitid, Ap. Claixdi5 
cdnsnlibiiB, in the consulship of Lucius Domitius and Appius Claudius. 

6. Asyndeton. — Between several words the copulative is in general either 
repeated or omitted altogether. A union of coordinate words without the 
connective is called Asyndeton : 

Stultitia et temerit&s et iniOstitia, /oZZy, rashness^ and injustice; of. o. Fin. 
8, 11, 89. Cemimus, audimus, gustSmus, olfacimus, tangimus, toe see, hear, 
taste, smell, and touch; c. Dir. 2, 8, 9. 

Note. — Que may be used with the last member of a series even when 
the conjunction is omitted between the other words: aegrittldiiiefl, Irae 
UbidiiiSsqae, griefs, hatreds, and passions. 

658. Disjunctive Conjunctions (815, 2) meaning or, eiiher . , , or, offer 
a choice between two objects: 

TibT ego, aut tQ mihl servus es, lam servant to you or you tome; Pi. Bac 169. 
SIve retrdct&bis sive proper&bis, whetJier you shall be reluctant or in haste. 

1. Ant denotes a stronger antithesis than vel, and is used when one alter- 
native excludes the other: aut vSnmi ant falsam, either true or false. 

2. Vel, or vel potlus, or rather, and vel etiam, or even, are used to 
correct or strengthen a statement : 

Cost obitum vel potius excessum ROmull, after the death or rather de- 
parture of Bomulus; O. E. p. 2, 12, 62. 

659. Adversative Conjunctions (816, 8) denote Opposition or Contrast : 
CupiO mS esse cl6mentem, sed m6 inertiae condemnO, / %ioish to be mild, 

but I condemn myself for inaction ; c. c. 1, 2, 4. Quod autem laudftbile est, 
honestum est, but what is laudable is honorable. 

1. filed and vSrum generally mark a direct opposition ; autem and v6r5 
only a transition ; at emphasizes the opposition ; atqnl often introduces an 
objection ; o6tenmi means but still, as to the rest ; tamen, yet. 

1 For examples, see C. Fam. 15, 14; Div. 2, 56. 

s G. Inv. 2, 49. has a series of ten members in which primum introdaces the 
first member, postrfimO the last, and deinde each of the other eight. 
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2. Autem and v6r6 are postpositive, i.e. they are placed after one or 
more words in their clauses. 

660. Illative Conjunctions (815, 4) denote Inference: 

Nihil obstat; ergO omnia prOsperg, igitur be&t€, there is no opposition, 
therefore all things are moving prosperously , therefore happily ; c. Tasc. 5. 18^68. 

1. Igitur is generally postpositive : hlo igltor, thi9 one therefore. 

661. Causal Conjunctions (816, 5) denote Cause: 

NSmO enim maeret suO incommode, for no one mourns over his own mis- 
fortune; C. Tuac 1, 18, 80. 

1. Ifaiim is x)ostpo6itive ; etenim and namque are stronger than enim 
and naoL 

Note. — The use of Subordinate Conjunctions has been illustrated in the 
discussion of Moods in Subordinate Clauses. 

BULBS OF SYNTAX 

662. For convenience of reference, the principal Rules of 
Syntax are here introduced in a body, 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE— RULES OF AGREEMENT 

1. The subject of a Finite Verb is put in the Nominative (387). 

2. A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in Number and Per- 
son (388). 

3. A noun used as an Appositive or as a Predicate of another 
noun denoting the same person or thing agrees with it in Case 
(393). 

4. Adjectives, whether Attributive or Predicate, agree with 
their nouns in Gender, Number, and Case (394). 

5. Pronouns agree with their antecedents in Gtender, Num- 
ber, and Person (396). 

VOCATIVE AND ACCUSATTVB 

6. The name of the person or thing addressed is put in the 
Vocative (402). 

7. The Direct Object of an action is put in the Accusative 
(404). 
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8. Verbs of Making, Choosing, Calling, Regardingy-Showing, and 
the like, admit Two Accusatives of the Same Person or Thing (410). 

9. Some verbs of Asking, Demanding, Teaching, and Conceal- 
ing admit two Accusatives, — one of the Person and one of the 
Thing (411). 

10. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative and an 
Infinitive (414). 

11. Subject of Infinitive. — The Infinitive sometimes takes an 
Accusative as its subject (415). 

12. Accusative of Specification. — In poetry, rarely in prose, a 
verb or an adjective may take an Accusative to Define its Appli- 
cation (416). 

13. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are expressed by 
the Accusative (417). 

14. The Place towards which the motion is directed as its End 
or Limit is generally denoted by the Accusative with ad or in, but 
in the names of Towns by the Accusative alone (418). 

15. The Accusative may take a Preposition to aid in expressing 
the exact relation intended (420). 

16. The Accusative, either with or without an interjection^ may 
be used in Exclamations (421). 

DATIVE 

17. The Indirect Object of an action is put in the Dative. It may 
be used either alone or in connection with the Direct Object (424). 

18. Two Datives — the Object To Which and the Object or End 
For Which — are used with a few verbs, either alone or in con- 
nection with the Direct Object (433). 

19. Many adjectives take the Dative as the Indirect Object of 
the quality denoted by them (434). 

20. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and adverbs 
derived from primitives which take the Dative (436). 

GENITIVE 

21. A noun used as an Attributive or Predicate of another noun 
denoting a different person or thing is put in the Genitive (439). 
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22. Many adjectives take an Objective Genitive to complete 
their meaning (450). 

23. Verbs of Kemembering and Forgetting — mftinlni, remiiu- 
•oor, and obliviscor — regularly take the Objective Genitive when 
used of Persons, but either the Grenitive or the Accusative when 
used of Things (464). 

24. Verbs of Eeminding, Admonishing, and Verbs of Accusing, 
Convicting, Condemning, Acquitting, take the Accusative of the 
Person and the Genitive of the Thing, Crime, Charge, etc. (456). 

25. ACsereor and misaresoo take the Objective Genitive ; mise- 
ret, paenltet, piget, pudet, and taedet take the Accusative of the 
Person and the Genitive of the Object which produces the feeling 
(457). 

ABLATIVB 
I. Ablative Proper 

26. The Ablative of Separation is generally used with a prepo- 
sition — a^ ab, de, or ex — when it represents a person or is used 
with a verb compounded with ab, de, die, se, or ex (461). 

27. The Ablative of Separation is generally used without a 
preposition when it is the nanie of a town, or is used after a verb 
meaning to relieve, free, deprive, need, or be withovt (462). 

28. The Ablative of Source, including Agency, Parentage, and 
Material, generally takes a preposition, — a, ab, de, e, or ex (467). 

29. Comparatives without qoam are followed by the Ablative 

(471). • 

n. Instnimental Ablative 

30. The Ablative of Association is used (473) : 

(1) To denote Accompaniment, or Association in a strict sense. 
It then takes the preposition cum. 

(2) To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then modified 
by an adjective or by a Genitive. 

(3) To denote Manner or Attendant Circumstance. It then 
takes the preposition cum, or is modified by an adjective or by 
a (lenitive. 

31. The Ablative of Cause, designating the Cause, Ground, or 
Reason for an action, is used without a preposition (475). 
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32. The Instrument and Means of an action are denoted by 
the Ablative without a preposition (476). 

33. Means. — Special Uses. — (1) The Ablative of Means is 
used with utor, fruor^ fnngor, potior^ veaoor, and their com- 
pounds (477). 

(2) The Ablative of Means is used with verbs of Abounding 
and Filling^ and with adjectives of Fullness: abnndo^ redundo^ 
adflu5, etc. ; oompleo, ezpleo^ impleo, onero, etc. ; onuatua^ refertua^ 
plenna, etc. 

(3) The Ablative of Means is used with opua and ^ua^ often 
in connection with the Dative of the person. 

34. Price and Value are denoted by the Ablative, if expressed 
definitely or by means of Nouns, but by the Genitive or Ablative, 
if expressed indefinitely by means of Adjectives (478). 

35. The Measure of Difference is denoted by the Ablative. It 
is used (479): 

(1) With Comparatives and Superlatives. 

(2) With verbs and other words implying Comparison. 

(3) To denote Intervals of Time or Space. 

36. Ablative of Specification. — A Noun, Adjective, or Verb may 
take an Ablative to define its application (480). 

in. Locative and Locative Ablative 

37. The Place In Which anything is done is denoted generally 
by the Locative Ablative with the preposition in, but in names of 
Towns by the Locative (483). 

38. The Time At or In Which an action takes place is denoted 
by the Ablative without a preposition (486). 

39. Ablative Absolute. — A noun with a participle, an adjective, 
or another noun, may be put in the Ablative to add to the predi- 
cate an Attendant Circumstance (489). 

40. The Ablative may take a preposition to aid in expressing 
the exact relation intended (490) . 

USE OP THE INDICATIVE 

41. The Indicative is used in treating of facts (523). 

UABK. LAT. GRAM. — 24 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES ^ 

42. Principal Tenses depend on Principal Tenses, and Histor- 
ical on Historical (543). 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 

43. The Potential Subjunctive is used to represent the action, 
not as real, but as Possible or Conditional. The negative is 
non (562). 

44. The Optative Subjunctive is used to express pure Desire 
without any idea of authority, as in prayers and wishes. The 
negative is ne (558). 

45. The Volitive Subjunctive is used to represent the action, 
not as real, but as Willed. The negative is no. This Subjunc- 
tive covers a wide range of feeling and comprises the following 
varieties (559): 

(1) The Hortative Subjunctive, used in Exhortations, but only 
in the first person plural of the Present tense. 

(2) The Imperative or Jussive Subjunctive, used chiefly in the 
third person, and generally best rendered by let; but see 560. 

(3) The Concessive Subjunctive, used in Admissions and Con- 
cessions. 

(4) The Deliberative Subjunctive, used in Deliberative or 
Doubting Questions, implying that the speaker is in doubt in 
regard to the proper course to be pursued, and that he desires 
to be directed. 

IMPERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 

46. In commands the Subjunctive and Imperative supplement 
each other, the Imperative being used in the second person and 
the Subjunctive in the third (560). 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

47. Substantive Clauses. — The Subjunctive, generally with ut or 
ne, may be used in Substantive Clauses which involve Purpose. 
Thus (564): 
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(1) In Substantive Clauses used as the Objects of Verbs. 

(2) In Substantive Clauses, used as Subjects or Predicates. 

(3) In Substantive Clauses used as Appositives to Nouns or 
Pronouns. 

48. Final Clauses. — The Subjunctive is used with ut, ne, 
quo, quo mintui, qaomintui, to denote the Purpose of the action 
(568). 

49. The Potential Subjunctive is used in Subordinate clauses, 
whatever the connective, to represent the action as Possible or 
Conditional, rather than real (569). 

50. Consecntive Clauses. — The Potential Subjunctive is used 
with ut, or ut non, to denote the Result of the action (570). 

51. Substantive Clauses. — The Potential Subjunctive is often 
used with ut and ut non in Substantive Clauses as follows (671) : 

(1) In Subject clauses, with certain Impersonal verbs meaning 
it happenSy it follows^ etc., — aoddit, aooedit,"^ evenit, fit, efBdtur, 
fieri potest, fore, sequitur, etc. 

(2) In Subject clauses with Predicate nouns and adjectives. 

(3) In Object clauses depending upon fado, efBdo, etc., of the 
action of irrational forces. 

(4) In clauses in Apposition with noims or pronouns. 

CONDITIONAL, CONCESSIVE, AND CAUSAL CLAUSES 

62. The Indicative in Conditional Sentences with si, nisi, ni, 
•in, assumes the supposed case as Eeal (574). 

53. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in Conditional Sen- 
tences with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the supposed case as Possible 
(576). 

64. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in Conditional 
Sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the supposed case as 
Contrary to Fact (579). 

bB. Conditional Clauses of Comparison, introduced by ac si, ut 
si, qnam si, quasi, tamquam, tamqnam si, velut, velut si, asify than 
if, take the Subjunctive (584). 

5^, Etsi and etiam si, when they mean althoxighy introduce 
Adversative clauses and take the Indicative, but when they mean 
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even if, they introduce Conditional clauses, and accordingly take 
the same construction as si (585). 

57. (1) Clauses introduced by qnamqnam and tametsi contain 
admitted facts, and accordingly take the Indicative (586). 

(2) Clauses introduced by licet, qnam-viB, ut, or no, are Con- 
cessive, and accordingly take the Concessive Subjunctive; see 
559, 3. 

58. The Jussive Subjunctive is used with dum, mode, mode ut, 
and dummodo, meaning if only, provided, in conditional clauses of 
desire (587). 

59. Causal Clauses with quod, quia, quouiam, quando, generally 
take (588): 

(1) The Indicative to assign a reason positively, on one's own 
authority. 

(2) The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on 
another's authority. 

RELATIVE CLAUSES AND QUIN CLAUSES 

60. Clauses introduced by the Relative qui, or by Relative 
Adverbs, ub!, unde, quo, etc., take (589) : 

(1) The Indicative, when they simply state or assume facts, 
without any accessory notion of Purpose, Result, Concession, or 
Cause. 

(2) The Subjimctive in all other cases. 

61. (1) Qmn in direct questions and commands takes the 
ordinary construction of independent sentences (594). 

(2) Quin in Subordinate Clauses takes the Subjunctive. 

CUM CLAUSES, TEMPORAL CLAUSES 

62. In writers of the best period. Causal and Concessive 
Clauses with cum take the Subjimctive (598). 

63. Temporal Clauses introduced by cum, meaning when, while, 
after, take (600) : 

(1) The Indicative in the Present, Perfect, and Future Tenses. 

(2) The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect Tenses, 
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64. Temporal Clauses introduced by the particles postquam, 
postea quam, qfterf pridle quam, postridie quam, on the day before, 
on the day after; ubl^ ut, aimul, simul atque, when, as, as soon as, 
state facts, and accordingly take the Indicative, generally the Per- 
fect, or the Historical Present (602). 

65. I. Temporal clauses with dum, doneo, and quoad, meaning 
as long as, take the Indicative (603). 

II. Temporal clauses with dmn, doneo, and quoad, meaning 
until, take : 

(1) The Indicative, Present, Perfect, or Future Perfect, when 
the action is viewed as an Actual Fact. 

(2) The Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, when the action is 
viewed as something Desired, Proposed, or Conceived. 

66. (1) In Temporal clauses with antequam and priusquam the 
Present and Perfect are put in the Indicative when the action is 
viewed as an Actual Fact, and in the Subjunctive when the action 
is viewed as something Desired, Proposed, or Conceived (606). 

(2) The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the Subjunctive. 

INFINITIVE AND SUPINE 

67. Infinitive. — Many verbs admit the Infinitive to complete 
or qualify their meaning (607). 

68. The Supine in um is used with verbs of motion to express 
Purpose (638). 

69. The Supine in u is generally used as an Ablative, some- 
times perhaps as a Dative (636). 

MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

70. Principal Clauses. — The Principal clauses of the Direct 
Discourse on becoming Indirect take the Infinitive with the Sub- 
ject Accusative when Declarative, and the Subjunctive when 
Interrogative or Imperative (642). 

71. Subordinate Clauses. — The Subordinate clauses of the Di- 
rect discourse on becoming Indirect take the Subjunctive (643). 

ADVERBS 

72. Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverbs (654). 
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ARRANQZIMENT OF WORDS AND CLAUSBS 

663. The Latin allows great variety in the arrangement of 
the different parts of the sentence, thus affording peculiar facili- 
ties both for securing proper emphasis and for imparting to its 
periods that harmonious flow which characterizes the Latin 
classics. But with all this freedom and variety, there are certain 
general laws of arrangement which it will be useful to notice. 

ABRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A SIMPLE SENTENCE 
Gtoneral RnleB 

664. The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies the first 
place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded by its modifiei*s 
the last place: 

sol oriCns et occidSns diem noctemque cOnflcit, the sun by its rising and 
setting makes day and night, ScIpiO Afrlcftnus Carthftginem Numantiamque 
delevit, Scipio Africanus destroyed Carthage and Numantia; c. c. 4, lo, 21. 

1. The Modifiers of the Subject either follow it or are grouped around 
it. Substantive modifiers generally follow it, while Adjective modifiers 
may stand either before or after it ; see 671, 1-5 : 

Cluilius rCx moritur, Cluilius the king dies. Vfirae amicitiae sempitemae 
sunt, tnie friendships are enduring. Homings industril in Asift negOtiantur, 
active men are engaged in business in Asia, 

2. In the arrangement of the modifiers of the Predicate the place 
directly t>efore the verb is generally occupied by the Direct object, or by 
an Adverb which directly qualifies the action : 

Fortiter bellum gesserat, he had waged war valiantly; C.Fbc89,98. Rem 
pQblieam f6llcissim6 gessfirunt, they administered the republic most success- 
fully; Caes. C.7,7. 

3. In the arrangement of Objects the Indirect object generally stands 
before the Direct : 

DArSus Scythls bellum Inferre d6cr6vit, Darius decided to make war upon 
the Scythians, 

4. Expressions of Place, Time, or Means generally stand before the 
other modifiers of the verb, often even before the subject : 

Atheni6ns6s locO id5ne5 castra fec6nmt, the Athenians pitched their camp 
in a suitable place. Proximo di€ Caesar 6 castrls utrlsque cOpifis sufts ^Qxit, 
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the next day Caesar led out his forces from both his camps; Caes. l, 60. 
Marius comme&ttL naves onerat, Marius loads his vessels with supplies, 

666. Emphasis and the relative importance of different parts 
of the sentence often cause a departure from the Grammatical 
arrangement just described. Thus, 

1. Any word, except the subject, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at the beginning of the sentence : 

CatOnem quis nostronim GrfttOrum legit, who among our orators reads 
Catof O. Brut. 17, 85. NumitOrl Hemus d^ditur, Remus is delivered to Numitor, 

2. Any word, except the predicate, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at the end of the sentence : 

Nobis nOn satisfacit ipse DSmosthenSs, even Demosthenes does not satisfy 

us; cf. C. Or. 29, 104. 

3. In any phrase within a sentence the emphatic word stands first : 
MihT Qni cOnservfttae rel pQblicae grStulfttiOnem decrSvistis, to me alone 

you have decreed a thanksgiving for having preserved the republic; c. c.4, lo, 20. 

4. Two words naturally connected, as a noun and its adjective, or a 
noun and its limiting Genitive, are sometimes made emphatic by sepa- 
ration : 

ObiUrgfitiOnSs nOn numquam incidunt necess&riae, sometimes necessary 
reproofs occur; c. Off. i, 88, 186. 

Note. — A word is sometimes made emphatic by being placed between 
the parts of a compound tense or between n6 and quidem : 

COnsuetUdO imitanda medicGrum est, the vustom of physicians sliould be 
imitated ; O. Off. l, 24, 88. Ne illud quidem, not even that. 

666. Two groups of words may be made prominent and em- 
phatic either by Anaphora or by Chiasmus. 

1. Anaphora. — Here the order of words in the second group is identi- 
cal with that in the first : 

Me cuncta Italia, m6 Universa cIviUKs cOnsulem d6cl&r&vit, me all Italy^ 
me the whole state proclaimed consul ; C. Pis. i, 8. 

2. Chiasmns. — Here the order of words in the first group is reversed 
in the second: 

Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet, t?ie imperishable soul moves 
the perishable body; c. B. P. 6, 24. Satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum« 
enough eloquence^ but little wisdom. 
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667. Kindred Words. — Different forms of the same word, oi 
different words of the same derivation, are generally placed neai 
each other. 

Ad senem senez dS senecttlte scilpsi, /, an old man, wrote to an old man 
about old age; c. Am. i. 

668. A word which has a common relation to two other words 
connected by conjunctions, is placed 

1. Generally before or after both : 

Graecis et litterls et doctOribus, by means of Greek literature and Greek 
teachers; c. Tubo. l, i. Et belli et pftcis artibus, by the arts both of war and 
of peace; L. i, 21. 

Note. — But a Genitive, or an adjective, following two nouns, more fre- 
quently qualifies only the latter : 

Percunct&tiG ac dSnOntifttiO belli, the inquiry and the declaration of tear. 

2. Sometimes directly after the first, before the conjunction : 
Honoris certamen et glOriae, a struggle for honor and glory; C. Am. lo. 

669. Moreover, the context often has some share in determining 
the arrangement of words in the sentence. Thus, 

1. A word or phrase closely related to some part of the preceding 
sentence generally stands at or near the beginning of its own sentence: 

In his castris Albanus r6x moritur, in this camp the Alban king dies. 

Note. — In his castriB refers back to castra in the preceding sentence. 

2. A word or phrase closely related to some part of the following 
sentence stands at or near the end of its sentence: 

Apud HelvetiOs longS nObilissimus fuit Orgetorlx, among the Helvetii by 
far the highest of the nobles teas Orgetorix, Is coniiirfttiOnem nObilit&tis 
fecit, he formed a conspiracy of the nobles, 

670. Euphony and Rh3rthm. — The best Latin writers in the arrange- 
ment of words regard sound as well as meaning. They aim at variety in 
the length, sound, and ending of successive words and pay special atten- 
tion to the manner in which the sentence closes. A word of two or more 
syllables with a clear and full sound is generally selected for this place : 

Ptiblius Africftnus, Garth agine deleta, SiculSrum nrbCs slgnls monumen- 
tisque pulcherrimls exOrnavit, Publius Africanus, having destroyed Carthage, 
adorned the cities of the Sicilians with the most beautiful statues and monu- 
ments; O.Ver. 2,2,8. 
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Special Rules 

671. The Substantive Modifiers of a Noun generally follow it, 
but Adjective Modifiers may stand either before or after it : 

Pausanias in aedem Minervae cOnftlgit, Pausanias fled into the temple of 
Minerva ; N. 4, 5, 2. Usus magister est optimus, experience is the best teacher, 
Tuscas ager ROm&nO adiacet, the Tuscan territory borders on the Boman. 

1. Modifiers, when emphatic, generally stand before the noun : 
Catonis 6r&ti6nes, Cato'^s orations; XenophOntis librl, Xenophon'*s books. 

2. In a few expressions, the Genitive has a definite position before its 
noun and in a few others a definite position after it : 

Magister equitum, the master of the horse ; tribdnus plebis, tribune of the 
people; tribdnus mllitum, tribune of the soldiers^ etc.; senfttiis auctOritfts, 
the authority of the senate; senfttOs cdnsultum, a decree of the senate, 

3. In certain expressions the Adjective regularly follows: 

Civis ROmftnus, a Boman citizen ; populus ROmftnus, the Boman people ; 
pontif ex mftximus, the chief priest ; dl immort^6s, the immortal gods ; genus 
hQmftnum, the human race; iCLs civile, civil law^ etc. 

4. When a noun is modified by an Adjective and a Genitive, the usual 
order is Adjective — Genitive — Noun : 

Omn3s Graeciae clvit&t&, all the states of Greece, 

5. An Adjective is often separated from its noun by a monosyllabic 
preposition and sometimes by two or more words : 

MSgnO cum perlculO, with great peril ; m^ima post bominum memoriam 
classis, the largest fleet in the memory of man ; N. 2, 5. 

672. Modifiers of Adjectives. — Adverbial modifiers generally 
stand before adjectives while Objective modifiers more commonly 
follow them : 

Exspectftti5 vald6 mftgna, a very great expectation, Appetentes gl5riae 
atque avidi laudis, eager for glory and desirous of praise, 

673. The Modifiers of verbs generally stand before them (664) : 

Mors propter brevitfttem vltae numquam longfi abest, death is never far 
distant in consequence of the shortness of life; cf. C. Tnsc. i, 88, 9i. 

Note. — When the verb stands at the beginning of the sentence the modi- 
fiers of course follow it and may be separated from it ; 
Silent legte Inter arma, laws are silent in war; c. MU. i, 10. 
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362 SYNTAX 

674. Modifiers of adverbs generally stand before them, bnt a Dative 
depending on an adverb usually follows it : 

niud valde graviter tulerunt, they bore this with great ditplecuure. Con- 
gnienter n&tdrae vivit, he lives in harmony toith nature, 

675. Prononns. — Possessives generally follow the nouns to which they 
belong, but other pronominal adjectives generally precede their nouns. 
Demonstratives and Interrogatives regularly : 

Copi&s sufis divlsit, he divided his forces. COstOs hCLlus urbis, the guardian 
of this city. In quft urbe vivimus, in what sort of a city are toe living f 

1. nie in the sense of well-known usually follows its noun, if not accom- 
panied by an adjective : MSdSa ilia, that well-known Medea^ but Mftgmui 
ille Alexander, that famous Alexander the Great. 

2. Pronouns are often grouped together, especially quiaque with suua 
or sol: 

Per s6 quisque sibt cftrus est, every one is by his own nature dear to him- 
self; C. Am. SI, 80. 

676. Prepositions generally stand directly before their cases, but tenua 
and versus follow their cases : 

TaurO tenus, as far as Taurus. NarbOnem versus, towards Narbo. 

1. The preposition frequently follows the relative, sometimes other pro- 
nouns, and sometimes even nouns, especially in poetry : 

Italiam contra, over against Italy ; quibus d6, in regard to which ; hunc 
post, after him. See also X76, 7 ; 182, 2. 

2. Genitives, adverbs, and a few other words sometimes stand between the 
preposition and its case. In adjurations per is usually separated from its case : 

Ad efirum rCrum facultfitem, to a supply of those things. Ad bene be&te- 
que vivendum, for living well and happily. Per ego h&s lacrimfis t6 0r5, 
I implore you by these tears; V. 4, 8U. 

677. Conjunctions and Relatives, when they introduce clauses, gen- 
erally stand at the beginning of such clauses : but autem, enim, qaidem, 
quoque, v«r6, and generally igitur, follow some other word : 

Si haec civitas est, if this is a state. II qui audiunt, those who hear. Ipse 
autem omnia videbat, but he himself saw everything. See also 669, 2, and 
660,1. 

1. Conjunctions and relatives may follow emphatic words : 

Id ut audlvit, as he heard this. TrOiae qui primus ab QtiB vCnit, who cams 
first from the shores of Troy; V. 1, 1. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES 363 

2* Que, ve, ne, introducing a clause or phrase, are generally appended to 
the first word ; but if that word is a preposition, they are often appended to 
the next word : 

In forOque, and in the forum. Inter nOsque, and among us, 

678. N5ii, when it qualifies some single word, stands directly before 
tiiat word; but when it is particularly emphatic, or qualifies the entire 
clause, it sometimes stands at the beginning of the clause, and sometimes 
before the finite verb or before the auxiliary of a compound tense : 

Hom5 nOn prob&tissiinus, a man by no means the most approved. N6n fuii 
Juppiter metuendus, Jupiter was not to be feared, Pecania soltLta nOn est, 
the money. has not been paid. 

1. In general, in negative clauses the negative word, whether particle, 
verb, or noun, is made prominent : 

Nulla videbfttur aptior persdna, there seemed to be no more fitting char- 
acter. Nihil est melius, nothing is better. 

679. Inquam, sometimes Si5, introducing a quotation, follows one or 
more of the words quoted : 

Nihil habeO, inquit, quod acctlsem senectQtem, / have nothing, said Ju^ 
of which to accuse old age; c. 8en. 6, 18. 

680. The Vocative rarely stands at the beginning of a sentence. It 
usually follows an emphatic word : 

Yds, Quirltes, in vestra tGcta discedite, youy Romans, retire to your homes. 

ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES 

681. Clauses connected by coordinate conjunctions (315, 1) fol- 
low each other in the natural order of the thought, as in English : 

Sdl ruit et monies umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting, and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Gyg^ ft ndllO videbatur, ipse autem omnia vid^bat, Oyges 
was seen by no one, but he himself saw all things. 

682. A clause used as the Subject of a compound sentence (386, 2) 
generally stands at the Beginning of the sentence, and a clause used as 
the Predicate at the End : 

Quid dies ferat incertum est, what a day may bring forth is uncertain. 
Exitns fuit OrfttiOnis, sibT nQUam cum his amicitiam esse, the dose of the 
oration was, that he had no friendship with these men. 
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364 aYNTAX 

1. This arrangement is the same as that of the simple sentence ; see 964. 

2. Emphasis and euphony often have the same effect on the arrangement 
of clauses as on the arrangement of words ; see 665, 670. 

683. Clauses used as the Subordinate Elements of compound 
sentences admit three different arrangements. 

1. They are generally inserted within the principal clause, like the 
subordinate elements of a simple sentence: 

Ariovistus, ex equls ut coUoquerentur, postul&vit, Ariovistus demanded 
that they should converse on horseback; Caes. i, 48. Lihenter homines id 
quod volunt ci'€dunt, men mllingly believe that which they wish ; Caes. 8, 18, 6. 

2. They are often placed before the principal clause : 

Cum qulescunt, probant, while they are quiety they approve, Qoftlis sit 
animus, animus nescit, tJie soul knouts not what the soul is. 

NoTB. — TlilB arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause 
either refers back to the preceding sentence, or is preparatory to the thought 
of the principal clause. Hence Causal, Temporal, Conditional, and Conces- 
sive clauses often precede the principal clause, and in sentences composed 
of correlative clauses with is . . . qui, tftlis . . . qufilis, tantua . . . quantua, 
torn . . . cum, ita . . . ut, etc., the relative member, i.e. the clause with qui, 
quSLlia, quantus, oum, ut, etc., generally precedes. 

3. They sometimes follow the principal clause : 

Enltitur ut vincat, he strives t?Mt he may conquer. S6i efficit ut omnia 
flOreant, the sun causes cUl things to bloom. 

Note. — This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause 
is either intimately connected in thought with the following sentence, or ex- 
planatory of the principal clause. Hence, clauses of Purpose and Result 
generally follow the principal clause, as in the examples. 

684. When either the subject or the object is the same both in the 
Principal and in the Subordinate clause, it usually stands at or near the 
beginning of the sentence and is followed by the subordinate clause : 

HostCs ubi primum uostrOs equitCs cOnspexfirunt, celeriter nostrOs pertur- 
baverunt, the enemy ^ as soon as they saw our cavalry, quickly put our men to 
rout ; Oaes. 4, 12. Ilia ut potui tull, those things I endured as (well as) / could. 

1. When the object of the principal clause is the same as the subject of 
the subordinate clause, it usually stands at the beginning of the sentence : 

y6s mone6 ut fort! animO sitis, / counsel you to be of a courageous ^iriU 
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LATIN PERIODS 366 

685. Latin Periods. — A carefully elaborated Latin sentence con- 
sisting of one or more subordinate clauses inserted in the princi- 
pal clause, or placed before it, and so combined with it and with 
each other as to make one complete organic whole, is a Latin 
Period : 

Ut quod turpe est, id qnamyls occult^tur, tamen honestom fieri ntlllO modd 
potest ; sic quod honestum nOn est, id Utile ut sit effic! nOn potest, as that 
which is base^ although it may be concealed^ can in no way be made honors 
able^ so that which is not honorable can not by any possibility be made us^l ; 
c. Off. 8, 19. 78, 

Ut saepe liomines aegri morb5 gravl, cum aestU febrique iactantur, si 
aquam gelidam bibCrunt, primO relevarl videntur, deinde multO gravius 
Tehementiusque adfllctantur, sic hic morbus qui est in rS pUblica, relevfttus 
istlus poena, veliementius vivis reliquis ingravCscet, as men ill with a severe 
disease if they take cold water when they are tossed with heat and fever, often 
seem at first to be relieved but afterwards are much more grievously and vio- 
lently distressed^ so this disease which is in the republic, though alleviated 
by the punishment of this one, will gain greater strength while the rest are 
alive; c. c. i, i8,8i. 

Note 1. — The examples under 683, 1, and the first example under 684, are 
also short and simple illustrations of the periodic structure, so popular with 
Latin writers. 

Note 2. — For further illustration of the Latin Period, see Cicero's Third 
Oration against Catiline, 12, sed quoniam . . . pr5vidSre ; the Oration 
for the Poet Archias, 1, quod sS. haec . . • dSb&nus ; also Livy, 1, 6, Nu- 
mJtor inter primum tumultum . . . ostendit. 



PART v. — PROSODY 

686. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification. 

QUANTITT 

687. A syllable is long if it contains a diphthong or a long 
vowel, or is the result of contraction : haeo^ dioo, nil. 

L Pnte in composition is usually short before a yowel : praeactLtus. 
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366 PROSODY 

688. A syllable is long if its vowel is followed in the same 
word by a double consonant, or any two consonants except a 
mute and a liquid^: dux, senrtui, sunt. 

1. A syllable is also long before two consonants, even if only one of them 
belongs to that word ; ^d in the thesis (725) of a foot it is generally long 
before a double consonant or two single consonants at the beginning of the 
following word. 

NoTB 1. — The aspirate h never affects the quantity of a syllable. 

NoTB 2. — In the early poets a short final syllable ending in s often re- 
mains short before a word beginning with a consonant; sometimes, also, 
short final syllables ending in other consonants remain short in that situation. 

2. A syllable is long before 1 consonant, except in the compounds of 
iogum. Even in the compounds of iaoi5 with monosyllabic prepositions 
the first syllable is long, although i consonant is suppressed in writing; 
abici5, adici5. 

3. In the early poets many syllables, long by position in the Augustan 
poets, are sometimes short, as the first syllable of ecce, ille, imm5, nempe, 
ODmls, quippe. 

NoTB. — In Greek words a syllable with a vowel before a mute and a 
nasal is sometimes short: cyonus, TeomSssa. 

689. A syllable is short if its vowel is followed in the same 
word by another vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate h: 
dies, viae, nihil. But a few exceptions occur. 

1. For ft before another vowel, see 70, 8, and note proper names in flioB : 
aulfti, Qftius. 

2. For ft or 8 before a vowel, see 184 : difti, fid^ r^ spSf, and note 
Sheu and RhSa. 

3. For I or ! before a vowel, see 03, 4, 170, and 206 : flam, fiSbam, but 
fiexl ; ilUus, to^us, but alterius. Note also dins, Diftna. 

NoTB. — In Greek words, vowels are often long before vowels because long 
in the original : MSdSa, ftSr, AenSfta, TrSes. 

690. A syllable is common in quantity if its vowel, naturally 
short, is followed by a mute and a liquid: agri, patiis. 

1 Here the syllable is long by nature if the vowel is lonjf, but long only by 
position If the vowel is short. For the hidden quantity of vowels before two 
•ousonants or a double consonant, see 740. 
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QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES 367 

1. A syllable ending in a mute in the first part of a compound before a 
liquid at the beginning of the second part is long : ab-nimp5, ob-rog;5. 

2. In Plautus and Terence a syllable, not in a compound, is short before 
a mute and a liquid if its vowel is short. 



QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES 

691. Monosyllables are generally long: da, si, do, dos, pes, sis, 
b5s, par, soL But note the following exceptions : 

1. Enclitics : que, ve, ne, ce, te, pse, pte. 

2. Monosyllables in b, d, 1, m, t : ab, ad, fel, sum, et ; except sU, s51 
8. Ao, an, bis, c^^ cor, es, fao, ler, in, is, neo, os, per, ter, qais, vir, 

vas, and hlo and h6c in the Nominative and Accusative. 

692. In words of more than one syllable 

1. The final vowels i, o, and u are long; a, e, and y, short: 
audi, servo, fructu ; via, mare, misy. 

2. Final syllables in o are long ; in d, 1, m, n, r, t, short : illuo ; 
illud, consul, amem, carmen, amor, caput. 

Note. — D5nec and li6n are exceptions ; also final syllables in n and r in 
many Greek words. 

3. The final syllables as, es, and os are long; is, us, ys, short: 
amis, nubes, servos ; avis, bonus, chlamys. 

Note 1. — Plautus retains the original quantity of many final syllables 
usually short in the Augustan age. Thus the endings ft, ft, ftl, ftr, 5r, Is, 
fls, ftt, ftt. It, often stand in place of the later endings a, e, al, ar, or, is, ns, 
at, et, it. Some of these are retained by Terence, and occasionally by the 
Augustan poets. 

Note 2.. — Plautus and Terence often shorten final syllables after an 
accented short syllable : ama, dedi, domi, viro, pedes. 

Note 3. — In Plautus and Terence the doubling of a letter does not neces- 
sarily affect the quantity of the syllable : U in ille, mm in imm5. 

693. I final, usually long, is short in nisi, quasi ; common in mihl, tfbl, 
■ibi, ibi, ubi; and short or common in a few Qreek words. 

694. O final, usually long, is short in duo, ego, eho, cedo, cite, Ilicoy 
modo and its compounds, and sometimes in nouns of the Third Declension 
and in verbs, though rarely in the best poets. 
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695. A final, usually short, is long 

1. In the Ablative : m6iisft, bonft, ilia. 

2. In the Vocative of Greek nouns m fts : AenSft, PalUL 

3. In certain numerals : tiigintft, quadrftglntft, etc. 

4. In verbs and particles : amft, carft ; clroft, iuztft, anteft, frUstrft ; 
except ita, quia, h5ia, and puta used adverbially. 

696. E final, usually short, is long 

1. In the First and Fifth Declensions, and in Greek plurals of the Third 
Declension : epitome ; di6 ; tempS. Hence in hodiS, piidi6, postrldie, 
quSr6. 

2. In the singular Imperative Active of the Second Conjugation : mon6, 
dooS. But e is sometimes short in cavS, vidS, etc., and in the comic poets 
many dissyllabic Imperatives with a short penult shorten the ultimate : as 
habe, lube, mane, move, tace, tene, etc. 

3. In ferS, fermS, 6hS, and in adverbs from adjectives of the Second 
Declension : doctS, rSctS ; except bene, male, and sometimes in the early 
poets mazumS, probS, temerS. 

697. As final, usually long, is short in a few forms, chiefly Greek : anas, 
Areas, lampas ; Arcadas, h6r5as. 

698. Bs final, usually long, is short 

1. In the Nominative singular of the Third Declension with short increment 
(702) in the Genitive : miles, sometimes mnSs in Plautus, obses, interpies ; 
except abiSs, azlSs, pailSs, Cerfis, and compounds of pte, as b^>as. 

2. In penes and the compounds of es, as ades, potes. 

3. In a few Greek forms : Aroades, TrSades, Hippomanes. 

699. Os final, usually long, is short in compos, impos, exes, and a 
few Greek words : DSlos, melos. 

700. Is final, usually short, is long 

1. In plural cases : mSnsXs, v5bls. Hence forls, grfttlB, ingrftA. 

2. In Nominatives of the Third Declension, increasing long in the Geni- 
tive: Qnixis, Salamls. 

3. In the singular Present Indicative Active of the Fourth CJonjugatlon : 
andls. 

4. In the singular Present Subjunctive Active : poBsIs, veils, n5]Is. 

6. Sometimes in the singular of the Future Perfect and of the Perfect 
Subjunctive : amftveris' docueris. 

6. In early Latin sometimes in pulvls, cinls, and sanguis. 

NoTB. — MftviB, qnlvis, and utervls retain the quantity of vis. 
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QUANTITY IN INCREMENTS 369 

701. I7s final, usually short, is loDg (1) in Nominatives of the Third 
Declension increasing long in the Genitive : virttU, tellfls, but pains occurs 
in Horace ; (2) in the Fourth Declension, in the Grenitive singular, and in 
the plural : frUotfls ; and (3) generally in Greek words ending long hi the 
original : PanthOs, tripdo. 

QUANTITY IN INCREMENTS 

702. A word is said to increase in declension, when it has in any case 
more syllables than in the Nominative singular, and to have as many 
increments of declension as it has additional syllables : sermd^ sermd- 
nisy sermdnlbus.^ 

703. A verb is said to increase in conjugation, when it has in any 
part more syllables than in the second person singular of the Present 
Indicative Active, and to have as many increments of conjugation as it 
has additional syllables : amfls, amfttiB, am&bfitiB.* 

704. If there is but one increment, it is uniformly the penult; if there 
are more than one, they are the penult with the requisite number of syl- 
lables before it. The increment nearest the beginning of the word is 
called the First increment, and those following this are called suooea- 
sively the Second, Third, and Fourth increments.* 

Xnorementa of Deolensioii 

705. In the Increments of Declension, a and o are long ; e, I, v, 
and y, short : ^ ae^s, aetatlbus ; sermo, sennoniB ; puer, pueromm ; 
mfles, mDitiB ; f ulgur, f ulgurla ; ohlamys, ohlamydis. 

Note. — The quantity in the increments of Greek nouns Is beet learned 
from the dictionary. It is usually that of the original Greek. 

706. A, usually long in the increments of declension, Is short in the 
first increment (1) of masculines in al and ar: Hannibal, Hannibalia; 
Caesar, Caesaxia; (2) of nouns in a preceded by a consonant: daps, 
dapis ; Arabs, Arabia ; and (3) of Iflr, neotar, pflr ; mfts, vas ; sSl, lax, 
and a few other words. 

1 SermSnis, having one syllable more than sermS, has one increment, whUe 
aermGnibuB has two increments. 

s Amfttia has one increment, amftbfttls two. 

* In 8er-m5n-i-bii8, the first increment is m5n, the second 1 ; and in mon-u* 
e-rft-mus, the first is u, the second e, the third rft. 

^ Y occurs only in Greek words, and is long In the increments of noons in yn. 

HAKK. ULT. GRAM. — 26 
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707. O, usually long in the increments of declension, is short in the 
first increment (1) of neuters in the Third Declension: aequor, aequoris; 
tampus, temporis; (2) of nouns in s preceded by a consonant: (ops) 
opis ; and (3) of arbor, b5s, lepas ; oompoa, Impos, memor, immemc«. 

708. B, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment (1) of the Fifth Declension : difil, difimm, rfibus ; but note 
fidSl, rSl, spil ; and (2) of v6r, hfirfis, loouplSa, merofis, quifia, Inquita, 
requifia, plfiba, 18z, r8z. 

709. I, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the first 
increment (1) of words in Iz: rftdix, r&dlclB; and (2) of dla, IXa, via, 
Qulrla, SamnXa. 

710. 17, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment (1) of nouns in fla: ifla, ifbia; aaltla, aalfltia; pallia, 
palddia ; and (2) of fflr, (frfbc), frOgia, llix. 

Inoremaiita of Conjngatioii 

711. In the Increments of Conjugation (703) a, e, and o are 
long ; i and a short : amamiia, amenma, amatote ; regimiia, aumna. 

1. A, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is short in the first 
increment of the verb d5, dare : dabam, oircimidabam. 

2. E, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is generally short 
before r : amftveram, amftver5; regere, regexia ; see also 21S-821. 

3. I, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is generally long, 
except before a vowel, in the first increment of the Fourth Conjugation and 
of those verbs of the Third Conjugation which follow the analogy of the 
fourth : audlre, andivl, audltnm ; cupivi, ouplverat, cupltaa. 

4. Note also (1) almua, aitia ; vellmua, velltia ; ii51ite, ii51it5, ndK- 
t6te ; (2) the di£ferent persons of Ibam, Ib6, from e5 ; and (3) the endings 
rlmua and ritia of the Future Perfect and Perfect Subjunctive : amftveif- 
mna, am&veEltia. 

5. 17, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is long in the parti- 
cipial system : voldtnm, voldtiirua, amfttftma. 

QUANTITY OF DERIVATIVE ENDINGS 

712. Note the quantity of the following derivative endings: 

1. ftbrom, ftcmm, fttrum : 
fl&brum, simul&crum, arfttrum. 

2. «d5, Id5, tads ; ftg5, ig5, flg5 : 
dulcGdO, cupldo, sOlittLdO ; vorftgO, orIg5, aerQgO. 
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QUANTITY OF STEM SYLLABLES 371 

8. §la, He; Uls, «l8, iUia i 
querSla, ovile ; mortftlis, fidfilis, ouitUis. 
4. finiis, tans, Inns, dims, Qinis ; ftna, fina, 5iui, fina : 
urbftnuB, egenos, marlDus, patrOnus, tribflnus; membr&na, hab^na, an« 
nOna, lactLna. 

6. Alls, Gsas ; flvna, Ivns, tlvns : 

saltitftris, animOsus ; oct&vus, aestlvus, tempestlyns. 

6. fttos, fitna, Itos, 5tiui, fltas. 

ftlfttus, facetus, turritus, aegrOtus, corntitaB. 

7. SnI, Inl, GdI— in Distributives : 
septan!, quini, oct6nI. 

8. adSs, iadfis, id6s — in Patronymios 
Aeneadfis, Lftertiad^s, Tantalides. 

9. olns, ola, olnm; ulna, nla, ulnm; oqIub, oula, culnm — in Di- 
minutives : 

flliolns, flliola, fttriolum ; hortulus, viigula, oppidulum ; flOsculus, particula, 
mUnusculum. 

QUANTITY OF STEM SYLLABLES 

713. All simple verbs in 10 of the Third Conjugation have the stem 
syllable ^ short : oapl5, oiipl5, faol5, f odi5y fugld. 

714. Most verbs which form the Perfect in nl, except inceptives, have 
the stem syllable short : domd, seed, habe5, monedy aid, col5. 

715. Dissyllabic Perfects, Supines, and Perfect Participles generally 
have the first syllable long, unless short by position : luv5, Iflvl, Idtum ; 
fove5, f5vl, f5tain. 

1. Eight Perfects and ten Supines or Perfect Participles have the first 
syllable short : 

BibI, dedl, fidi, liqul,* scidi, stetl, stiti, tull ; eitum, datum, itum, litum, 
qoitom, ratum, mtum, satum, situm, statum. 

716. Trisyllabic Reduplicated Perfects generally have the first two 
syllables short unless the second is long by position : cad5, oeoldX; 
oan5y oeclnl; ctirr5, oucorrl; but note oaed5, oecldl 

1 That is, the syllable preceding the characteristio. 
*Iiiq:uI from liquaO: linquO has UquL 
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717. In general, inflected forms retain the quantity of stem syllables 
unchanged unless affected by position: avis, avem; nUMa, nliblum ; 
ImwiMy leTissimus. 

718. Derivatives generally retain the quantity of the stem syllables of 
thflir primitives : bonus, bonltfts ; tmimus, animdsus ; oXvis, olvicus. 

1. But remember that many roots have a strong form and a weak form 
rWO, 1): 

dic5 dico odium OdI 

dux, duolB dtLoO regO r6x, rSgis 

fldfis fido sedeO sMes 

homo hdmftnus tegO t^la 

lego lex, Idgis voc6 vOx, vOcis 

719. Compounds generally retain the quantity of their elements; 
ante-fer5, d6-dflc5, pr5-d(Lc5 ; but note dSier5 (de, iuro). 

1. Pr5 is generally shortened before I followed by a vowel : 

Prof&nus, prof&rl, proficlscor, profiteer, profugiO, profugus, profundus; 
but note prOferO and prOflciO. 

Note. — Pr5 is shortened in prooella, prooul, and in a few other words. 

2. At the end of a verbal stem compounded with faoi6 or ff5, e is gener- 
ally short : «oalefaoi5, calefiS, l&befaoi5, patefaoi5. 

3. I IB usually long in the first part of the compounds of diSs : merldlte, 
pzldifi, poBtridifi, oottldlfi, trlduum. 

4. Hodi6, quaai, quoque, and aiquidem have the first syllable short. 

VERSIFICATION 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT 

720. Latin Versification is based upon Quantity. Syllables are 
combined into certain metrical groups called Feet, and feet, singly 
or in pairs, are combined into Verses.* 

1 Modern yersiflcatlon is based upon Accent. An English verse is a regular 
combination of Accented and Unaccented syllables, bnt a Latin verse is a similar 
combination of Long and Short syllables. The rhythmic accent, or ictos (724), 
in Latin depends entirely upon quantity. Compare the following lines : 

Teir me I not', in I monm'-fnl I num'-bers. 

Life' is I bnt' an I emp'-ty I dream'. 

Tru'^i- I tur'di- | fe' di- | €'. 

At'fl- I des'et I in'-go- I ni'. 

Observe that in the English lines the accent, or ictus, falls upon the same syllables 
as in prose» while in the Latin it falls uuiformly upon long syllables. 
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1. In quantity or time the unit of measure, called a Time or Mora, is a 
short syllable indicated either by a curve kj or by an eighth note in music, N. 

^ A long syllable has in general twice the value of a short syllable, and is 
indicated either by the sign _, or by a quarter note in music, J. 

2. Triseme. — A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have the 
value of three short syllables, indicated by the sign i_, or J . 

8. Tetraseme. — A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have 
the value of four short syllables, indicated by i_j, or ^. 

4. A long syllable is sometimes shortened so as to have approximately 
^ the value of a short syllable, and is marked by the sign > ; and two short 

syllables sometimes seem to have approximately the value of one, and are 
marked sj^. Syllables thus used are said to have Irrational time. 

5. The final syllable of a verse, often called syllaba anceps {donbtful 
ayllahle)^ may generally be either long or short at the pleasure of the poet. 

721. The feet of most frequent occurrence in the best Latin 
? poets are 

1. Febt op Four Timbs or Four Morab 
Dactyl one long and two short ^\j sj J J^J^ carmina 
Spondee two long syllables J J l6gte 



2. Fbbt op Thrbb Timbs or Thrbb Morab 

Trochee 1 one long and one short \j J J^ 

Iambus one short and one long yj _ ^J 

Tribrach three short syllables \j kj \j 



J^// 



NoTB 1. — To these may be added the following : 

Ditrochee 
Greater Ionic 



Anapaest v^ w — bonitfis 

Proceleusmatio \j kj kj \j calefacit 

Bacchius yj dolOrGs 

Cretic -« v/ — mllitSs 

Diiambus \j^\j^ amoenltfts 



Lesser Ionic 
Choriambus 



\J v-^ 

\j \j 

\j \j 

_ V-' v-^ — 



legis 

parens 

dominos 



clvitfttis 
sententia 
adulfiscSns 
impatiens^ 



NoTB 2. — A DIpody is a group of two feet ; a Tripody, of three ; a 
Tetrapody, of four; etc. A Trihemimeris is a group of three half feet, 
i.e. a foot and a half; a Penthemimeris, of two and a half; a Hephthe- 
mimeris, of three and a half ; eto. 

1 Sometimes called Choree. 

s Most feet of foar syllables are only compounds of dissyllabic feet. Thns the 
Diiambus is a double Iambus ; the Ditrochee, a double Trochee; the Choriambos, 
a Trochee (Choree) and an Iambus. 
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722. Metrical Bqnivalents. — A long syllable may be resolved 
into two short syllables, as equivalent to it in quantity, or two 
short syllables may be contracted into a long syllable. The forms 
thus produced are metrical equivalents of the original feet. 

Note. — Tbus the dactyl becomes a spondee by contracting the two short 
syllables into one long syllable ; the spondee becomes a dactyl by resolving 
the second syllable, or an anapaest by resolving the first Accordingly, the 
dactyl, the spondee, and the anapaest are metrical equivalents. In like 
manner the iambus, the trochee, and the tribrach are metrical equivalents. 

723. In certain kinds of verse admitting irrational time (790, 4), 
spondees, dactyls, and anapaests are shortened so that they have 
approximately the time of a trochee or of an iambus, and thus become 
metrical equivalents of each of these feet. 

1. A spondee used for a trochee is called an Irrational Trochee, and is 
marked — >. 

.2. A spondee used for an iambus is called an Irrational Iambus, and is 
marked > — . 

3. A dactyl used for a trochee is called a Cyclic Dactyl, and is marked 
-\j v>' or wvy. 

4. An anapaest used for an iambus is called a Cyclic Anapaest, and is 
marked ^ vy— or vy^ . 

724. Ictus, or Rhjrthmic Accent — As in the pronunciation of a word 
one or more syllables receive a special stress of voice called accent, so in 
the pronunciation of a metrical foot one or more syllables have a special 
prominence called Rhythmic Accent, or Ictus. 

1. Feet consisting of both long and short syllables have the ictus uni- 
formly on the long syllables, unless used as equivalents for other feet 

2. Equivalents take the ictus of the feet for wliich tbey are used. 

Note 1. — Thus the spondee, when used for the dactyl, takes the ictus of 
the dactyl, Le. on the first syllable ; but when used for Uie anapaest, it takes 
the ictus of the anapaest, i.e. on the last syllable. 

Note 2. — When two short syllables of an equivalent take the place of a 
long syllable in the thesis, the ictus is marked upon the first of these sylla- 
bles. Thus a tribrach used for an iambus is marked ^ 6 v>* 

725. Thesis and Arsis. — In every foot the syllable which has the 
ictus is called the Thesis (putting down), and the rest of the foot is 
called the Arsis {raising)A 

^ Greek writers on versification originally used the terms ipais and 9fVis of 
ToUing and putting down the foot in marcliing or in beating time. Tboa the 
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736. Rhythmic Series. — A group of feet forming a single rhythmic 
unit by the predominance of one ictus over the i*est is called a Rhythmic 
Series, or Colon. 

1. A Rhythmic Series may consist of two, three, four, five, or six feet, 
but never of more than six. 

727. Verses. — A verse consists of a single rhythmic series, or 
of a group of two or three series so united as to form one distinct 
and separate whole, usually written as a single line of poetry. It 
has one characteristic or fundamental foot, which determines the 
ictus for the whole verse. 

NoTB 1. — Thus every dactylic verse has the ictus on the first syllable of 
each foot, because the Dactyl has the ictus on that syllable. 

Note 2. — A verse consisting of a single rhythmic series is called Mono- 
colon ; of two, Dicolon ; of three, Tricolon. 

Note 3. — Two verses sometime unite and form a compound verse (746). 

728. Caesura or Caesural Pause. — Most Latin verses are divided 
metrically into two nearly equal parts, each of which forms a rhythmic 
series. The pause, however slight, which separates these parts is called 

1. A Caesura,* or a Caesural Pause, when it occurs within a foot (786). 

2. A Diaeresis, wheif it occurs at the end of a foot (786, 2 and 3). 

Note 1. — Some verses consist of three parte thus separated by caesura or 
diaeresis. 

Note 2. — The term caesura is often made to include both the Caesura 
proper and the Diaeresis. The chief pause in the line is often termed the 
Principal Caesura or simply the Caesura. 

729. The full metrical name of a verse consists of three parts. The 
first designates the characteristic foot, the second gives the number of 
feet or measures, and the third shows whether the verse is complete or 
incomplete. Thus 

1. A Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic is a dactylic verse of six feet 
(Hexameter), all of which are complete (Acatalectic). 

Thesis was the accented part of the foot, and the Arsis the nnaccented part. The 
Bomans, however, applied the terms to raising and lowering the voice in reading. 
Thus Arsis came to mean the accented part of the foot, and Thesis the unaccented 
part. Bat most scholars at present deem it advisable to restore the terms to their 
original meaning, though some still prefer to use them in the sense in which the 
Roman grammarians employed them. 

1 Caeefira (from caed5, to cut) means a cutting; it cuts or divides the foot 
and the verse into parts. 
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2. A Trochaio Dimeter Catalectic is a trochaic yerse of two measures 
(Dimeter), the last of which is incomplete (Catalectic). 

Note 1. — A verse with a Dactyl as its characteristic foot is called Dac- 
tylic ; with a Trochee, Trochaic ; with an Iambus, Iambic ; etc 

Note 2. ~ A verse consisting of one measure is called Monometer ; of two, 
Dimeter ; of three, Trimeter ; of four, Teti-ameter ; of five, Pentameter ; of 
six. Hexameter. 

Note 3. — A verse which closes with a Complete measure Is called Acata- 
lectic ; with an Incomplete measure, Catalectic ; with an excess of syllables. 
Hypermetrical. 

Note 4. — The term Acatalectic is often omitted, as a verse may be 
assumed to be complete unless the opposite is stated. 

Note 6. — A Catalectic verse is said to be Catalectic in syllabamj in disyl- 
labum, in trisyllabumj according as the incomplete foot has one, two, or 
three syllables. 

Note 6. — Verses are sometimes briefly designated by the number of feet 
or measures which they contain. Thus, Hexameter (verse of six measures) 
sometimes designates the Dactylic Hexameter AcatalectiCi and Senarius 
(verse of six feet), the Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic. 

3. In reading catalectic verses, a pause is introduced in place of the 
lacking syllable or syllables. 

4. A Pause or Rest equal to a short syllable is marked A > & Pause 
equal to a long syllable is marked 7^. 

730. Verses and stanzas are often designated by names derived from 
celebrated poets. Thus Alcaic is derived from Alcaeus; Archilochian, 
from Archilochus ; Sapphic, from Sapph5 ; Glyconic from Glycon, etc. 

Note. — Verses sometimes receive a name from the kind of subjects to 
which they are applied : as Heroic, applied to heroic subjects ; Paroemiac, 
to proverbs, etc. 

731. A Stanza or Strophe is a combination of two or more verses into 
one metrical whole ; see 747, 1, 2, etc. 

Note. — A stanza of two lines or verses is called a Distich ; of three, a 
Tristich ; of four, a Tetrastich. 

732. Rhythmical Reading. — In reading Latin verse care must be 
taken to preserve the words unbroken, to show the quantity of the sylla- 
bles, and to mark the poetical ictus. 

733. Figures of Prosody. — The ancient poets sometimes allowed 
themselves, in the use of letters and syllables, certain liberties generally 
termed Figures of Prosody. 
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1. Slision. — A final vowel, a final diphthong, or a final m with the 
preceding vowel, is generally elided^ befoi-e a word beginning with 
a vowel or with h: 

MOnstr™* horrend^™ Inf6rm« ingCns. Verg. 

NoTB 1. —Final e in the interrogative ne is sometimes dropped before a 
consonant: Pyrrhlh* connflbia oarvfts? \erg. 

Note 2. — In the early poets, final s before a consonant is often so far 
suppressed that it fails to make position with the following consonant: ex 
omnibus rfibas. 

NoTB 3. — The elision of a final m with the preceding vowel is sometimes 
called Ecthlipsis or Synaloepha. 

Note 4. — The elision of a final vowel or diphthong is sometimes called 
Synaloepha, or, if at the end of a line, Synapheia. 

2. Hiatns. — A final vowel or diphthong is sometimes retained before 
a word beginning with a vowel, especially in the thesis of a foot. It is 
regularly retained in the interjections d, heu, and pr5. 

NoTs. — In the arsis, and in early Latin even in the thesis, a final long 
vowel or diphthong is sonietimes shortened before a short vowel instead of 
being elided ; see Verg. Aen. 3, 211 ; 6, 607. 

3. Synizesis. — Two syllables are sometimes contracted into one: 
deinde, iidem, usdem. 

NoTB 1. — In the different parts of dfisom, ee is generally pronounced as 
one syllable : deSsae, deest, deerat, etc .; so el in the verb anteeO : an- 
tmre, antmrem. 

Note 2. — I and a before vowels are sometimes used aa consonants with 
the sound of y and w. Thus axiete becomes aryete ; tennfis becomes 
tenwfis. 

Note 8. — In Plautus and Terence, Synizesis is used with great freedom. 

Note 4. — The contraction of two syllables into one is sometimes called 
Synaeresis. 

4. DialyBia. — In poetry, two syllables usually contracted into one are 
sometimes kept distinct : aurfti for aorae, soluendoa for solvendus. 

NoTs 1. — Dialysis properly means the Resolution of one syllable into 
two, but the Latin poets seldom, if ever, actually make two syllables out of 
one. The examples generally explained by dialysis are only ancient forms, 
used for effect or convenience. 

Note 2. — Dialysis is sometimes called Diaeresis. 

1 That is, partially suppressed. In reading, it should be lightly and indistinctly 
sounded, and blended with the following syllable, as in English poetry : 
** Tb« eternal years of Ood are hers." 
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5. Diastole. — A syllable usually short is sometimes long, especially in 
the thesis of a foot : Priamidta for Priamidta. 

6. Systole. — A syllable usually long is sometimes short: tolemnt 
for tulirunt. 

7. Syncope. — An entire foot is sometimes occupied by a single long 
syllable ; see 790, 3. ' 

Note. — In reading syncopated verses, the long syllable must of course 
be allowed to occupy the time of an entire foot 

VARIETIES OF VERSE 
DactjUc Hexameter 

734. All Dactylic Verses consist of Dactyls and their metrical 
equivalents, Spondees. The ictus is on the first syllable of every 
foot. 

735. The Dactylic Hexameter^ consists of six feet. The first 
four are either Dactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, and the 
sixth a Spondee (720, 5).* The scheme is,* 

^\70 I ji vTw I ^ vTw I jL\70 I A \j\j I j1^.* 
Quadrupe- | dante pu- | trem soni- | ttt quatit | ungula | campuoL Ywg, 
Arma vi- | rumque ca- I n6 TrO- 1 iae qui | primus ab | Oris. Verg. 
infan- | dum re- | gina tu- 1 bte reno- 1 vftre do- 1 l6rem. Verg. 
nU^ in- I ter 86- I 8fi m&g- | n& vl | bracchia | tollunt Verg.< 

^ This is at once the most important and the most ancient of all the Qreek and 
Roman meters. The most beautiful and finished Latin Hexameters are found in 
the works of Vergil and Ovid. 

> The Dactylic Hexameter in Latin is here treated as Acatalectic, as the Latin 
poets seem to have regarded the last foot as a genuine Spondee, thus making the 
measure complete. Some anthorities, however, treat the verse as Catalectic, and 
mark the last foot Z.\j A- 

* In this scheme the sign ' marks the ictus (784), and Ow denotes that the 

original Dactyl, marked _ ww, may become by contraction a Spondee, marked 
, i.e. that a Spondee may be used for a Dactyl (728). 

4 Expressed in musical characters, this scale is as follows : 

jp\jp\jp\jp\JJl\JJ 

The notation J Js means that, instead of the original maasore J J^, the 

equivalent J ^ may be used. 

« The final I of ilU is elided ; see 788, 1. 

< With these lines of Vergil compare the following Hexameters from the Eran- 
geline of Longfellow : 
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1. The Boheme of dactylic hexameters admits sixteen Tarieties, produced 
by varying the relative number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. 

2. Effect of Diictyle. — Dactyls produce a rapid movement, and are adapted 
to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement, and are adapted to 
grave subjects. But the best effect is produced in successive lines by variety 
in the number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. 

8. Spondaic Line. — The Hexameter sometimes takes a Spondee in the 
fifth place. It is then called Spondaic, and generally has a Dactyl as its 
fourth foot : 

C&ra de- 1 um subo- 1 Ite mftg- 1 num lovia | incrfi- 1 mentum. Verg. 

NoTB. — In Vergil, spondaic lines are used much more sparingly than in 
the earlier poets,^ and generally end in words of three or four syllables, as 
in Inor to ie u l um above. 

736. Caesnra, or Caeanral Pause. — The favorite caesura! pause of 
the Hexameter is after the thesis or in the arsis of the third foot': 

Armft- 1 U ten- | dunt ; ) it | cl&mor et | agmine | facto. Verg. 
Infan- | dum, rfi- 1 gina, || iu- 1 bte reno- 1 vftre do- 1 lOrem. Verg. 

Note. — In the first line the caesural pause, marked ||, is after tandunt, 
after the thesis of the third foot ; and in the second line, after rSglna, in the 
arsis of the third foot. A caesura after the thesis of a foot is termed a Mas- 
culine caesura, while a caesura in the middle of the arsis is termed a Feminine 
caesura.' 

1. The Caesural Pause is sometimes in the fourth foot, and then an addi- 
tional pause is often introduced in the second : 

Credide- 1 rim ; | vfir | illud e- 1 rat, v6r | mftgnus a- 1 g6bat Veig. 

2. Bucolic Diaeresis. — A pause called the Bucolic Diaeresis, because origi- 
nally used in the pastoral poetry of the Greeks, sometimes occurs at the end 
of the fourth foot : 

This is the forest primeval ; bat where are the hearts that beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the huntsman ? 

^ A single poem of Catullas, about half as long as a book of the Aeneid, con- 
tains more spondaic lines than all the works of Vergil. 

* That is, the first rhythmic series ends at this point. This paose is always at 
the end of a word, and may be so very slight as in most cases not to interfere with 
the sense, even if no mark of panctoation is reqnlred ; but the best verses are so 
ooDStructed that the caesnral pause coincides with a pause in the sense. 

s The Mascaline Caesura is also called the Strong or the Syllabic Caesura ; th» 
Feminine, the Weak or the Trochaic Caesura. Caesuras are often named from 
the place which they occupy in the line. Thus a caesura after the thesis of the 
seooDd foot is called Trihemimeral ; after the thesis of the third, Penthemimeral ; 
after the thesis of the fourth. Hephthemimeral. 
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Ingen- 1 tern oae- 1 16 soni- 1 turn dedit ; || inde te- 1 cQta& Yttg. 

Note. — The Bucolic Diaeresis, or Caesura, though often employed hj 
Juvenal, was in general avoided by the best Lathi poets, even in treating 
pastoral subjects. Vergil, even in his Buoolios, uses it very sparingly. 

3. A diaeresis at the end of the third foot without any proper caesural 
pause is regarded as a blemish in the verse : 

Pulveru- I lentus e- 1 quis f urit ; || omnte | arma re- 1 qulnint. Verg. 

4. The ending of a word within a foot always produces a caesura. A line 
may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only one of these is marked 
by any perceptible pause : 

Arma vi- 1 rumque ca- | n6, ) Tr6- | iae qui | primus ab | Oris. Verg. 

Note. — Here there is a caesura in every foot except the last, but only one 
of these — that after oaii5, in the third foot — has the caesural pause. 

6. The caesura, with or without the pause, is an important feature in every 
hexameter. A line without it is prosaic in the extreme : 

ROmae | moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armls. Enn. 

Note 1. —The Penthemimeral caesura has great power to impart melody 
to the verse, but the best effect is produced when it is aided by other caesu- 
ras, as in 4 above. 

Note 2. — A happy effect is often produced by combining the Hephthe- 
mimeral caesura with the Trihemimeral : 

Inde to- I rO II pater | Aen6- j Ss || sic | Grsus ab | altO. Verg. 

737. The ictus often falls upon unaccented syllables, especially in the 
third foot, but in the fifth and sixth feet it generally falls upon accented 
syllables ; see examples under 785. 

738. The last word of the hexameter is generally either a dissyllable 
or a trisyllable. 

Note 1. — Two monosyllables at the end of a line are not particularly 
objectionable, and sometimes even produce a happy effect : 

Praecipi- | tant cQ- 1 rae, || tur- | b&taque | fQnere | m6ns est Veiy. 

Note 2. — In Vergil, twenty -one lines, apparently hypermetrical (7J9, 
note 3), are supposed to elide a final vowel or a final em or om before the 
initial vowel of the next line ; see Aen. 1, 332 ; Geor. 1, 296. 
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^ Other Daotyllo Verses 

739. Dsctylic Pentameter.^ — The Dactylic Pentameter consists of two 
Dactylic Trimeters — the first syncopated or catalectic, the second cata- 
iectic — separated by a diaeresis. Ther Spondee may take the place of 
the Dactyl in the first part, bnt not in the second : 

ZCTOl^wvi/l Z7^ l^wv^l /.ovyliA, or 

Admoni- | tQ coe- | pi Q fortior | esse tu- 1 6. Ovid. 

1. Elegiac Distich. — The Elegiac Distich consists of the Hexameter 
followed by the Pentameter : 

Sfimise- 1 polta vi- 1 rum n cor- | vis feri- 1 untar a* | rfttrls 
Ossa, ru- | ln(^ | sfts g occulit | herba do- 1 rnOs. ovid. 

Note. — Elegiac composition should be characterized by grace and ele- 
gance. Both members of the distich should be constructed in accordance 
with the most rigid rules of meter, and the sense should be complete at the 
end of the couplet. Ovid and TibuUus furnish us the best specimens of this 
style of composition. 

2. The Dactylic Tetrameter is identical with the last four feet of the 

hexameter : 

Ibimus I 6 sod- 1 1, comi- | tSsque. Hor. 

NoTB. — In compound verses, as in the Greater Archilochian, the tetram- 
eter in composition with other meters has a Dactyl in the fourth place ; 
see 746, 10. 

3. The Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic, also known as the Lesser Archilo- 
chian, is identical with the second half of the dactylic pentameter : 

Arbori- | busque co- 1 mae. Hor. 

1 The name Pentameter Is founded on the .uicient diyision of the line into five 
feet ; the first and second being Dactyls or Spondees, the third a Spondee, the 
fourth and fifth Anapaests. 

s In musical characters : 

^J^\S^ s\Jf\Js ^^ /^N /,or 

Thus in reading Pentameters, a pause may be introduced after the long syllable 
in the third foot, or that foot may be lengthened so as to fill the measure ; see 
729, 3. 
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Troobaio V«rae 

740. The Trochaic Dipodj, the unit of measure in trochaic verse, 
consists of two trochees, the second of which is sometimes irrational 
(790, 4), i.e. it sometimes has the form of a Spondee with the time 
of a Trochee. The first foot has a heavier ictus than the second : 

/.v>/.d or J^J/ 

Note 1.— By the ordinary law of equivalentB a Tribrach C kj kj may take 
the place of the Trochee Z. \j% and an apparent Anapaest ^ w > the place 
of the irrational Trochee Z. >*^ In proper names a cyclic Dactyl Ajt \j 
or /. vAy (7M, 3) may occur in either foot 

NoTB 2. — In Dactylic verse the unit of measure is a foot, but in Trochaic, 
Iambic, and Anapaestic verses it is a Dipody, or pair of feet 

Note 3. — A syllable called Anacrusis {upward heal) is sometimes pr&> 
fixed to a trochaic verse. It is separated from the following measure by 
the mark • . 

741. The Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic consists of two Trochaic Dipo- 
dies with the last foot incomplete. In Horace it admits no equivalents, 
and has the following scheme : 

Z. w «- o I Z. vy w 
Aula divi- j tem manet Hor. 

Note. — A Trochaic Tripody occurs in the Greater Aiohilochian ; see 
745, 10. 

1. The Alcaic Enneasyllabio verse which forms the third line in the 
Alcaic stanza is a Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis: 

d : j1 vy - e I Ji ^ « o 
Pu- 1 er quis ex an- 1 1ft capillls. Hor. 

2. The Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic, or Septenarius, consists of four 
Trochaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. There is a diaeresis at 
the end of the fourth foot, and in the best poets the incomplete dipody 
admits no equivalents : 

Oris amet qui | ndmqu"" am&vit Q qnfqu* amftvit | cr4s amet Panrig. Yen. 

1 Tbns in the second foot of a trochaic dipody the poet may ose a Trochee, a 
Tribrach, a Spondee, or an Anapaest; bat the Spondee and the Anapaest are 
pronounced in the same time, approximately, as the Trochee or the Tribraoli. 

s Only the leading ictns of each dipody Is here marked. 
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Note 1. — This is simply the union of two Trochaic Dimeters, the first 
acatalectic and the second catalectic, separated by diaeresis.^ 

KoTB 2. — In LaUn this verse is used chiefly in comedy, and accordingly 
admits great license in the use of feet In Plautus and Terence the tribrach 
C \j \j ^ admitted in any foot except ahe last, and the irrational trochee 
/. >, cyclic dactyl -^ vy or /. ^a^, and the apparent anapaest C \j> 
may occur in any foot except the last two. Plautus admits the proceleus- 
matic ^ vy v^ in the first foot. Later writers, as Varro, Seneca, and the 
author of Pervigilium Veneris, conform much more strictly to the normal 
scheme. 

8. The Trochaic Tetrameter Acatalectic, or Octonarius, consists of four 
complete Trochaic Dipodies, with a diaeresis at the end of the second dipody : 

Ipse summls | saxis fixus y asperls &- 1 vtecerfttus. £nn. 

NoTB. — This verse in Latin is used chiefiy in the early comedy, where 
it admits great license in the use of feet. In Plautus and Terence the tri- 
brach. Irrational trochee, cyclic dactyl, and apparent anapaest may occur in 
any foot except the last, and any of them, except the cyclic dactyl, may 
occur in the last foot. 

Iambic Verse 

742. The Iambic Dipody, the measure of Iambic verse, consists of 
two iambi, the first of which has a heavier ictus than the second and is 
sometimes irrational (790, 4) : 

diloZ. or / J/ J 

743. 1. The Iambic Trimeter, also called Senarius, consists of three 
Iambic Dipodies. The caesura is usually in the third foot, but may be 
in the fourth: eZv^-|djlw«|djlw^« 

Quid obseriU | tis || auribus | fundis precte? Hor. 
Hfts inter epu- 1 Ifts g ut iuvat | pfistAs ov6s. Hor.< 

1 Compare the correspoDding English measure, in which the two parts appear at 
separate lines: n^^. ^^ g,.^^ m^n I ^j. remind as 

We' can make our | lives' sablime. 
And', departing, | leave' behind as 
Foot'prints on the | sands' of time. 

'This same scheme, divided thus, ^:jlvy_d I Z.v^^d| Z.v>-.A> 
represents Trochaic Trimeter Catalectic with Anaorosis. Thos all iambic verses 
may be treated as trochaic verses with Anacrusis. 

< Compare the English Alexandrine, the last line of the Spenserian stansa : 

When Pboe'bos UfU | bis bead* oat of ( the win'ter's wave. 
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384 PROSODY 

NoTB 1. — Id Proper Names a Cyclic Anapaest is admisBible in any foot 
except tlie last, but must be in a single word. 

Note 2. — In Horace the only feet freely admitted are the Iambus and 
the Spondee ; their equivalents, the tribrach, the dactyl, and the anapaest, 
are used very sparingly. 

Note 3.— In Comedy great liberty is taken, and the tribrach \j C \j% 
irrational iambus > jl, apparent dactyl > C \^% cyclic anapaest yj sj^ or 
v^^ ^ , and proceleusmatic ^s^ w w are admitted in any foot except the 
last 

Note 4.— The Choliambus is a variety of Iambic Trimeter with a Tro- 
chee In the sixth foot ' : 

Miser Catul- 1 le dteinis | inepUre. (Dutol. 

2. The Iambic Trimeter Catalectic occurs in Horace with the following 

scheme : 

d ji w - I e Z vy - I vy ^ o 

Vocfttus at- 1 que nOn voc&> | tus audit Hor. 

Note. —The Dactyl and the Anapaest are not admissible; the Tribrach 
occurs only in the second foot 

8. The lambio Dimeter consists of two Iambic Dipodies ? 

Quemntur in | silvls avte. Hor. 
Ast ego vicis- 1 sim rIserO. Hor. 

Note 1. — Horace admits the Dactyl only In the first foot, the Tribrach 
only in the second, the Anapaest not at all. 

Note 2. — The Iambic Dimeter is sometimes catalectic 

4. The Iambic Tetrameter consists of four Iambic Dipodies. It belonga 
cniefly to comedy : 

Quantum intell6x- 1 ! modo senis sententiam | dd nftptils. T«r. 

Note 1. ->The Iambic Tetrameter is sometimes catalectic: 

Quot commod&s I r6s attull ? n quot autem ad6- 1 ml oQrfts. T«r. 

Note 2. — Plautus and Terence admit the same substitutions as in Iambic 
Trimeter (748, note 3). 

' Choliambus, or Scazou, means lai^xe or limping lamfms, and is so called from 
its limping movement. It is also explained as a Trochaic Trimeter Acatalectic 
with AnacroBis, and with syncope (788, 7) in the fifth foot The example here 
given may be represented thus : \j : ^\j .^\j { ^sj .^\j \ ld«.Q. 
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VARIETIES OF VERSE 385 

Ionic Veroe 

744. The Ionic Verse in Horace consists entirely of Lesser Ionics. It 
may be either Trimeter or Dimeter : 

\j \j -^ I \j Kj ^ |ww^_ 

Neqne pQgnO | neque s^gni I pede victus ; 
Catus Idem | per apertum. Uor. 

NoTB 1. -^ In this verse the last syllable is not common, but is often long 
only by position. Thus as in viotus is long before o in catas. 

Note 2. — The Ionic Tetrameter Catalectic, also called Sotadean Verse, 
occurs chiefly In comedy. It consists in general of Greater Ionics, but in 
Martial it has a Ditrochee as the third foot ; 

H&B cum gemi- 1 nft compede | dedicat car- 1 tends. Mart 

Logaoedio Verse 

745. Logaoedic^ Verse is a special variety of Trochaic Verse. The 
Irrational Trochee /. >, the Cyclic Dactyl -^ ^ or /. ^.^, and the Synco- 
pated Trochee i_ (738, 7) are freely admitted. It has an apparently light 
ictus.' The following varieties of Logaoedic verses appear in Horace : 

1. The Adonic: 

A.w|Zw or J^ ^\ ^ J" 
Montis 1- i mftgO. linr 
NoTB. — Some scholars regard the Adonic as a tripody with the following 
scheme : A^ w | Li I ^ A- 

2. The Aristophanic or the First Pherecratic • : 

A.oi^v.1^^ or ji/ij;i J/ 

car neque | mlli- 1 t&ris. iior. 

i From \iyos, prose^ and iotS^, 9ong, applied to verses which resemble prose. 

3 The free use of long syllables Id the Arsis causes the poetical ictus on the 
Thesis to appear less prominent. 

' Pherecratic, Qlyconic. and Asclepiadean verses may be explained as Ghori- 
ambie : 

Pherecratic ^w^^lv/Z. |C/A 

First Glyconic Z^w^l^j^lwi 
Asclepiadean -^>| ^v/v^jI I Z.^wXlw^ 

BABK. LAT. GBAM. — 26 
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386 PBOSODT 

NoTB 1. — The scheme of the Aristophanic is sometimes written thus: 

Ay v^ I ^ ^ I |/ I jl A. 

NoTB 2. — Pherecratic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoe- 
dic Tripody. It is called the First or Second Pherecratic, according as its 
Dactyl occupies the first or the second place in the verse. In each form it 
may be Acatalectic or Catalectic : 

First -A v-^ I ^ v/ I ^ w or catalectic -A vy I Z. v^ | ^ A 

Second. ^>\A^kj\^^ or catalectic j1 > | A^ w | ^ A 

In Logaoedic verse the term Basis or Base, marked x , is sometimes applied 
to the foot or feet which precede the Cyclic Dactyl. Thus, in the Second 
Pherecratic, the first foot _ > is the base. 

3. The Second Glyconic^ Catalectic : 

^>|-^v.|^v.|^A or J/I Xl/lj/lj*' 
DOnec I grfttus e- | ram ti- | bT. Hor. 

NoTB 1. — Gly conic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic 
Tetrapody. It is called the First, Second, or Third Glyconic, according as 
its dactyl occupies the first, second, or third place in the verse. In each 
form h may be either acatalectic or catalectic. 

Note 2. —The Second Glyconic sometimes has Syncope in the third foot. 

4. The Lesser Asclepiadean ^ consists of a syncopated Second Phere- 
cratic and a catalectic First Pherecratic : 

^> I A/ vy I L- B A/vy I Z v/ I ^ A 
MaecG- I nSs ata | vis ) edite | r6gi- | bus. Hor. 

5. The Greater Asclepiadean consists of a syncopated Second Phere- 
cratic, a syncopated Adonic, and a catalectic First Pherecratic : 

/ > I A vy 1 1_ A w I L- I Avy I ^ v/ I :^ A 
Sen pia- I r€s hie- | m6s, || sen tribu- | it || luppiter | ulti- 1 mam. Hor. 

6. The Lesser Sapphic is a logaoedic pentapody with the dactyl in the 
third foot: i • ^ • / , ^ i v 

Namque | me sil- | va lupusj In Sa- 1 binft. Hor. 

7. The Greater Sapphic consists of two Glyconics, — a Third and a 
catalectic First, — with Syncope in each : 

Inter | aequS^ | ies equi- | tat, || Gallica | nee lu- | p&- 1 tis. Hor. 
1 See p. 886, footnote 3. 
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VARIETIES OF VERSE 387 

8. The Lesser Alcaic is a logaoedic Tetrapody with dactyls in the 
first two feet : ^ ^ 

Purpure- 1 van- 1 as co- 1 lOre. Hor. 

9. The Greater Alcaic is a catalectic logaoedic Pentapody with ana- 
crusis aud with the dactyl in the third foot : 

Vi- : dte ut I altft | stet nive | candi- | dam. Hor. 

10. The Greater Archilochian consists of a Dactylic Tetrameter (789, 2) 
followed by a Trochaic Tripody. The first three feet are either dactyls 
or spondees ; the fourth, a dactyl ; and the last three, trochees : 

Yltae I snmma bre- 1 tIb spem | nOs vetat, H inco- | hftre | longain. Hor. 

Note 1. — This verse may be explained either as Logaoedic or as Com- 
poand. With the first explanation, the Dactyls are cyclic and the Spondees 
have irrational time ; with the second explanation, the first member of the 
verse has the Dactyl as its characteristic foot and the second member the 
Trochee ; see 737, note 3. 

Note 2. — The Phalaecean, not found in Horace, is a Logaoedic Pentap- 
ody, with the dactyl in the second foot : 

NOn est | vivere, | sed va- | l6re | vita. Mart 

NoTB 8. — The Second Priapean, not foand in Horace, consists of a syn- 
copated Second Glyconic and a catalectic Second with Syncope : 

^d I A./V/ I Jl v/ I L- 1 ^ ^ I A/vy I L- I i A 
Qaercus | ftrida | rCksU- 1 eft cOnfOr- | mftta se | cQ- 1 rL CatoL 

Compound Meterm 
746. The following compound meters occur in Horace : 

1. The lambelegus consists of an Iambic Dimeter and a catalectic 
Dactylic Trimeter : 

RedAcet in | sCdem vice. || Nunc et A- 1 chaemeni- | 0. 

Note. — This verse occurs only in the thirteenth epode of Horace, where 
It is sometimes treated as two veraea. 
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388 PROSODY 

2. The Elegiambus oonsists of a oatalectio Dactylic Trimeter and an 
Iambic Dimeter : 

Scrlbere versicu- | lOs, y amOre per- 1 cuasam grayL 

NoTB. — This verse occurs only in the eleyenth epode of Horace, where it 
is sometimes treated as two verses. 

VERSIFICATION OP THE PRINCIPAL LATIN POETS 

747. Vergil and Juvenal use the Dactylic Hexaiheter; Ovid, the 
Hexameter in his Metamorphoses, and the Elegiac Distich in his Epis- 
tles and other works; Horace, the Hexameter in his Epistles and 
Satires, and a variety of lyric meters in his Odes and Epodes, as 
follows : 

1. Alcaic Stanza, Tetrastich. — First and second lines. Greater Alcaics 
(745, 9); third, Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis (741, 1); fourth, 
Lesser Alcaic (745, 8). Found in thirty-seven Odes: I. 9, 16, 17, 26, 
27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37; U. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20; IIL 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29 ; IV. 4, 9, 14, 15. 

2. Sapphic Stanza, Tetrastich. — The first three lines. Lesser Sapphics 
(745, 6) ; the fourth, Adonic (745, 1). Found in twenty-six Odes : I. 2, 
10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38 ; II. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16 ; HI. 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 
27 ; IV. 2, 6, 11 ; and in Secular Hymn. 

NoTB. — The last foot of the third line is generally a spondee. 

3. Greater Sapphic Stanza, Distich. — First line. First Glyconio, Cata- 
lectic with Syncope in the third foot (788, 7); second line, Greater 
Sapphic (745, 7). Found in Ode L 8. 

4. First Asclepiadean Stanza, Distich. — First line, Second Glyconic 
Catalectic (745, 3); second. Lesser Asclepiadean (745, 4). Found in 
twelve Odes : I. 3, 13, 19, 36 ; m. 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; IV. 1, 3. 

5. Second Asclepiadean Stanza, Tetrastich. — The first three lines. 
Lesser Asclepiadeans (745, 4) ; the fourth, Second Glyconic Catalectic 
(745, 3). Found in nine Odes: L 6, 15, 24, 83; IL 12; IIL 10, 16; 
IV. 5, 12. 

6. Third Asclepiadean Stanza, Tetrastich. — The fint two lines, Lesser 
Asclepiadeans (745, 4) ; the third, Second Glyconic Catalectic vrith Syn- 
cope in the third foot (745, 3, note 2) ; the fourth, Second Glyconic Cata- 
lectic (745, 3). Found in seven Odes: L 5, 14, 21, 23; HI. 7, 13; IV. 13. 

7. The I^esser Asclepiadean Meter is found in three Odes: 1. 1; HI. 
30; IV. 8. 
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VERSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL LATIN POETS 389 

8. The Greater Asclepiadean Meter is found in three Odes: I. 11, 
18; IV. 10. 

9. Alcmanian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylio Hexameter (786); 
second, Dactylic Tetrameter (789, 2). Found in Odes : I. 7, 28 ; and in 
Epode 12. 

10. First Archllochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylio Hexam- 
eter; second, Lesser Arciiilochian (789, 3). Found in Ode IV. 7. 

11. Second Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Hexameter; 
second, lambelegus (746, 1). Found in Epode 13. 

12. Third Archilochian Stanza, Distich. z— First line, lambio Trimeter; 
second, Elegiambus (746, 2). Found in Epode 11. 

13. Fourth Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Greater Archilo- 
chian (745, 10); second, lambio Trimeter Catalectic (748, 2). Found in 
Ode I. 4. 

Nora. — The second line is sometimes re^ with syncope, as follows : 

14. Trochaic Stanza, Distich. — First line. Trochaic Dimeter Catsr 
lectio (741); second, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (748, 2). Found in 
Ode II. 18. 

15. Iambic Stanza, Distich.— First line. Iambic Trimeter; second. 
Iambic Dimeter. Found in the first ten Epodes. 

16. First Pythiambic Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second, Iambic Dimeter (748, 3). Found in Epodes 14 and 15. 

17. Second Pythiambic Stanza, Distich. — First line. Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second. Iambic Trimeter. Found in Epode 16. 

18. lambio Trimeter is found in Epode 17. 

19. The Ionic Stanza is found in Ode III. 12. It consists of ten 
Lesser Ionic feet, variously arranged by editors. It is perhaps best 
treated as two Dimeters followed by two Trimeters. 

Barly Latin Rhythms 

748. 1. Certain religious formulas, oaimioa, which have been preseryed 
among the earliest remains of the Latin language, are believed to show a 
rhythmical structure mainly accentual. Each rhythmic series appears to 
contain four theses. An arsis is often suppressed, and in that case a thesis 
is protracted to compensate for the omission. An example of these oarmina 
is Cato, D6 Re ROsticft, 132: 

Idppit^r Dap^is | qudd tfbl fferf | opdrtet fn d(5m$ | 
famHil m^l | culfgnam vfni d&pf, etc. 
NoTB. — These oarmina are chiefly prayers, imprecations, and sacred songs. 
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390 PBOSODT 

flatnnilan Verae 

2. Tlie Satornlan yerse is employed in some of the earliest remaliis of 
Latin literature, but its nature is sUll in dispute. According to one theory 
it is purely accentual, with trochaic rhythm. The verse is divided into two 
halves by a diaeresis. The first half verse has three theses; the second 
usually three, but sometimes only two, and in the latter case it is usually 
preceded by an anacrusis : 

Ddbunt milum Met^ || Na^viS poStae. 

Prfm* inoSdit C^reris | Proserpina piier. Naerioa. 

Note 1.— In the early specimens of this meter hiatus is common, but in the 
later literary Saturnians it occurs chiefly at the diaeresis. 

Note 2. — There is usually one unaccetited syllable between every two ac- 
cented syllables, but in the literary Saturnians there are regularly ttoo unac- 
cented syllables between the second and third theses. 

3. According to the quantitative theory held by some scholars, the 
Satumian is a trochaic verse of six feet, with anacrusis. Each thesis may 
be a long syllable or two shorts ; each arsis may be a long syllable, two 
shorts, or a single short. A short final syllable is often lengthened under 
the ictus, and an arsis is frequently suppressed : 

Dabiint maliim Met^lli || Na^viS poStae. 

Noctfi Troi$d exfbant || cdpitibfSs op^rtis. Naerlos. 

Note 1. — The principal pause is usually after the fourth arsis, but sometimes 
after the third thesis. Hiatus is common, but, in strictly constructed Saturnians, 
occurs chiefly at the end of the first rhythmic series. 

Note 2. — There are many modified forms of both the accentual and qnanti* 
tative theories of the Satumian. 
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APPENDIX 



HIDDEN QUANTITY 

749. On the natural qoantity ^ of yowels before two consonants or a 
double consonant, observe 

I. That yowels are long before ns, nf, gn^* and before the inceptive 
endmgs 8c5 and scor : 

COnscius, consul, Inscrlbo, Insula, amftns, audi^ns ; c5nfer0, cOnficiO, In* 
fellx, InferO ; benlgnus, mfignus, mftgna, regnum ; gelfiscO, flOr^scO, silSscO, 
cOncuplscO, scIscG ; adiplscor. 

1 It is often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible, to determine the 
natural quantity of vowels before two consonants, but the subject has of late 
received special attention from orthoepists. An attempt has been made in this 
article to collect the most important results of these labors. The chief sources of 
information upon this subject are (1) ancient inscriptions, (2) Qreek transcriptions 
of Latin words, (3) the testimony of ancient grammarians, (4) the modem lan- 
guages, (5) the comic poets, and (6) etymology. 

Valuable information on the subject of hidden quantity will be found in the 
following works : 
Stolz, Fr., Lautlehre und Stammbildungslehre, hlstorlsche Grammatik der latel- 

nischen Sprache, Erster Band. Leipzig, 1895. 
Brugmann, K., Qrundriss der vergleichenden Qrammatik. Strassburg, 1888-93. 
OsTHOFF, H., Zur Gteschichte des Perfects im Indogermanischen. Strassburg, 

1884. 
Marx, A., Aussprache der lateinlschen Vokale in positionslangen Silben. 2te 

Auflage, Berlin, 1889. 
Sbblmann, E., Die Aussprache des Latein. Heilbronn, 1885. 
Christiansen, J., De Apicibus et I longis. Husumensen, 1889. 
FoBRSTBR, W., Bestimmung der lateinlschen Quantitat aus dem Bomanischen. 

Rbeinisches Museum, XXXm. Frankfurt am Main. 
Grobbr, G., Vulgarlateinische Substrate romanischer Worter, Archiv fSr la- 

teinische Lexikographie und Grammatik ; I-VI. Leipzig. 
KoRTiNO, G., Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch. Paderbom, 1891. 
Lindsay, W. M., The Latin Language. Oxford, 1894. 

^ On the direct testimony of Priscian, confirmed by inscriptions, all vowels are 
long before the endings emus, grna, grnum ; and in view of the very large num- 
ber of words, simple and compound, primitive and derivative, which have these 

891 
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NoTB 1 . >- Some acholara think that vowels are also long before gm, as they 
are known to be long in sSgmen, sSgmentiim, plgmentom, etc. 

Note 2. — Some think that vowels before sod, aoor are long only when 
they represent long vowels in the primitivea 

II. That all vowels which represent diphthongs or are the result of 
contraction are long: 

EzIstimO, am&BsO, audlssem, mftlle, m&llem, nOlle, nOllem, lUlus, nQllas ; 
hOrsum (*ho-vor8um), istOrsum (*i8to-vor8um), quOrsam (•quo-vorsum), rUr- 
sus (*re-vor80s), sQrsum (*8ub-vor8um). 

III. That the long vowels of primitives are retained in deriyatiyes : 

Crfts-tinas, fSs-tus, flOs-culus, iOs-tus, iOs-titia, mfttri-moniom, OB-culom, 
palQs-ter, rSs-trum, rOs-trum, rOs-Ucus. 

IV. That compounds retain the long vowels of their members: 

D&4azl, de-rSctus, ex-ftctus, dl-sUnguO, frfttri-clda, mfttri-clda, y6n-dG, 
intrOrsum (•intrO-vorsum), prOrsus, prOrsum (*pr(V-vor8us, •prtV-vorsum). 

V. That vowels are long in the ending of the Nominative singular of 
nouns and adjectives which increase long in the Genitive: 

L6X, l&x, p&x, plebe, r6x, vGx. 

VI. In verbs the long stem vowel of the Present is retained in all the 



principal parts: 








ftrdeO 


ftrdere 


ftrsi 


ftrsum 


cGmO 


cOmere 


compel 


cOmptum 


fIgO 


flgere 


fix! 


fixum 


nflbO 


nflbere 


nQpsI 


nflptum 


pfiscO 


pSsoere 


pftvl 


pflstum 


scrlbO 


scrlbere 


scrlpsi 


scrlptum 


sttmO 


sQmere 


sOmprt 


stimptum 


vIvO 


vlvere 


vIzI 


vtctum 


1. Note the following exceptions t 






dIcO 


dicere 




diotom 


dQc6 


dacere 


dOxI 


dactum 


c6dG 


cedere 


cessi 


oessum 


ilrO 


Orere 


ussi 


Qstum 



endings, and also in view of the fact that still other words are known to have 
long vowels before firn, I concur in the view of those eminent orthoepists who 
think it safe to treat all vowels as long before firn. The practical advantage 
of nniformity in the treatment of vowels in this sitoation is too obvious to need 
remark. 
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Vn. In the following verbs the short stem vowel of the Present is 
lengthened in the Perfect and in the Snpine or Perfect Participle : 



ago 


agere 


egi 


ftctum 


cingO 


cingere 


cinxl 


cinctum 


d6-linqu5 


delinquere 


dellqui 


delictum 1 


dl-stinguO 


' distinguere 


dtetlnxl 


distlnctum < 


emO 


emere 


6ml 


6mptum 


fingO 


fingere 


finxl 


fictum 


frangO 


frangere 


fregi 


frfictum 


fraor 


frul 


f rdctus sum 




fungor 


fungi 


functus sum 




iongO 


iungere 


i&nx! 


iCLnctum 


lego 


legere 


legi 


l^tum 


neglegO 


neglegere 


neglezi 


neglectum 


pingO 


pingere 


pinxl 


pictum 


regO 


regere 


rezi 


rectum 


sanciO 


sancire 


sftnxl 


sftnctnm 


8tm5 


struere 


strOxI 


strdctum 


tegO 


tegere 


texl 


tectum 


tingO, tinguO 


tingere 


tinxl 


tinctum 


trahO 


trahere 


tr&xl 


trfictum 


ungO 


ungere 


flnxT 


Qnctum 


)te the long vowel in the Supine or Perfect Participle of the 
rerbs : 


pangO 


pangere 


pepigl 


pftotum 


pungO 


pungere 


pupugl 


panctum 


tango 


tangere 


tetigl 


tftctum 



ym. Long vowels with hidden quantity are found in the foUowing 
words and in their derivatives : 



A 


Arginussae 


Bovillae 


ciccos 


cribrnm 


ftctutum 


athla 


bovUlas 


Cincins 


crispos 


Afrlcns 


athletes 


bustum 


d&tri 


Grispinos 


Alcestis 


&triam 


BothrOtam 


Clytemnestra 


crusta 


AlectO 


aziUa 




GnOssns 


crufltum 


aUptes 




C 


coniunx 


cucullas 


Amazon 


B 


candelabrum 


cOntiO 


costos 


anguilla 


b&rdus 


cateUa 


corolla 




AquHlios 


Bedriacum 


catnios 


cr&brO 


D 


ar&tmm 


bestia 


cStra 


cr&stinus 


deidbrum 


&rdeliO 


bilibris 


chirurgns 


Gressa 


deunx 


&rdeO 


bimgstris' 


cic&trix 


Gressins 


dext&ns 



1 So also re-linquO. 

9. So ez-8tingu0 and re-8tiniruO. 
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Diespiter 

discribd 

dispicio 

distiuguO 

distO 

distringO 

dOdrans 

dolabra 

E 

Sbrius 

enormia 

epidicticus 

esca 

esculentus 

Esqailiae 

Etruscus 

exordium 

exOstra 

F 

favilla 

festus 

firmos 

dabrom 

forma 

fructus (us) 

frustra 

frustum 

furtum 

fustis 

G 

geOgrapbia 

geOrgicus 

glOssarium 

glOssema 

gryps 

H 

Herculaneum 

bibiscum 

hillae 

hire us 

hirsutos 

hirtus 

Hispellam 

bOmus 

Hymettus 



ieDtoA'ulum 
lUyria 



InftetuB 

infOrmit 

inlustris 

instnio 

instiDcttis (us) 

involucrum 

lOlcus 

iugl&ns 

iurgO 

iustos 

loBtinos 

idxt& 



labmm (6(Min) 
lamna 
lardum 
L&rs 
Larva 
l&trina 
latrO 
lavabrum 
lavacmm 
lemna 
lemniscus 
Lemnos 
lentiscus 
libra 
lictor 
lubricus 
luctus (us) 
lustrum {expi- 
ation) 
lustrO 
luxns (us) 
luxuria 
Lycurgus 

M 

ManliuB 

Marcellos 

Marcos 

Mars 

M&rsI 

Marti&lis 

m&zilla 

m&xiraus 

mercennarius 

MetrodOrus 

metropolis 

mille 

milYiis 



mlsceO 

MOstell&ria 

mucrO 

muscolus 

muscus 

mustela 

N 
N&mia 
narrO 
nastortiom 
nef&stus 
nOndum 
DOngentI 
nOnne 
NOrba 
DOrma 
nullns 
nQndinae 
nuntio 
niintius 
nuptiae 
nusquam 
nutriO 
nutrix 



OenOtria 

dUa 

Orca 

orchestra 

Ordior 

0rd6 

OmO 

Oscen 

OscitO 

Oscolom 

Oscnlor 

Ostia 

Ostium 

ovillas 

0X08 



palimps&tus 

paluster 

p&stillos 

pastor 

pastas (Cis) 

paxillos 

p€gma 

peridltor 



Permteos 

Phoenissa 

pictor 

pigmentom 

pistor 

pistrinom 

plSbs 

plectrom 

plOstellum 

POlllO 

Polymestor 

pOsca 

pragmaticos 

Pr&xiteles 

prendO 

primOrdiom 

princeps 

priscus 

pristinus 

pr0cinctus(u8) 

prOcrastinO 

Procrustes 

profestus 

prOmiscuos 

prOmptos (us) 

prOsperus 

prOstibolum 

Publicola 

publicus 

Publios 

pulvTIlas 

purgO 

pustula 

Q 

qo&rtos 

qolnctilis 

qoincunx 

quinquatrds 

quinque 

quindecim 

qulntus 

Quintiliftnos 

R 

rftstrom 

re&pse 

rgctos 

rlxa 

riior 

rOscidus 

BOtcios 



rtstrom 
ROx&nS 
ructO 
rusticos 

8 
Sarsiiia 
sceptrom 
segmen 
segmentom 
semestris 
semuncia 
septunx 
sescenti 
SesOstris 
sesqoi 
sestertios 
Sestios 
S^stos 
simolftcrum 
sincipot 
Bistrom 
sObrios 
Socrates 
sOlstitiom 
sOspes 
sospita 
stnia 
structor 
soblustris 
suHlus 

sfimptos (fis) 
surcolos 
Sutriom 

T 

tftctas(as) 

TartessQS 

t&xUlos 

Tecmessa 

tSctom 

TelmSssos 

TSnmos 

the&trom 

Thr§ssa 

trftctO 

tristifl 



ullus 
ulna 
Onote 
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flnctift 


fistrlna 


TftstO 


y&idO 


victus (Os) 


Ondecim 


filBurpO 


YttotUS 


ySrnns 


yilla 


Ortica 




V«Cti8 


yestibulum 


yiUum 


Qspiam 


V 


y^randis 


vestigium 


vindemla 


usqnam 


y&Uum 


Velftbrum 


Vestini 


Vipsftnius 


usque 


T&sculnm 


Ven&frum 


vexillum 


yiscus 



IX. That vowels are generally short before nt and nd : 

, Amant, amantis, monent, monentis, prQdentis, prtldentia, amandos, mon- 
endos, regendns. 

NoTB 1. — A few exceptions will be found in the list given above; see 
VIII. 

NoTB 2. — Greek words also furnish a few exceptions. 

X. That all vowels are to be treated as short anless there are good 
reasons for believing them to be long. 



FIGURES OF SPEECH 

780. The principal Figures of Etymology are 

1. Aphaeresis, the taking of one or more letters from the beginning of a 
word. 

2. Syncope, the taking of one or more letters from the middle of a word. 

3. Apocope, the taking of one or more letters from the end of a word. 

4. Epenthesis, the insertion of one or more letters in a word. 
6. Metathesis, the transposition of letters. 

6. See also Figures of Prosody, 738. 

751. The principal Figures of Syntax are 

1. BUipsis, the omission of one or more words of a sentence t 

Habit&bat ad lovis (sc. templum), ?ie dwelt near the temple of Jupiter; 

LIT. 1, 41. 

NoTB 1. — Aposiopesis Is an ellipsis which for rhetorical effect leaves the 
sentence unfinished : 

QuOb ego • . . sed mOtOs praestat oompOnere flnctOs, whom I .. but it 
U better to calm the troubled waves; v. i, lao. 

NoTB 2. —For Asyndeton, see 667i 6, 

5. Brachylogy, a concise and abridged form of expression t 

Nostrl Graece nesciunt nee Graecl Latlne, our people do not know Greeks 
mnd the €freek$ (do) not (know) LaUm; o.Tiiao.0|40,ui. 
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Note. — Zeugma employs a word in two or more oomiections, though 
strictly applicable only in one : 

Duoto pIctSsque exOre carinfis, $lay the leader$ and bum the painted 
eMpe; v. 7, 481. 

8. Pleonasm is a full, redundant, or emphatic form of expression : 
Erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus exire poesent, there were two way$ bp 
which way$ they might depart; Cms. i, 6. 

Note 1. — Hendiadys is the use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead 
of a noun with an adjective or a genitive : 

Quftlem paterls Ubftmus et aurO (= pateils aurels), such as we offer from 
golden bowls; v. G. 2, in. 

NoTB 2. —For Anaphora, see 666, 1. 

4. Bnallage is the substitution of one part of speech for another, or of one 
grammatical form for another : 

Populus l&t6 rex (= regnftus), a people of extensive sway (ruling exten- 
sively); V. 1, SI. Serus (sGrO) in caelum redeSs, may you return late to 
heaven; H. 1,3,46. 

NoTB. — For Prolepsis or Anticipation, see 498 ; for Synesis, see 889 ; and 
^r Attraction, see 896, 2 ; 899, 6. 

6. Hyperbtton is a transposition of words or clauses : 

Viget et vtvit animus, the soul is vigorous and alive; c. Div. l, M, M. 

NoTB. — For Chiasmus, see 666, 2. 

782. Figures of Rhetoric comprise several varieties. The following 
are the most important : 

1. A Simile is a direct comparison: 

ImftgO pftr levibus ventte volucrlque simillima somnO, the image, like the 
swift winds f and very like a fleeting dream; v. 6, 70i. 

2. Metaphor is an implied comparison, and assigns to one object the 
appropriate name, epithet, or action of another : 

Bel ptLblicae naufragium, the shipwreck of the republic; c. 6«tt «, l& 

NoTB. — Allegory is an extended metaphor, or a series of metaphors. For 
an example, see Horace, Ode L, 14 : O nftvis . . . occupft portum, etc 

8. Metonymy is the use of one name for another naturally suggested 
by it: 

Forit Vulctous (Ignis), the fire (Vulcan) rages; VA ««i 
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4. Synecdoche is the use of a part for the whole, or of the whole for a 
part ; of the special for the general, or of the general for the special : 

StatiG male fida carlnis (nftvibos), a station uractfefor ships; v. 2, as. 

5. Irony is the use of a word for its opposite : 

Quid ais, bone (male) otistOs prGvinciae, vohat sayest thou^ good guardian 
of the province f c. Ver. ft, a, 12. 

6. Climax (ladder) is a steady ascent or advance in interest : 

AfricftnO industria virtfltem, virtfts glOriam, glOria aemulOs comparftvit, 
industry procured excellence for Africanus, excellence glory ^ glory rivals; 

Ad Her. 4, 25. 

7. Hyperbole is an exaggeration : 

Ventis et f ulmlnis Ocior ftUs, swifter than the winds and the wings of the 
lightning; v.ft.8i». 

8. Litotes denies something instead of affirming the opposite : 

NOn Ignftra mall, not unacquainted (= far too well acquainted) with mis- 
fortune; V. 1,680. 

9. Personification or Prosopopeia represents inanimate objects as living 
beings : 

Tfi patria Odit ac metuit, your country hates and fears you; 0. 0. l, 7, 17. 

10. Apostrophe is an address to inanimate objects or to absent persons : 
VOs, Alb&nl tumuH, yds implOrO, / implore you, ye Alban hiUs; c. MU. 81. 

11. Euphemism is the use of mild or agreeable language on unpleas- 
ant subjects: 

SI quid mihl hum&nitus accidisset, if anything common to the lot of man 
should hrfall me (i.e. if I should die); c. Ph. i, 4, lo. 

12. Oxymoron is an apparent contradiction : 

Absentee adsunt et egent^s abundant, the absent are present and the needy 
have an abundance ; c. Am. 7, 28. 

ROMAN LITERATURE 

758. The history of Roman literature begins with Livius AndronicuF, 
a writer of plays. It embraces about eight centuries, from 250 B.C. to 
550 A.D., and it may be conveniently divided into five periods. The 
following are a few representative writers of these periods : 
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Plautus 



Cicero 



Vergil 



Seneca 
Suetx)niu8 



1. Barly Latin Writers 

Enuius Cato 

2. Writers of the Ciceronian Age 
Caesar Lucretius Catullus Sallust 

3. Writers of the Aogostan Age 

Horace Ovid ^ Tibullus Propertius 

4. Writers of the Silver Age 

Curtius Two PUnies Qointilian 



Persius 



Lucan 



Juvenal 



Terence 

Nepos 

Uvy 



Tacitus 
Martial 



Tertullian 
Kutropius 



6. Late Latin Writers 



Lactantius 
Macrobius 



Ausonius 
Bo^thius 



Claudian 
Priscian 



ROMAN CALENDAR 

754. The Julian Calendar of the Romans is the basis of our own, and 
is identical with it in the number of months in the year and in the num- 
ber of days in the months, but it has the following peculiarities : 

I. The days are not numbered from the beginning of the month, as with 
us, but from three different points in the month : 

1. From the Calends, the first of each month. 

2. From the Nones, the ^A — but the seventh in March, May, July, and 
October. 

3. From the Ides, the thirteenth — but the fifleenth in March, May, July, 
and October. 

II. From these three points the days are numbered, not forward, but 
backward. 

Note. — Hence, after the Ides of each month, the days are numbered 
from the Calends of the following month. 

III. In numbering backward from each of these points, the day before 
each is denoted by prIdiS Kalend&s, N5nfts, etc.; the second before each 
by diS tertiS (not secundO) ante Kalendfts, etc.; the third, by did qaart5, 

etc. ; and so on through the month. 

1. In dates the name of the month is added in the form of an adjective in 
agreement with Kalend&s, Ndnfts, etc.; a£ did quartd ante N5n&s Iftnnft- 
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rifts, often shortened to quartd ante N5nftB Iftn. or IV. ante Ndnfts Iftn., 
or withoui ante, as IV. N5nft8 Iftn., the second of January. 

2. Ante diem is common, instead of diS . . . ante ; as ante diem qaar* 
turn N5n&B Iftn. for dift qnartd ante N5n&8 Iftn. 

3. The expressions ante diem Kal., etc., pzidift Kal., etc., are often 
used as indeclinable nouns with a preposition ; as ex ante diem V. IdQa 
Oct., from the 11th of Oct. ; ad pzidift Nonfts Mfiifts, till the 6th of May, 



766. 



Calendar fob the Year 





Dsyiof 

tht 
Month 


March. May. July. 


January, Angiut, 


April. June, 


Febmaiy. 


October 


December 


September, November 


1 


Kalbnois.! 


Ka LEND 18. 


Kalewdm. 


Kalsndis. 


2 


VI. N6nft8.i 


IV. NOnas. 


IV. Ndnfts. 


IV. NOnis. 


8 


V. " 


III. 


III. 


III. 


4 


IV. " 


Pridlo Ndnfts. 


PridlS Nftnis. 


Pridie NOnfts. 


5 


III. 


NOwTs. 


NOnTs. 


NONIS. 


6 


Prfdid NOnis. 


VIII. Idfts. 


VIII. Idas. 


VIII. Tdus. 


7 


NoNis. 


VII. 


VII. 


VII. 


8 


VIII. IdOs. 


vi. 


VI. 


VI. 


9 


VII. 


V. 


V. 


V. 


10 


VI. 


IV. 


IV. 


IV. 


11 


V. •• 


III. 


III. 


III. . 


12 


IV. 


Pridie Idfts. 


Prldie Idfts. 


Pr!di(3 Idfts. 


18 


III. 


Idibus. 


Idibus. 


Idibus. 


14 


Pridifi idfts. 


XIX. Ealend.> 


XVIII. Kalend.» 


XVI. Kalend.» 


15 


Idibus. 


XVIII, " 


XVII. 


XV. 




10 


XVII. Kalend.» 


XVII. " 


XVI. 


XIV. 




17 


XVI. 


XVI. 


XV. 


XIII. 




18 


XV. •• 


XV. " 


XIV. 


XII. 




19 


XIV. " 


XIV. 


XIII. 


XI. 




20 


XIII. 


XIII. 


XII. 


X. 




21 


XII. 


XII. 


XI. 


IX. 




22 


XI. " 


XI. " 


X. 


VIII. 




28 


X. *• 


X. 


IX. 


VII. 




24 


IX. " 


IX. »• 


VIII. " 


VI. 




25 


VIII. " 


VIII. 


VII. 


V. (VI.)» 




20 


VII. 


VII. 


VI. 


IV. (V.) 




27 


VI. 


VI. 


V. 


III. (IV.) 


28 


V. " 


V. " 


IV. 


Prid.Kal.dll.Kal.^ 


29 


IV. 


IV. 


III. 


(Prid. Kal.) 


80 


III. 


III. 


Pridl« Kalend. 




81 


Pridid Kalend. 


PridiiJ Ralend. 







1 To the Calends, Nones, etc., the name of the month mast of course bo added. 
Before NOn&e, Idtls, etc., ante is sometimes used and sometimes omitted (754, 
ni. 1). 

« The Calends of the following month are of course meant j the 16th of Marchy 
for instance, is XVII. Kalend&s Aprllds. 
• • The inclosed forms apply to leap year. 
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NoTB 1. — The table will furnish the learner with the English expression 
for any Latin date, or the Latin expression for any English date. 

NoTB 2. — In leap year the 24th and the 25th of February are both called 
the sixth before the Calends of March, —VI. KaL MSit. The days before 
the 24th are numbered as if the month contained only twenty-eight days, 
but the days after the 25th are numbered regularly for a month of twenty- 
nine days,— v., IV., m. KaL Mftrt., and pildie KaL MSit. 

756. The Roman day, from sunrise to sunset, and the night, from 
sunset to sunrise, were each divided into twelve hours. 

1. The night was also divided into four watches of three Roman hours each. 

2. The hour, being uniformly one twelfth of the day or of the night, of 
course varied in length with the length of the day or night at different seasons 
of the year. 

ROMAN MONEY 

757. The principal Roman coins were the fto, of copper ; the steter- 
tiuB, quinariua, dfinftrius, of silver; and the aureus, of gold. Their 
value in the Augustan period may be approximately given as follows : 

As 2 cents 

sestertius 4 " 

Quinftrius 8 " 

Dfinftrius 16 ** 

Aureus 95.00 

1. The fta contained ori^iniilly a pound of copper, but it was dimin- 
ished, from time to time, till at last it contained only one twenty-fourth 
of a pound. 

2. In all sums of money the common unit of computation was the sSater- 
tlu8, also called nummua 

Note 1. — The units, tens, and hundreds are denoted by sfistertil with the 
proper cardinals : viglnt! sSstertil, 20 sesterces. 

Note 2. — One thousand sesterces are denoted by mllle atetertfl or mllle 
sSstevtiam. 

Note 3. — In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are denoted 
either by mllia sSBtertium (genitive plural) or by sfistertia: duo milia 
•Sfltertiam or bina sSatertia. 

Note 4. — In sums containing one or more millions of sesterces, sSater- 
tium with the value of 100,000 sesterces is used wilh the proper numeral 
adverb, deoiSs, vioiSa, etc.: deciSs B6stertiam, 1^000,000 (10 x 100,000) 
Besterces. 
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758. Various abbreviations occur in classical authors : 



A. D. = ante diem. 

Aed. = aedllis. 

A. U. C. = annO urbis 

conditae. 
Cos. = consul. 
Coss. = cOnsulCs. 
1>. = d!vus. 
D. D. = dOnO dedit. 
Des. = dgslgnfitus. 
D. M. = dils m&nibiis. 
D. S. = d6 8u6. 
D. S. P. P. = de 8U& pe- 

cani& posuit. 
Eq. Rom. = eques R6- 

m&nus. 
F. = fllius. 



F. C. = faciendum cOra- 

vit. 
Id. = IdQs. 
Imp. = imper&tor. 
K. (Kal.) = Kalendae. 
Leg. = iCgfttus. 
Non. = NOnae. 
O. M. = optimus m&xi- 

mus. 
P. C. = patr^s cOnscrlptl. 
Pont. Max. = pontifex 

m&ximus. 
P. R. = populus ROmft- 

nus. 
Pr. = praetor. 
Praef. = praefectus. 



Proc. = prOcOnsul. 

Q. B. F. F. Q. 8. = quod 

bonum, feiix, faustum- 

que sit. 
Quir. = Quirlt^. 
Resp. or R. P. = r6s pfl- 

blica. 
S. = sen&tus. 
S. C. = senfttQs consul- 

tum. 
S. D. P. = salQtem dicit 

plQrimam. 
S. P. Q. R. = senfttus 

populusque ROm&nus. 
Tr. PL = tribQnus pl6- 

bia. 



HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 27 
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(Beferenoes are to sections] 



ab^O, dere, didi, ditam, 270, 1. 

ab-ed, ire, ii, itum, 297, 5. 

ab-ici6, icere, ieci, iectum, 274. 

ab-ig6, igere, egi, actum, 270, 2. 

ab-Du6, ere, nui, — , 275, 2. 

aboleO, ere, evi, abolitum, 260. 

abo]csc6, ere, olevi, — , 279. 

ab-ripi6, ere, ul, reptum, see rapi6. 

ab8-con'd6, dere, didi, ditum, aee ab-d6. 

ab-8Qm, ab-esse, a-fui, a-futurus, 290, 1. 

ac-cend6, ere, cendi, censam, 271, 3. 

ac-cid6, ere, cidi, — , see cado. 

ac-cinO, — like 00D-cin6. 

ac-cipi6, cipere, cepi, ceptum, 274. 

ac-cumb6, ere, cubul, cabitom, 272. 

acu6, ere, ui, — , 276, 2. 

ad-do, dere, didi, ditam, see ab-d6. 

ad-fari, 300, 3, 1. 

ad-ferO, ferre, at-tali, al-l&tum, 294, 2. 

ad-flig6, ere, flud, flictam, 268. 

ad-hibeO, ere, ui, itum, 261. 

ad-imO, ere, emi, emptum, 270, 2. 

ad-ipiscor, ipisci, eptus sum, 283. 

ad-olesco, ere, olevi, ultum, 279, 1. 

ad-orior, oriri, ortns sum, 289. 

ad-sto, a-sto, stare, stiti, — , 259, 3. 

ad-sum, esse, fui, — , 290, 1. 

ad-venio, ire, veni, ventum, 287, 2. 

ag-gredior, like in-gredior. 

a-gn08c6, like cO-gnOscO. 

ag6, ore, egi, actum, 270, 2. 

iiO, de/., 300. 

algeO, ere, alsi, — , 263. 

al-lici6, ere, lexi, lectnm, 225, 2; 274, 1. 

al5, ere, alui, alitum, altum, 273. 

amb-i6, ire, ivi, itum, 297, 7. 

amicia, ire, ui, turn, 285. 

amO, 206. 



amplector, !, amplexus stun, 282. 

ang5, ere, — , 273, 2. 

aperi6, ire, ui, tum, 285. 

apiscor, apisci, — , 283. 

ap-pareO, ere, ui, iturus, see p&reO. 

ap-pet6, ere, ivi, itum, see pet5. 

ap-plicO, are, ivi, ui, atum, itum, 257, 2. 

ap-pOD6, ere, posui, positum, see pOnO. 

arceO, ere, arcui, 261, 1. 

arcessO, ere, ivi, itum, 276. 

arde6, ere, &rsi, &rsum, 263. 

ardescO, ere, arsi, — , 279. 

are5, ere, arui, — , 261, 1. 

arescO, ere, arui, — , 279. 

arguO, ere, argui, — , 275, 2. 

ar-ripio, ere, ui, reptum, see rapi6. 

a-sceiid6, like de-scendo. 

a-8perg6, ere, spersi, spersum, see spargOw 

a-spicio, like cOn-spiciO. 

as-sentior, iri, sensus sum, 289, 1. 

as-sideo, like ob-sideO. 

at-tinga, ere, tigi, tactum, see tango. 

audeO, ere, ausus sum, 267. 

audio, 215; 284. 

au-ferO, ferre, abs-tuli, ab-l&tnm, 294, 2. 

augeO, ere, auxi, auctum, 263. 

ave, de/., 301, 1. 

aveO, ere, — , — , 261, 2. 



B 

balbutio, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
bibO, ere, bibi, — , 270, 1. 
blandior, iri, itus sum, 223; 289. 



cado, ere, cecidi, c&sum, 271, 1. 
caedo, ere, cecidi, caesom, 271, 1. 
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caleO, Cre, calni, calltflroSt 261. 

calescO, ere, calai, — , 279. 

can6, ere, cecini, — , 270, 1. 

capessO, ere, ivi, itum, 276. 

capiO, ere, cepi, captam, 225, 1; 226. 

careO, ere, ui, iturus, 261. 

carpO, ere, carpsi, carptum, 268. 

caved, ere, cavi, caatum, 264. 

cedo, ere, cessT, cessam, 269. 

cedO, d^., 30;, 1. 

censeO, ere, consul, c^nsum, 262. 

cemO, erfe, crevi, cretum, 276. 

cieO, fire, civi, citum, 260. 

cing6, ere, cinxi, cinctum, 268. 

circum-agO, like per-agO. 

clandO, ere, clausl, clausam, 269. 

claudO, ere, — , — {to be laine), 273, 2. 

co-einO, like ad-imO. 

coepi, de/., 299. 

co-erce<), ere, ul, itum, 261. 

c6-gn0sc0, ere, gii6vi, gnitam, 278. 

c6g6, ere, coegT, co&ctum, 270, 2. 

coMldO, like il-lidO. 

col-lig6, ere, legT, lectum, 270, 2. 

col-lQceO, ere, luxi, — , see l&ceO. 

colo. ere, colui, cultum, 273. 

com-edo, ere, edi, esum, estam, 293, 3. 

c0m6, ere, cOmpsi, cOmptum, 268. 

com-miniscor, i, commentus sum, 283. 

com-moveO, ere, mOvI, motuin, see 

moved. 
com-periO, ire, peri, pertum, 287, 1. 
com-plector, like araplector. 
com-pleO, €re, plevT, pletum, 260. 
com-primO, ere, press!, pressum, see 

prem6. 
com-pungO, ere, poiud, paDctum, see 

pungO. 
con-cidO, ere, cidi, see cadO. 
con-cid6, like in-cidO. 
con-cin5, ere, cinui, — , 272, 1. 
con-cludo, ere, clusi, cJusuro, 269. 
con-cupisc5, ere, cuplvi, cupltum, 279, 1. 
con-cutio, ere, cnssl, cussum, 274. 
con-do, like ab-d5. 
cOn-ferciO, like re-ferciO. 
cOii-ferO, ferre, tull, col-iatum, 294, 2. 
oOii-flciO, ere, feci, fectum, 274. 
cOn-fit, de/., 296, 4. 
cOn-fiteor, fiteri, fessus sum, 266. 
cdn-fringO, like per-frlng6. 
oon-grnO, ere, grni, — , 27r», 2. 
oon-quirO, ere, quisivi, qulsitum, 276. 



o(to-6erO, ere, uI, tmn, 278. 
oOD-sistd, ere, stiti, — , 270, 1. 
oOn-spiciO, ere, spexi, spectnm, 274, 1. 
oOn-stituO, ere, stitui, stitutum, eee 

statuO. 
oOn-fitO, st&re, stiti, — , 259, 3. 
oOnsuescO, ere, oOnsuevi, — , 299, 2. 
oOnsulO, ere, sulm, sultum, 273. 
00D-temn6, ere, tempsi, temptum, see 

temnO. 
oon-texO, ere, ul, turn, see tex6. 
oon-tiDgO, ere, tig!, t&ctum, see tangO. 
con-tundO, ere, tudi, tusum, 271, 1. 
ooquO, ere, cox!, coctum, 268. 
crebrgscO, ere, crebrai, — , 280. 
crfidO, ere, crfididi, creditum, 270, 1. 
crepO, &re, ui, itum, 258. 
erased, ere, cr€vi, crfitum, 278. 
cubO, &re, caba!, cubit um, 258. 
cudO, ere, cudi, cQsnm, 271, 3. 
capi6, ere, cup!vi, cupitum, 274. 
cnrrty, ere, cuonrri, oursum, 271, 1. 



ddbeO, §re, nl, Itum, 261. 

dS-cernO, ere, cr^vi, cretum, 276. 

d€-cerpO, ere, cerps!, cerptum, 268. 

decet, imper8,t 302, 2. 

dg-dO, like ab-d6. 

de-fendO, ere, fend!, ftosum, 271, 3. 

de-fit, (te/., 296, 4. 

degO, ere, dggi, — , see agO. 

delectat, impers., 302, 5. 

deled, ere, Svi, fitum, 230; 260. 

de-ligd, like col-ligd. 

dgmd, ere, dempsi, dfimptnm, 268. 

d§-pdscd, ere, popdsc!, — , 271, 1. 

d$-6cendd, ere, scend!, scfinsum, 271, 3. 

d§-8i]i0, Ire, silu!, sili!. ~, 285. 

dfi-sind, ere, dfisl!, desitum, 276, 1. 

dfi-sam, esse, fui, futurus, 290, 1. 

dfi-tendd, ere, tend!, tentum, see tendd. 

dfi-tined, fire, tinni, tentum, 262. 

de-vertor, I, versus sum, verti, 224, 2; 

271,3. 
d!cd, ere, dixi, dictum, 268. 
dif-ferd, ferre, distnli, dil&tnm, 294, 2. 
dUigd, ere. d!lgx!, d!l$ctnm, 268. 
dl-ro1cd, are, &v!, atum, 2.58, L 
di-rud, ere, ml, rutum, 276, 1. 
discd, ere, didici, — , 270, 1; 278. 
dia-aided, like ol^sideO. 
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d!-8tingu0, like ex-stiogiid. 
dl-8t6, stare, — , — , 269, 3. 
dividO, ere, visi, visum, 269. 
do, dare, dedi, datnin, 259. 
doce6, ere, docul, doctum, 262. 
doled, €re, dolui, doliturus, 261. 
dolet, impers.f 302, 5. 
dom6, are, domui, domitum, 258. 
duoO, ere, duxi, ductam, 268. 
duplicO, &re, avi, fttum, 257, 2. 
dQrescO, ere, dQmi, — , 280. 

E 

edo, ere, €df, §sum, 271, 2; 293. 
ef-f ugiO, ere, fug!, — , 274. 
egeO, ere, egui, — , 261, 1. 
e-lici6, ere, licul, licitum, 274, 1. 
e-ligO, iike de-lljcO. 
emlueO, Sre, €minui, — , 261, 1. 
emO, ere, emi, emptum, 270, 2. 
€-nec6,-are, &vi, ul, atum, turn, 257, 2. 
eO, ire, il, itum, 297. 
esuriC, Tre, — , esurlturus, 288, i. 
e-vadO, ere, vasi, vasum, 269. 
evauescC, ere, evanui, — , 280. 
e-verrO, ere, gverri, eversum, 271, 3. 
ex-clud5, ere, clQsi, clusum, 269. 
ex-cud5, ere, cfldi, cusum, 271, 3.' 
ex-currO, ere, cucurri, cursum, 271, 1. 
ex-ed, ire, exii, exitum, 297, 5. 
ex-ereeO, ere, ui, itum, 261. 
ex-olescO, ere, olevi, oletum, 279, 1. 
expergiscor, i, exper rectus sum, 283. 
ex-perior, !rl, pertus sum, 283. 
ex-ple6, €re, evi, etum, 260. 
ex-plic5, are, avi, ui, atum, itum, 257. 
ex-pIM5, ere, pl5si, pl5sum, 269. 
ex-stingu5, ere, stinxi, stinctum, 268. 
ex-stO, stare, — , — , 259, 3. 
ex-tendo, ere, t«ndi, tentum, tee tend6. 
exuO, ere, exul, exQtum, 275. 



lacessO, ere, T, ftum, 276, 1. 
faciO, ere, fSc!, factum, 274. 
fallO, ere, fefelli, falsura, 271, 1. 
faroiO, ire, farsi, fartum, 286. 
firi, de/,, 300. 
fateor, Sri, fassus sum, 266. 
fatlscO, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 
Iave6, ere, fftvit tautum, 264* 



feriO, Ire, — , — , 288, 9. 
fer6, ferre, tuli, l&tum, 294. 
nd6, ere, fisus sum, 224; 271, 3; 283. 
fig5, ere, fixi, fixum, 269. 
finda, ere, fid!, fissum, 271, 3. 
fiugO, ere, finxi, fictum, 268. 
fiO, fieri, factus sum, 274 ; 296. 
flecta, ere, flex!, flexum, 269. 
fleO, ere, evi, etum, 260. 
fiOreO, €re, ui, — , 261, 1. . 
fl6resc5, ere, florui, — , 279. 
flu6, ere, flux!, fluxum, 275, 1. 
fodi6, ere, fOdi, fossum, 274. 
forem, </</., 205, 2. 
fovea, ere, f6v!, fOtum, 264. 
frangO, ere, fregi, fractum, 270, 2. 
fremO, ere, fremui, — , 272, 1. 
frica, are, ui, atum, turn, 257, 2. 
frigea, ere, — , — , 261, 2. 
fruor, frui, fructus sum, 281. 
fugia, ere, fugi, fugitum, 274. 
fulcia, ire, fulsi, fultum, 286. 
fulgea, ere, fulsI, — , 263. 
funda, ere, fudi, fusum, 271, 2. 
fungor, fungi, functus sum, 281. 
f ura, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 



gannia, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 

gaudea, ere, gavisus sum, 224 ; 267. 

gema, ere, gemui, — , 272, 1. 

gera, ere, gessi, gestum, 268. 

gigna, ere, genu!, genitum, 272. 

glisca, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 

gradior, gradl, gressus sum, 225, 3; 2S2, 



habea, Sre, nl, itum, 261. 
haerea, ere, haesi, haesum, 263. 
bauria, ire, hausi, haustum, 286. 
have, def., 301, 1. 
hebea, §re, — , — , 261, 2. 
hisca, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 
horrea, €re, horrul, — , 261, 1. 
bortor, ftii, hort&tus sum, 223. 



loO, ere, ToT, ictum, 270, 2. 
ig^asca, ere, iguavi, Ignaturo, 278. 
U-lidO^ ere, lexi, lectum, 274» 1* 
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il-lldO, ere, llsi, llsam, <66 lae<l(V. 

im-mineO, €re, — , — , 281, 2. 

im-pingO, ere, pegT, p&ctum, 270, 1. 

im-pleC, like com-ple6. 

im-plic6, are, &vi, ui, atom, itum, 259, 1. 

in-cendO, like ac-cend6. 

incessO, ere, incesslvi, — , 276, 1. 

in-cidO, ere, c!di, c&sum, 271, 1. 

iii-cid6, ere, cidi, cisum, 271, 1. 

in-colo, ere, colul, — , 273. 

in-crepO, &re, nl, itmn, turn, 258. 

in-crescO, ere, crevi, cr€tum, see crescO. 

in-cambo, ere, cubui, cubitum, 272. 

Sn-catio, like coD-cati6. 

ind-igeO, Sre, Igui, — , see ege<>. 

in-dO, like ab-dO. 

indalgeO, Sre, dulsi, daltum, 263. 

indaa, ere, indai, indQtum, 275. 

ineptio, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 

In-ferO, ferre, tali, ill&tam, 294, 2. 

infit, d^., 296, 4. 

in-gredior, gredi, gressos stun, 282. 

in-olSscO, like abol^scO. 

Inquam, d^., 300. 

in-sided, like ob-sideO. 

in-spici6, like con-spiciO. 

in-stO, are, stiti, — , see stA. 

iDtel-leg6, like neglegO. 

interest, impers., 302, 5. 

in-yeniO, ire, veni, ventum, 287, 2. 

in-veterfiscO, ere, r&vi, ratum, 279, 1. 

irascor, i, — , 283. 

ir-ru5, ere, mi, — , 275, 1. 

I CONSONANT 

faced, €re, lacui, iacitiirns, 261. 
iaciO, ere, i^i, iactam, 225, 1 ; 274. 
iubeO, ere, iussi, iussnm, 263. 
iung6, ere, iuuxi, innctam, 268. 
iavO, &re, iuvi, iutum, 259; 302, 6. 



l&bor, T, l&psns sum, 282. 

lacessO, ere, ivi, itum, 276. 

Iaed5, ere, laesi, laesum, 269. 

lambO, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 

lateO, €re, latui, — , 261, 1. 

lavO, are, lavi, lavatura, lautom, 269. 

lego, ere, legi, lectum, 270, 2. 

liceor, §n, licitus sum, 266. 

licet, impers,, 302, 2. 

lino, ere, l§yi, litum, 276. 



linqnO, ere, liqul, — , p. 122, footnote 1. 

liquor, i, — , 281. 

loquor, i, locutus sum, 223; 281. 

luceO, ere, luxi, — , 263. 

ludO, ere, lusi, Insum, 269. 

iOgeO, ere, luzi, — , 263. 

loO, ere, lui, — , 275, 2. 



maereO, €re, -r, — , 261, 2. 
m&lO, m&lle, malui, — , 295. 
mandO, ere, mandi, mansum, 271, 3. 
maneO, ere, mansi, m&nsum, 263. 
maturescO, ere, maturui, — , 280. 
medeor, eri, — , 266. 
memini, d^., 299. 
mereO, ere, ui, itum, 261. 
mereor, eri, meritus sum, 266. 
mergO, ere, mersi, mersum, 269. 
metior, iri, mensus sum, 289, 1. 
meto, ere, messni, messum, 273, 1. 
metuO, ere, metui, — , 275, 2. 
micO, are, micui, — , 258, 1. 
misceO, ere, miscui, mixtum, 262. 
misereor, eri, miseritus sum, 266. 
miseret, impers., 302, 2. 
mitto, ere, misi, missum, 269. 
mold, ere, molui, molitum, 272. 
moneO, 209. 

mordeO, ere, momordi, morsum, 265. 
morior, i, mortuus sum, 225, 3 ; 281. 
moveO, ere, mOvi, mOtum, 264. 
mulceO, ere, mulsi, mulsum, 263. 
mulgeO, gre, mulsi, mulsum, 263. 

N 

nanciscor, I, nanctns (nactus) sum, 283L 
n&scor, i, n&tus sum, 283. 
necto, ere, nexui, nexum, 273, 1. 
neg-legO, ere, lexi, lectum, 268. 
ne^ueO, quire, quivi, quii, — , 298. 
ningit, ere, ninxit, impers,, 302, 2. 
DiteO, §re, ui, — , 261, 1. 
Ditor, i, nisus, nixus sum, 282. 
noce<(, ere, nocui, nocitum, 261. 
nolo, nolle, nOlui, — , 296. 
nOscO, ere, nOvi, nOtnm, 278; 299, 2. 
nubo, ere, nupsi, nflptum, 268. ' ' 



ob-dO, like ab-dO. 
obliyiscor, i, oblitus sum, 288. 
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ob-mdt&oO, ere, mfltnl, ~, 280. 
ob-«ide<(, ere, s^i, sessam, 265, 2. 
ob-BolescO, ere, solevi, soletum, 279, 1. 
ob-6t0, are, stiti, — , see sto. 
ob-surdescO, ere, surdai, — , 280. 
ob-tineO, ere, tinui, tentum, 262. 
oc-cido, like in-cido. 
oc-cido, like in-cido. 
oc-cinO, like oon-cinO. 
oc-cipiO, like ao-cipiO. 
occulo, ere, ui, turn, 273. 
Odi, de/., 299. 
of-fendO, like dSfendO. 
of-ferO, ferre, obtuli, oblfttam, 294, 2. 
oleO, ere, olui, — , 261, 1. 
operiO, Ire, ul, turn, 286. 
oportet, impers., 302, 2. 
op-perior. In, pertos sum, 289, 1. 
ordior, Iri, Orsos sum, 289, 1. 
orior, iri, ortus sum, 289, 1. 
os-tendo, like de-tendO. 



paciscor, T, pactns sum, 288. 
paenitet, impers., 302, 2. 
palleO, gre, pallui, — , 261, 1. 
pandO, ere, pandi, passum, 271, 3. 
pangO, ere, pepigi, pegi, panctum, p&c- 

tum, 270, 1. 
pared, ere, pepercl, parsum, 271, 1. 
pared, ere, p&rui, pariturus, 261. 
pariO, ere, peperi, partom, 225, 1 ; 274. 
partior, in, partitus sum, 288. 
pftscd, ere, pavi, pastum, 278. 
pated, ere, patui, — , 261, 1. 
patior, i, passus sum, 225, 3; 282. 
paved, ere, p&vi, — , 264. 
pecto, ere, pexi, pexum, 269. 
pel-licid, ere, lexi, lectum, 274, 1. 
pelld, ere, pepuli, pulsum, 271, 1. 
pended, ere, pependi, p§nsnm, 265. 
pendd, ere, pependi, pensum, 271, 1. 
-per-agd, ere, §gi, actum, 270, 2. 
per-celld, ere, cull, culsum, 271, 3. 
per-censed, ere, censui, censum, 262. 
per-dd, like ab^d. 

per-fringd, ere, fr^, fractum, 270, 2. 
pergd, ere, perrezi, perrectum, see regd. 
per-legd, ere, legi, lectum, 270, 2. 
per-petior, i, pessus sum, 282. 
per-«td, are, stiti, — , 259. 
per-tine<S foe, tinui, — , 262. 



petd, ere, TyI, IT, petltom, 276. 

piget, impers., 302, 2. 

pingd, ere, piiud, pictum, 268. 

placed, ere, ui, itum, 261 ; 302, 5. 

plaudd, ere, plausi, plausum, 269. 

plecto, ere, plezi, plectnm, 269. 

plud, ere, plui, — , 302, 2. 

polled, €re, — , — , 261, 2. 

polliceor, eri, polUcitus sum, 266. 

pdnd, ere, posui, positum, 272. 

pdscd, ere, popdeci, — , 271, 1 ; 278. 

pos-sided, like ob-slded. 

pos-eidd, ere, possddi, possessum, 271, 3. 

possum, posse, potui, — , 291. 

pdtd, are, avi, atum, pdtum, 257, 2. 

prae-bed, ere, ui, itum, 261. 

prae-cind, — , — , like con-cind. 

prae-currd, ere, cucurri, oursum, 271, 1. 

prae-sided, like ob-sided. 

prae-etd, are, stiti, — , 302, 5 ; see std. 

prae-sum, esse, fui, — , 290, 1. 

pranded, ere, i, pransum, 265, 3. 

prehendd, prSndd, ere, i, prehensum, 

prensum, 271, 3. 
premd, ere, pressi, pressum, 269. 
prdd-igd, ere, egi, actum, 270, 2. 
prd^d, like ab-dd. 
proficiscor, i, profectus sum, 283. 
pro-fiteor, eri, fessus sum, 266. 
prdmd, ere, prdmpsi, prdmptum, 268. 
prd-sternd, ere, str&vi, str&tum, 276. 
prd-sum, prddesse, prdfui, — , 292. 
prd-tendd, like de-tendd. 
pudet, impers., 302, 2. 
pungd, ere, popugi, ptino 1. 



quaerd, ere, qnae^yi, quaesitum, 276. 
quaesd, de/., 301, 2. 
quatid, ere, — , quassum, 274. 
qued, ire, quivi, quii, — , 298. 
queror, i, questus sum, 281. 
qui^scd, ere, quievi, quietum, 278. 



rftdd, ere, rftsi, rftsum, 269. 

rapid, ere, rapni, raptum, 274. 

raucid. Ire (rausi), rausum, 286. 

re-cSnsed, like per-censed. 

re-cidd, ere, reccidi, rec&suma, see cadd^ 

re-cidd, like iii<cidO* 
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red-argii5, ere, argnl, — , 275, 2. 

red-do, like ab-dO. 

re-fello, ere, felli, falsam, see fallO. 

re-ferclO, ire, fersi, fertum, 286. 

re-fer6, ferre, rettuli, relatum, 294, 2. 

rgfert, impers., 302, 2. 

regO, ere, rexi, rectum, 212; 268. 

re-linquO, ere, llqui, lictum, 270, 2. 

re-minlseor, i, — , 283. 

reor, reri, ratus sura, 266. 

re-pellO, ere, reppuli, repulsum, 271, 1. 

re-periO, ire, repperi, repertum, 287. 

re-6onO, &re, &vi, aturus, 258, 2. 

re-sperg5, ere, spersi, spersum, 269. 

re-spondeO, €re, spondl, spOnsum, 265, 1. 

re-8pu6, ere, spui, — , 276, 2. 

re-tend5, ere, tend!, tentum, 270, 1. 

re-tineO, ere, tinui, tentum, 262. 

re-vertor, i, versus sum, verti, 224, 2 ; 

271,3. 
rided, Sre, nsi, risum, 263. 
ringur, I, — , 281. 
rOdO, ere, rOsi, rOsum, 269. 
rudO, ere, rudiv!, — , 276. 
rumpO, ere, rup!, ruptnm, 270, 2. 
rn5, ere, rui, rutum, ruiturus, 275, 1. 



8 

saepiO, Ire, saepsl, saeptum, 286. 
sagift, Ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
saliO, ire, saluT, salii, — , 285. 
salv€,(fe/., 301,1. 
sanciO, Ire, s&nxi, sanctum, 286. 
sapiO, ere, sapivi, — , 22.'5, 1 ; 274. 
sarciO, ire, sarsT, sartnm, 286. 
scindo, ere, scidi, scissum, 271, 3. 
sciscO, ere, scivl, scitum, 279, 1. 
scribO, ere, scrips!, scriptum, 268. 
sculpd, ere, sculps!, sculptura, 268. 
secO, are, seem, sectum, 258. 
se-cernO, ere, crevi, cretum, 276. 
sedeO, ere, sed!, sessum, 265, 2. 
sc-lig6, like col-ligd. 
sent id, Ire, sens!, scnsum, 286. 
sepeliO, ire, iv!, sepultum, 284, 1. 
sequor, !, secutus sum, 281. 
serO, ere, sev!, satura, 276, 1. 
serO, ere, (ui), turn, see c5n-ser6. 
sileO, ere, silul, — , 261, 1. 
sinO, ere, sivi, situm, 276, 1. 
sisto, ere, stiti, statura, 270, 1. 
•ItiO, ire, ivi, — , 281, 1. 



8ole(V, Sre, soli t us sum, 224; 267. 
solvO, ere, solvl, solutum, 270, 3. 
son5, are, sonul, son&tums, 258, 2. 
spargO, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 2()9. 
speruO, ere, sprevi, spretum, 276. 
splendeO, ere, ui, — , 261, 1. 
spondeO, ere, spopond!, spOnsum, 265. 
statuO, ere, statu!, statutum, 275. 
sternO, ere, strav!, stratum, 276. 
St 5, are, stet!, statum, 259. 
strepO, ere, strepui, — , 272, 1. 
strides, €re, strid!, — , 265, 3. 
stru5, ere, strux!, structum, 275, 1. 
stude5, ere, u!, — , 261, 1. 
stuped, ere, stupu!, — , 261, 1. 
suadeO, ere, suas!, suasum, 263. 
sub-d5, like ab-d5. 
sub-igO, like ab-igO. 
sub-siliO, like de-fliliO. 
suc-cedO, ere, cess!, cessum, see cM6. 
suc-cendo, like accendO. 
suc-cido, ere, cidi, — , see cad6. 
8uc-c!d5, like in-cid5. 
suf-ferO, ferre, sustul!, sublatum, 294, 2 
suf-ficio, like con-ficio. 
suf-fodi6, ere, f5d!, fossum, see Sod\6. 
sug-ger5, ere, gess!, gestum, see ger6. 
sum, esse, fu!, futurus, 205. 
sumO, ere, sumps!, sumptum, 268. 
BuperbiO, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
8uper-iaci6, ere, ieci, iectum, see iaciO. 
8upplic5, &re, avi, atum, 257, 2. 
snp-pOnO, ere, posui, positum, see p5n0 
surgO (sur-rig5) , ere, surr^i, surrectmn, 

see reg5. 
8U8-cSnse6, like per-ognseO. 



taceO, Sre, tacnl, taciturn, 261. 

taedet, itnpers., 302, 2. 

tang5, ere, tetigi, t&ctum, 270, 1. 

teg5, ere, texi, tectum, 268. 

temnO, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 

tend5, ere, tetendi, tentum, 270, 1, 

teneO, ere, tenui, — , 262. 

tergeC, ere, tersi, tersum, 263. 

terO, ere, triv!, tritum, 276. 

terreC, ere, ui, itum, 261. 

texO, ere, texui, textum, 273. 

timed, ere, tiniui, — , 261, 1. 

toll5, ere, sustul!, subl&tum, 270, 1, 

tondeO, ere, totondi, tOasum, 26S. 
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ton6, ftie, tonal, — , 258, 2 ; 302, 2. 

torqaeO, 5re, torsi, tortum, 263. 

torreO, $re, torrui, tostam, 262. 

trar-do, like ab-do. 

trabO, ere, trazi, tract urn, 268. 

tremO, ere, tremuT, — , 272, 1. 

tribuO, ere, tribal, tribiltum, 275. 

trudo, ere, trusi, trusuro, 26U. 

tueor, erf, — , 266. 

tando. ere, tutud!, tuusum, tusum, 271, 1. 

U 

ulclscor, 1, nltus sum, 283. 
urgeO, ere, ursi, — , 263. 
i&rO, ere, ussi, ustum, 268. 
Qtor, 1, usos sum, 282. 



vadO, ere, — , —, 273, 2. 
▼aleO, ere, valul, valitOras, 261. 



veh6, ere, vexl, vectom, 268, 
vellO, ere, velli, vulsum, 271, 3. 
v§ndO, ere, vend id!, venditum, 270, 1. 
v€ii-e6, ire, ii, itum, 297, 5. 
veniO, ire, veni, ventum, 287, 2. 
yereor, erf, veritus sum, 223; 266. 
vergO, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 
verro, ere, verri, versiim, 271, 3. 
vertft, ere, verti, versum, 271, 3. 
vet5, are, vetui, vetitum, 258. 
video, ere, vidi, visum, 267, 2. 
vigeO, ere, vigul, — , 261, 1. 
vinciO, ire, vinxi, vinctum, 286. 
vlnc6, ere, vici, victum, 270, 2. 
vireO, €re, virui, — , 261, 1. 
visO, ere, vis!, visum, 271, 3w 
vIvO, ere, vixl, victum, 268. 
vol6, velle, volui, — , 295. 
volvO, ere, volvi, volutom, 270, 3. 
vom5, ere, vomui, vomitum, 272. 
vove6, 5re, v5vl, v5tam, 264. 
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compounds ; condlt. — condition or conditional ; conj. =: conjugation ; conjuno. 
= conjunction ; constr. ^ construction ; ff. = and the following ; gren. = genitive ; 
grend. = gender ; grer. = gerund ; Indir. disc. « indirect discourse ; instrum. = 
instrumental ; loc. = locative ; pred. = predicate ; preps. = prepositions ; prone. 
x= pronouns ; quallt. = qualitative ; quant, s quantity ; seq. « sequence ; subj. 
= subject or subjunctive; w. a with. 



A, &, sound ; qualitative changes of, 24 ; 
& shortened, 39, 3; 84, 2. A in nom., 
ace., and voc. plur., 75, 2. A-nouns, 
Decl. I., 78 ; a-verbs, 201 ; 206 ff. ; nouns 
in a, Decl. III., 97, 6; 110, 6; gend., 
122. Derivatives in a, 334, 6 ; 338 ; a 
in compd. verbs changed to e or i, 231. 
Conj. of a-verbs, 359, 1 ; 300. A-final, 
quant, of, 692, 1; 696; a in increm. of 

_decl., 705; 706; of conj., 711 and 1. 

A, ab, aba, in compds., 374, 1; in 
compds. w. dat., 429, 2; w. abl. of 
separation, 461 ; of source, 467 ; 475, 
4; of agent, 468; w. abl., 490, 1, 2; 
w. gerund and gerundive, 629. 

Abbreviations, 354, 6 ; 758. 

Abhlnc, denoting interval, 488, 3, n. 2 
and 3. 

Abies, 6s in, 698, 1. 

Ability, verbs of, in apodosls, 583; In 
indir. disc., 648, n. 3. 

Ablative, Decl. I., 78, 7; 80,2; ft in, 695; 
Decl. XL, 84, 1; Decl. III., 107, 6; in 
litems, 102; 125 ff.; 128, 1, 2; Decl. 
rV., 131, 2; p. 49, footnote 3. 

Ablative, translation of, 78 and footnote 
3 ; syntax of, 459 ff. Abl. w. loc., 393, 
7; w. comp. verbs, 429, 2; w. adjs., 
436, 3; w. rSfert, 449. 1; w. dS w. 



meminl, 454, 3 ; w. verbs of accusing, 
456, 1 ; w. verbs of condemning, 456, 3, 
4. Abl. of separation, 461 ff. ; of source, 
467 ff. ; w. compar., 471 ; instrum. abl., 
472; of association, 473 ff.; of cause, 
475 ; of means, 476 ff . ; of price, 478 ; 
of difference, 479 ; of specification , 480 ; 
loc. abl., 483; of time, 417, 2; 486 ff.; 
abl. abs., 489; w. preps., 490; w. advs., 
490,4; infin. in abl. abs., 616, 4; abl. 
of gerund and gerundive, 629 ff.; of 
supine, 635. Ablatives as adverbs, 307. 

Ablaut, 21 ; 326, 1. 

Abode denoted by pers. pron. w. prep., 
500,6. 

Abounding, abL w. verbs of, 477, II. 

-ftbrum, ft in, 712, 1. 

Abs, see ft, ab. 

Absente, constr., 489, 9. 

Absolute abl., 489. Absolute and rela- 
tive time, 542 ff. 

Absque w. abl., 490, 2. 

AbstineO, constr., 458, 4. 

Abstract nouns, 62, 2 ; plur., 138, 2 ; from 
adjs., 345. 

-ftbus in Decl. I., 80, 2. 

Ac, 315, 1 ; ()57, 1 ; meaning as, 608, 6 ; 
than, 516, 3. ^c si w. subj. in condlt, 
584. 

Acatalectic, 729, n. 3 and 4. 

Aooddlt, constr., 671, 1. 
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Accent, original, 19; rhythmic, 724. 

Accentuation, 16 ff. 

Accidit, constr., 571, 1. 

AccingrO, constr., 407. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 473; 474. 

Accusative, Decl. I., 78, 7 ; Decl. II., 83, 
5; 89; Decl. UI., 96 flP.; in interns, 
102. 2, 3; elands, Is, 107, 6; Decl. 
IV., 131. 

Accusative, syntax of, 403 fif. Direct 
obj., 404; with special verbs, 406; w. 
comp. verbs, 406 ; w. yerbs of clothing , 
etc., 407; w. verbal adjs. and nouns, 
408 ; cognate, 409 ; two aces., 410 if. ; 
predicate, 410, 1, 3; as obj., w. infin., 
414; subj. of infin., 415; 610, 2; of 
specification, 416; adverbial, time and 
space, 417 ; of limit, 418 ff . ; poet. dat. 
for, 419, 4 ; w. preps., 420 ; in exclama- 
tions, 421; w. propior, proxlmus, 
435, 2; pred. ace., gerundive as, 622; 
ace. of gerund and gerundive, 628; 
of supine, 633; 634. Accusatives as 
adverbs, 306. 

A ccusing, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Acer, decl., 126. 

-ftceus, adjs. in, 347. 

Acifis, 134, 2; 141,1. 

Acquitting, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

-&cruxn, & In, 712, 1. 

Action, repeated, in temp, clauses, 602, 2 
and 3. 

Active voice, 191. Act. and pass, constr., 
518. 

Acus, decl., 131, 2; gend., 132. 

4Ui, old abl. ending. 79, 4. 

Ad in compds., 370; 374, 2; w. two 
aces., 412, 1; w. dat., 429. Adw.acc., 
418, 4; 420, 2; after adjs., 435, 1; w. 
rSfert and Interest, 449, 1, n. and 
4 ; to denote time, 487, 2 ; designating 
abode, 600, 5 ; w. gerund and gerun- 
dive, 628. 

Adaeque w. abl., 471, 9. 

AdeO,654, N. 2; 667,3. 

-adds, a in, 712, 8. 

Adfertur, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 

AdflcW w. abl., 176, 2. 

AdiaceO w. ace. or dat., 429, 4. 

Adiplscor w. gen.f 458, 3. 

Adjectives, morphology, 63 ; 90 ff . ; Decl. 
L and II., 90 ft. ; irregular, 93 ; Decl. 
m., 125 fif. ; indecl., 1H7, 3 ; defective. 



144 ; heteroclites, 146 ; comparison of, 
149 fif., without com par., 160; numeral, 
162 fif.; demon., 178, 8; relat., 182, 4; 
interrog., 184, 6; pronominal, 188; 
516; verbal, 200; derivative, 328 fif.; 
attributive, 383, 2. Agreement, 3SM ; 
w. clause, 394, 4; neut. adj. as sub- 
stantive, 394, 5 and 6 ; w. one noun fur 
another, 394, 8 ; w. two or more nouns, 
396; verbal, w. ace, 408; w. dat., 434; 
w. gen., 442 ; in abl. abs., 489, 7. Use, 
492 fif. ; as substantives, 494 ; 495 ; w. 
force of clauses, 496 ; of adverbs, 497. 
Adj. separated from noun for em- 
phasis, 665, 4 ; adj. modifiers, position 
of, 671 ; position of modifiers of adj., 
672; of adj. w. gen., 671, 4. 

Admodum, 310. 

Admonishing, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Adonic verse, 745, 1, 5. 

AdulSscSns, compar., 158. 

Adulter, decl., 86, 3. 

AdveniS, constr., 418, 3. 

Adverbial compar., 169; adv. ace, 416, 
2; adv. clauses, 6(>3, 2; 569, 1; adv. 
modifiers, position, 672; 673. 

Adverbs, 304 if.; numeral, 171 ; relative, 
p. 72, footnote 3. Comparison, 311. 
Adverbs w. nouns, 497, 4, 5 ; w. dat., 
436 ; w. gen., 443 ; for abl. of price, 478, 
3. Adverbs as preps., 490, 4. Adverbs 
from demon, prons., force *of , 507, 7. 
Use of adverbs, 654 fif. Position of 
modifiers of adverb, 674; adv. be- 
tween prep, and case, 676, 2. fi in 
adverbs, 696, 3. 

Adversative conjuncs., 315, 3; 659. Ad- 
versative clauses of condit., 585. 

Adversum, ad versus, w. ace., 420, 2; 
w. adjs., 435, 1. 

Ae, sound of, 11. 

AedSs, sing, and plur., 140; omitted, 
445, 2. 

Aene&s, decl., 81. 

Aeque. w. abl., 471, 9. 

AequI facere, 447, 1. 

AestimO w. gen. of value, 448 ; w. abl., 
448,2. 

Aetfts, decl., 97. 

-aeus, adjs. in, 353. 

Age, expressions of, 417, 4. 

Agent, dat. of, 431; abl. of, 431, 1, 4; 
467; 468. 
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A^er, decl., 85. 

AgrnOmen. 354, 7 and 8. 

AerO, vowel long in perf. and supine, 
749, VU. ; agrO ut, 506, 1. 

4lgr5, nouns in, 344, 4; & in, 712, 2. 

Agreeable, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

Agreement of verbs, 388; synesis, 389; 
w. pred. nouns, 390; w. appos., 391; 
w. compd. subj., 392. Of nouns, 393; 
w. clause, 393, 3. Of adjs., 894; w. 
clause, 3!)4, 4 ; synesis, 394, 7 ; w. one 
noun for another, 394, 8 ; w. two or more 
nouns, 395; w. part, gen., 442, 1. Of 
prons., 396; synesis, 397; w. two or 
more antecedents, 398 ; attraction, 399, 

_ 5 ; w. clause as antecedent, 399, 6. 

Ah, aha, inter j., 317. 

Ai, diphthong, qualit. changes of, 32 ; ftl, 
79, 3. 

Aiding t dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

AiO, position, 679. 

-&iu8 in proper names, ft in, 689, 1. 

-ftl final shortened, 39, 2 and 5 ; some- 
times long in Plautus, 692, 3, n. 1 ; 
-al, nouns in, 103; quant, of increm., 
70rt. 

Alacer, compar., 157, 2. 

Albus, without compar., 160. 

Alcaic verse, 730; 746, 8 and 9; Alcaic 
stanza, 747, 1. 

Alcmanian stanza, 747, 9. 

-ftlia, names of festivals in, 145, 2, N. 

Alifte, use, 516, 1 and 2. 

Alienus, w. dat. and gen., 451, 2, n. 1. 

Allquantus, 189. 

AliquI, use, 512, 2. 

Aliquis, 187, 1; use, 512. 

Aliquot, 189. 

4Ul8, adjs. in, 348; ft in, 712, 3. 

Allter, use, 516, 1, 2, and 3. 

Alius, decl., 93, 2; use, 188; 516; w. 
plur. verb, 381), 3; w. abl., 471, 6. 

Allegory, 752. 2, N. 

Alphabet, Latin, 5. Letters of, indecl., 
137,1. 

Alter, decl., 93; use, 188; 516; w.plur. 
verb, 389, 3. 

Aiteruter, decl., 93, 7. 

Alvus, gend., 87, 3. 

Aznftns, decl., 128. 

Ambi. amb, 313 ; 375 ; in corapds., 375, 1. 

AmbO, decl , 166, 2 

Amicus, decl., 83. 



Amnis, decl., 102, 4. 

Amplius without quam, 471, 4. 

An; 315, 2, N. ; 316, 8; 380, 3; in indir. 

quest., 650, 1-4. 
4lna, ft in, 712, 4. 
Anacrusis, 740, N. 3. 
Anapaest, 721, 2, n. 1 ; cyclic, 723, 4. 
Anaphora, 666, 1. 
Ancient forms of prons., 175, 6; of 

verbs, 244. 
Ancne, dec)., 145, 2, n. 
AndrogreOs, decl., 89. 
-ftneus, adjs. in, 355. 
Anlinadvert5, w. cum, generally w. 

subj., 601, 4, N. 
Animal, decl., 103. 

Animl. constr., 458, 1, and footnote 2. 
Anne, in indir. quest., 650, 1. 
AnnOn, 315, 2, n. ; 650, 1 and 2. 
Answers, 379. 
Ante in compds., 374, 3; w. dat, 429. 

Ante w. ace, 420, 2; w. compar., 471, 

5 ; in expressions of time, 488. 
Anteft,310; ft in, 695, 4. 
Antecedent, 396; two or more, 308; 

omitted, 399 ; attracted, 399, 5; clause 

as antecedent, 39<.), 6. General or indef . 

antecedent, w. relat. clause, 591 and n.2. 
Antee5, synizesis in, 733, 3, n. 1. 
Antequam, 316, 1; in temp, clauses, 

605. 
Anticipation, prolepsis, 493. 
-ftnus, adjs. in, 349; 353 ; ftfirnOmen in, 

354,8; a in, 712,4. 
Apagre, interj., 317, 4. 
Apbaeresis, 750, 1. 
Apis, gen. plur., 102, 5. 
Apocope, 750, 3. 
Apodosis, 572. 
Aposiopesis, 751, 1, n. 1. 
Apostrophe, 752, 10. 
Apparent agent, 431. 
Append ix« 749 ff. 
Apposition, partitive, 393,4; clauses in, 

393,3. 
Appositional gen., 440, 4. 
Appositive, 383, 3; agreement of verb 

with, 391; case, 393; gend., 393, 1. 

Clause as appos., 393, 3; 564, III. 

Gen. in appos. w. possess.. 393, 6. In- 

fin. as appos., 616, 2. 
Aptus qui w. subj., 591, 7. 
Apud w. ace, 420, 2; designating 
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abode, 484, 2, k. 2; for loo. abl., 485, 
5; in citations, 485, 5, n. 

-ftr final shortened, 39, 2 and 5; some- 
times long in Plantus, 692, 3, n. 1; 
-ar, nouns in, 103; gend., 122; 123; 
quant, of increm., 706. 

Arar, dec!., 102, 3, n. 

Arbor, quant, of increm., 707. 

Arced, constr., 464, 2. 

Arciiilochian verse, 730; 745, 10; stanza, 
747, 10-13. 

ArciiB, decl., 131, 2. 

Ardnae, loc., 484, 2. 

Argruor, constr., 611, 2, N. 2. 

Arids, 68 in, 698, 1. 

-&ris, adjs. in, ai8 ; & in, 712, 5. 

Aristophanic verse, 745, 2. 

•&rium, nouns in, 348, 3. 

-ftrius,adj. in,348; 365. 

Arrangement of words and phrases, 
663 ff. ; gen. rules, 664 ff. ; effect of 
emphasis, 665 ; anaphora, 666, 1 ; chi- 
asmus, 666, 2; kindred words, 667; 
words \^ common relation, 668; effect 
of context, 669; euphony and rhythm, 
670 ; special rules, 671 ff. ; modifiers of 
nouns, 671; of adjs., 672; of verbs, 
673; adverbs, 674; prons., 675; preps., 
676; conjuncs. and relats., 677 ; nOn, 
678; Inqtiam, &i5, 679; voc., 680; 
clauses, 681 ff. ; as subj. or pred., 682 ; 
subord. elements, 683; subj. or obj. 
common to prin. and subord. clause, 
684 ; periods, 685. 

Arsis, 725. 

Article, 78, 6. 

Artus, decl., 131, 2. 

Arx, decl., 105. 

-&s in gen. of Decl. I., 79, 2; nouns in, 
Decl. I., 81 ; Decl. III., 97 ; gend., 115; 
117. Adjs. in, 353. &8, as, final, 
quant, of, 692, 3 ; 697. 

As, 757, and 1. 

Asclepiadean verse, 745, 4 and 5; stanza, 
747, 4-6. 

Asking ^ constr. w. verbs of, 411 ; verbs 
of, w. subj., 565. 

Asper, decl., 92, 3. 

-ftsslm in perf. subj., 244, 4. 

Assimilation of vowels, 31; of conso- 
nants, 53 ff. ; partial, 55. 

-ftssd in fut. perf., 244, 4. 

Association, abL of, 473; 474. 



A8su6so5, assuSfcM^iO, w. abL, 476, K 

Asyndeton, 657, 6. 

-at, neut stems in, 97, 6 ; 110, 5 ; -ftt 

final in Plantus, 692, 3, m. 1. 
At, 315, 3 ; 659, 1. 
Atat, interj., 317, L 
-fttilis, adjs. in, 352. 
Atque, 315, 1 ; 657, 1 ; meaning a«, 608, 

5 ; than, 516, 3. Que . . . atque, 

657,4. 
Atqul,315,3; 659,1. 
-Atrum, ft in, 712, 1. 
Attempted action, how expressed, 530. 
Attendant circumstance, abl. of, 473, 3. 
Attraction of adjs., 394, 9; of prons., 

396, 2 ; 399, 5 ; of anteced., 399, 5. 
Attributive noun or adj., 383, 2; gen., 

439 ff. 
-fttus, derivatives in, 344; 346; ft in, 

712, 6. 
Au, interj., 317, 3. 
Au, sound, 11; qualit. changes of, 35; 

iAsep. prep., 313; in compds., 375, 2. 
Aud&x, decl., 128. 
Audidns w. two dats., 433, 4. 
Audifi w. cum, 601, 4, n.; constr., 613, 

5 ; audior, constr., 611, 2, N. 2. 
Augustan Age, writers of, 753, 3. 
Aureus, 757. 
Auris, decl., 102. 
Ausim s ausus sim, 244, 4. 
Aut, 315, 2; 392, 5; 658, 1. Aut . . . 

aut, 658, 1. 
Autem, 315, 3; 659, 1 and 2; position, 

677. 
Authors, Latin, 753. 
Auxllium, sing, and plur., 140. 
Avidus, constr., 453, 1 ; w. infin., 608, 4u 
Avis, decl., 102, 4. 
-ftvus, & in, 712, 5. 

-ftz, gend., of nonns in, 120, 1 ; deriva- 
tives in, 330; verbals in, w. gen., 

452,1. 

B 

B, sound before e and t, 12, 4 ; changed 
to p, 55, 1; to m, 55, 4; quant, of 
monosyl. in, 691, 2. 

Babae, interj., 317, 1. 

Bacchius, 721, 2, N. 1. . 

Becoming, two dats. w. verbs of, 433,2. 

Beginning, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
Beginning of sentence emphatlCi 665, 1« 
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Being^ two data. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

Being angry ^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Being without^ constr. w. verbs of, 462. 

Being cheap or dear^ abl. w. verbs of, 

478, 1. Being able, wontf accustomed, 

iDfln. w. verbs of, 607, 2. 
Believing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 
Bern, loc., 484, 2. 
Belonging to, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 

435,4. 
Bene, compared, 311, 2 ; w. dat., 426, 1. 

M. 2; e final int 696, 3. 
Benefiting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
-ber, decl. of names of months in, 

102, 6. 
BibI, i in penult, 715, 1. 
-bills, derivatives in, 329; w. dat., 434, 

2; compar., 157, 1. 
[ Bis in compounding numbers, 163, 1 ; i 

in, 691, 3. 
Boni facere, cfinsulere, 447, 1. 
Bonus, decl., 78; 83; 91; compar., 154. 
, BOs, decl., 107 ; quant, of increm., 707. 
-bra, -bnun, verbal nouns in, 335. 
Brachylogy, 751, 2. 
Bucolio diaeresis, 736, 2. 
-bula., -bulum, verbal nouns in, 335. 
-bundus, derivatives in, 328, 5. 
BOris, decl., 102, 2. 
^ Buying, gen. w. verbs of, 448, 4 ; abl., 

478, 1. 



C = flr> 5, 3; sound, 12; dropped, 58, 1. 

Nouns in, gend. of, 122. Quant, of 

final syllables in, 692, II. 
Caelum, decl., 147, 3. 
Caesura, caesural pause, 728 ; in hexam., 

736. 
Calcar, decl., 103. 
Calendar, Roman, 754 ff. 
Calends, 754, 1., 1. 
Calling, verbs of, w. two aces., 410. 
Canis, decl., 102, 5. 
Cap85 r= cdperO, 244, 4. 
Caput, decl., 97. 
Carbasus, decl., 147, 2. 
Career, sing, and plur., 140. 
Caring for, gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 
Cardinal numbers, 162 ff. ; decl., 166 ff. 
Carmen, decl., 100. 



Carth&ff6, decl., 108. 



Cases, morphology of, 73 ff. ; cases alike, 
75 ; case endings, 74, 3 ; in Decl. I., 78, 
7; Decl. II., 83, 5; Decl. 111., 102, 103, 
107,4; Decl. IV., 131 ; Decl. V., 134,5; 
irreg. case endings, Decl. I., 79; 80; 
Decl. II., 84 ; Decl. III., 107, 6; Decl. 
IV., 131, 3; Decl. v., 134, 2 and 3; case 
suffixes, 74, 1; in Decl. III., 96; 98. 

Cases, Syntax of, 400 ff. ; general view, 
400; nom.,401; voc.,402; acc.,403ff. ; 
dat., 422 ff. ; gen., 437 ff. ; abl., 459 ff. ; 
cases w. preps., 420, 490. 

Castruin, sing, and plur., 140. 

Catalectic, 729, n. 3 and 5. 

Causft, constr., 475, 2. 

Causal con Junes., 315, 5 ; 316, 7 ; 661. 
Causal clauses, 588 ; relat., 592 ; w. 
cum, 597 ; 598; position, 683, 2, N. 

Cause, gen. w. adjs. denoting, 452, 2 ; 
abl. of, 475 ; relat. clauses of, 592 ; ex- 
pressed by participle, 638, 1. 

Cavefi, w. ace. or dat., 426, 4, n. ; CavSi 
cave n$, w. subj., 561, 2; 565, 4. A 
in cave, 696, 2. 

-ce appended, 178, 3 and 6; quant., 
691,1. 

Cecidi, I in penult, 716. 

Cede, o in, 694. 

C6d5,w.abl.,463; e in oessi, cessum, 
749 VI. 1. 

Coler, decl., 126, 2. 

C$15, constr., 411, 2 and 3. 

Celtiber, decl., 86, 3. 

-cen, compds. in, 369, 3. 

-ceps, compds. in, 369, 4. 

Ceres, 68 in, 698, 1. 

Certs in answers, 379, 1. 

Certus w. gen. or abl., 451, 1, w.; w. 
infin., 608, 4, N. 1. 

cetera, def ., 144. 

Ceterum, 306, 3; 315, 3; 659, 1. 

Ceu w. subj. in coudit., 584, 4. 

Ch, sound, 12. 

Changes in consonants, 51 ff. 

Characteristic, derivatives denoting, 
344; 348. 

Characteristic, stem characteristic, of 
nouns, 76; of verbs, 201. Gen. of 
characteristic, 440, 3; abl. of, 473, 2 ; 
rel. clause of, 591, 1; clause of w. 
quin, 5M, II., 2. 

CharactPristic of, gen. w. adjs. mean- 
ing, 435, 4; 451,2. 
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ChiasmuSf 666, 2. 

Choliambus, T43, 1, n. 4. 

Choosing t yerbs of, w. two aocs., 410; 
w. two dats., 433, 2. 

Choree, 721, footnote. 

Choriambus, 721, 2, N. 1. 

Ciceronian Age, writers of, 753, 2. 

-cida, compds. in, 369, 3. 

Cinerd, constr., 407 ; I in perf. and p. 
part., 749, VII. 

^inu8, -clnius, adjs. in, 349, 2. 

-Ci5, diminatives in, 340, 5. 

Circft w. ace., 420, 2 ; & in, 695, 4. 

Oiroiter w. aco., 420, 2. 

Oirciun in compds., 374, 4 ; oompds. w. 
ace., 406; w. two aces., 413; w. dat., 
429, 2. Circum w. ace., 420, 2. 

Circumstance, attendant, abl. of, 473, 3. 

Cl8 w. ace., 420, 2. ; 1 in, 691, 3. 

Clterlor, compar., 155, 1. 

Cities, plur. in names of, 139, 2. 

Cito, O in, 694. 

Citrft w. ace, 420, 2. 

Citum, i in, 715, 1. 

Civis, decl., 102, 4. 

Clam, Clanculum, w. aoc., 420, 5; 
clam, w. abl., 490, 4. 

Clans, Roman, how designated, 354. 

Classification of letters, 7; of verbs, 
257 flf. 

Classis, decl., 102, 4. 

Clauses, as nouns, gender, 70; prin. and 
subord., 386, 1; as appositives or 
predicates, 393, 3; in abl. abs., 489, 6. 
Substantive clauses, 564 ; as object, 
564, I. ; 565 ff. ; 571, 3 ; as subject or 
predicate, 564, II. ; 571, 1 and 2 ; as 
appos., 564, III.; 571, 4. Restrictive 
clauses w. quod, 591, 3; conditional 
clauses, 584; 585; 587; adversative, 
585; concess.,586; causal, 588; clauses 
w. cum, 697 flf. ; temp, clauses, 600 flf. ; 
infin. clauses, 610, 3; as obj., 613 flf. ; 
as subject, 615; relat. clause supplied 
by particip., 637; prin. clause, 639; 
prin., in indir. disc., 642; subord., 
643; indir., 649. Anang. of clauses, 
G81flf. 

Ciavls, decl.. 102, 3. 

Clidns, decl., 106, 2. 

Climax, 752, 6. 

Close vowels, 7, 3. 

Clothing, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 



-clum, -culum, -cula, verbal noons 
in, 335. 

Cognate ace., 409. 

CdgnOmen, 354, 3 and 4. 

C5srn58COr, constr.r611, 2, N. 2. 

06firS, constr., 418, 3. 

Coins, Roman, 757. 

-cola, oompds. in, 369, 3. 

Collecting^ constr. w. verbs of, 418, 3. 

Collective nouns, 62, 2 ; w. plural verbs, 
389,1. 

CollocQ, constr., 418. 3. 

Colon, 726. 

Colus, decl., ia3, 2. 

Com, con, co, in compds., 374, 5; w. 
dat., 429. ^ ' 

Coming together^ constr. w. verbs of, 
418, 3. 

Comitium, sing, and plur., 140. 

Commanding t dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1; 
subj. w. verbs of, 565; 614, \\ infin. 
w. verbs of, 614. 

Commands, subj. andimperat. in, 559, 2; 
560 flf.; fut. imperat. in, 560, 4; in 
indir. discourse, 642, 4 and 5. 

CommiserSscit, constr., 457, 5. . 

Commiseror, constr., 457, 2. 

Common nouns, 62, 2. Common sylla- 
bles, 14,3; 690. 

Commanls w. dat., or gen., 451, 2, n. 1. 

Commat5, constr., 478, 4. 

Compar. conjuncs., 316, 2; compar. de- 
gree, 149; decl. of, 127; wanting, 156; 
formed by mafiris, 159; compar. w. 
gen., 442; w. abl., 471; 479, 1; w. 
Quam, 471, 1; 499; w. rel., 610. 4. 
Meaning of comparatives, 498. 

Comparative view of conjugations, 
218 flf. 

Comparison of adjs., 149 flf. ; termi na- 
tional, 150 flf.; adverbial, 150; 159; 
endings, 151 flf. ; irregular, 152 flf. ; de- 
fective, 155 flf. Comparison of ad vs., 
311. Comparison, condit. clauses of, 
584. Dat. w. verbs of comparison, 
428,3; abl., 479, 2. 

Complex, constr., 458, 2; 477, II., 1. 

CompiarSs, decl., 127, 4; defective, 
144. 

Compos, OS in, 699; quant, of increm., 
707. 

Composition of words, 319; 369 flf.; 
preps, in, 374 ; 375. 
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Compoond words, how formed, 3()9 IT. ; 
pronnnciation) 13, 3; syntactic com- 
pounds, 371, 2; compd. nouns and 

* adjs., 372; verbs, 373; quant, in, 749, 
IV. Compd. sentences. 377, 2; ele- 
ments, 386 ff.; compd. verbs w. ace, 
406; w. two aces., 413; w. dat., 429. 

Comp. meters, 746. 

C5n&tU8, c5ii&tiun, decl., 145, 5. 
.Concealing, verbs of, w. two aces ,411. 

Concession expressed byparticip.,6:i8, 2. 

Concessive conjuncs., 316, 4; concess. 
subj., 659, 3; concess. clauses, 586; 
concess. subj. w. relat., 593, 2 ; w. cum, 
697 ; 598 ff. ; position of, 683, 2, n. 

CondenniiiH/. cunstr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Condition, derivatives denoting, 344. 
Condit. expressed by imperat., 560, 3; 
by particip., 675, 9; 638, 2. 

Conditional conjuncs., 316, 3. Condit. 
sentences, 572 ff. ; three classes, 573 
ff. ; condit. assumed as real, 573 ; 574 ; 
as possible, 573 ; 576 ; as contrary to 
fact, 573 ; 579 ; general, 578 ; deviations 
from reg. forms, 580 ff . ; condit. clauses 
of comparison, 584 ; condit. adversative 
clauses, 585 ; relat. clauses, 693, 1 ; in 
indir. disc., 646 ff. ; position, 683, 2, v. 

Confid5 w. abl., 47<), 3. 

Cdnfltendum est, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 

C6nfiind5 w. abl., 474, 2. 

Conjugation of verbs, 201 ff. ; of sum, 
205. First conj., 206 ff., 257 ff.; second, 
209 ff. ; 260 ff. ; third, 212 ff. ; 268 ff . ; 
fourth, 215 ff. ; 284 ff. 1- verbs of conj. 
III., 225 ff.; periphrastic, 236 ff.; 
peculiarities in, 238 ff. Irreg. verbs, 
290 ff.; defect., 299 ff.; impers., 302. 
Comparative view, 218 ff. Increm. of 
conj., 703 ff. ; quant, of, 711 ff. 

Conjunctions, 314 ff. ; coordinate, 315 ; 
657 ; subordinate, 316 ; omitted, 657, 6 ; 
position in sentence, 677. 

COnscius w. gen. and dat., 451, 2, n. 2 ; 
453, 3. CGnscius mihl sum w. in- 
fin., 613, 3. 

Consecutive conjuncs., 31G, 6. 

Consonant stems in nouns, 95 ff. ; con- 
sonant verbs, 212 ff. 

Consonants, classes of , 7 ; 8 ; 44 ff . ; 
double, 7, n. ; sounds, 12; assimila- 
tion, 53 ff. ; partial assim., 55; dis- 
similation, 56; consonants lost, 57 ff. 

HARK. LAT. QRVM. — 28 



COnstltuO, constr., 418, 3; 565, 5. 

consul, decl., 99. 

C5n8ul5, constr., 411, 2; boni c6n- 
sulere, 447, 1. 

Contend^ w. dat., 429, 5. 

Contention, dat. w. verbs of, 428, 3. 

Contentus w. abl., 476, 1. 

Context, effect of, on position, 669. 

Continuing, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Contrft w. ace., 420, 2. 

Contraction of vowels, 42 ff. ; quant, of 
syllables in contraction, 687 ; 749, XL 

ContrahO, constr., 418, 3. 

Contrftrius w. gen. or dat., 451, 2, K. 1. 

Convenifi, constr., 418, 3. 

Convicting, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

ConvocO, constr., 418, 3. 

Coordinate conjs., 314, 1; 315; 657 ff. 

Cdpia, sing, and plur., 140. C6pia est 
w. infin., 608, 4, N. 2. 

Copulative conjuncs., 315, 1; 667; omit- 
ted, 657, 6. 

Cor, defect., 141, 2 ; o in, 691, 3. 

Coram w. abl., 490, 2. 

Coma, decl., 131. 

Corpus, decl., 101. 

Correlative prons., 189. 

06s, defect., 141, 2. 

Costinjr, abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1. 

CottidiS, loc., 134, 2, n. 

Cotys, decl., 110. 

Countries, gend. of names of, 69; 
constr., 419, 3. 

CrSdibilis w. supine, 635, 1. 

CrSditur, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 

Cretic, 721,2, N. 1. 

Crimine, constr., 456, 2. 

-crum, verbal nouns in, 335. 

Cubile, decl., 103. 

CQi&s, possess, pron., 176, 4. 

Caius, a, um, possess, interrog., 176, 3. 

-cula, -culum, verbal nouns in, 335. 

-cuius, -cula, -culimi, diminutives in, 
340; uin, 712, 9. 

Cum, prep., api>ended, 175, 7; 182,2; 
com in compds., 374, 5. Cum w. 
abl., 490, 2; of accompaniment, 473, 
1 ; of manner, 473, 3 ; w. reflex, prons.. 
504,5; w. Idem, 508, 5. 

Cum (quom), 316, 1 and 7; w. plup. 
indie, 5:i9, 2; clauses w., 597 ff . ; 
causal and concess., 598; 699; tem- 
poral, 600 ; cimi Inversum, 600, 1., 
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1 ; oum w. infin., 643, 2. Turn . . . 

cum, 601, 2 ; oum . . . tum, 667, 4, 

N. 1. 
OunctI w. part, gen., 442, 2. 
fundus, derivatives in, 328, 6. 
CupiSna w. dat. of possessor, 430, 2. 
Cupl6 w. ace., or dat., 426, 4, n. 
CCLrO, constr., 566, 2; w. gerundive, 

622. 
-cus, derivatives in, 330, 1 ; 360. 
Cyclic dactyl, 723, 3 ; anapaest, 723, 4. 



D for original t, 52, 2; assimilated, 53, 
1 and 2 ; 54, 1 ; lost, 58, 4 ; 59, 1 ; in 
old abl., 79, 4; 84, 1; 107, 0; in pro- 
nouns, 175, 6 ; 179. Quant, of monosyl. 
in, 691, 2 ; of final syllables in, 692, 2. 

Dactyl, 721, 1; cyclic, 723, 3; effect of 
dactyls, 735, 2. 

Dactylic verse, 729, 1; 734; hexameter, 
734 ff. ; pentameter, 739; tetrameter, 
739, 2 ; trimeter, 739, 3. 

Damma, gend., 78, 5. 

Damn5, constr., 456, 4. 

Dapis, defect., 142. 

Daring^ constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Dative, Decl. I., 80, 2; Decl. III., 107, 2 
and 6; 110, 6 and 9; Decl. IV., 131, 2 
and 4; Decl. V., 134, 2 and 4; dat. 
wanting, 141 ff. 

Dative, Syntax of, 422 ff.; dat. for ace., 
419, 4; in ezclam., 421,4; w. verbs, 
424 ff. ; in poetry, 428; w. compds., 
429 ; of possessor, 430 ; of agent, 431 ; 
ethical, 432; two dats., 433; w. adjs., 
431; w. nouns and adverbs, 436; w. 
rSfert and interest, 449, 1, n. ; pred. 
noun, or adj. in, 612, 3 ; of gerund and 
gerundive, 627 ; of supine, 035, 3. 

Days of mouth, how numbered, 754; 
Roman day, divisions of, 756. 

D6 in compds. w. dat., 429; d6 w. abl., 
490, 2 ; to denote time, 487 ; w. gerund 
and gerundive, 629; w. abl., for gen., 
444. 

Dea, decl., 80, 2. 

Dear^ dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

D6beG in conclusion, 583; w. pres. in- 
fin., 618, 2. 

Decerns, constr., 565, 5. 

Deciding, constr. w. verbs of, 666, 5. 



Declarative sentence, 377, 3; In indir. 
disc., 642. 

Declaring^ constr. w. verbs of, 613. 

Declension, 74; first, 78 ff. ; second, 
82 ff . ; third, 94 ff . ; fourth, 131 ff. ; fifth, 
134 ff. ; of numerals, 166. B in Decl. 
I. and v., 696, 1. Increm. of decl., 
702 ff. ; quant, in, 705 ff . 

Decreeing^ subj. w. verbs of, 566. 

D$doce5, constr., 411, 2. 

Defective nouns, 138 ff. Def. compari- 
son, 165 ff. Def. verbs, 299. 

Defining gen., 440, 4. 

DdierO (iar6), e in penult, 719. 

Delude in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 

D$lect5, constr., 426, 2, N. 

Deliberative subj., 659, 4. Delib. qaea- 
tions,^642^3^^ 

D6-linquo, 1 m perf. and p. part., 749, 
VII. 

Delivering t gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

Ddlos, decl., 89; os in, 699. 

Demanding^ constr. w. verbs of, 411, 4. 

Demonstrative prons., 177 ff. ; agree- 
ment, 394, 1 ; in agreement w. infin., 
615, 3. Demon, adverbs, 507, 7. Posi- 
tion of demon., 675. 

DSuftriuB, 757. 

DSnique in ^series, 657, 4, n. 2. 

Denominatives, 334, 4; denom. verbs, 
368; denom. inceptives, 277, 3; 280. 

Dentals, 7; 8, 1; 46. Dental stems, 
Decl. III., 97. 

D6pell6, constr., 464, 1. 

Dependent clauses, 386, 1. 

Deponent verbs, 192, 2; 222 ff. ; prin. 
partsof,257,l;266;281ff.; 283; 289; 
use, 518, 3; 619,4. 

Depriving, constr. w. verbs of, 462. 

Derivation of words, 319 ff. 

Derivatives, primary, 324, 2; 328 ff . ; 
secondary, 324, 3; 339 ff.; quant, in, 
712; 718; 749,111. 

Descent, names of, 342. 

Descriptive gen., 440, 3; as pred. gen., 
447. 

Desideratives,288; 366. 

D$8in5, constr., 458, 4. 

Desire, subj. of, 551, U.; 558. 

Desiring^ gen. w. adjs. of, 461, 1; w. 
verbs of, 458, 1 ; subj. w. verbs of, 666; 
infin. w. verbs of, 607, 1 ; 614. 

D$8p6r0, constr., 405, 1, N. 
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Destitute of, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 

465. 
D6sum, synizesis in, 733, 3, n. 1. 
DSterior, compar., 155, 1. 
Deterius, adv., 311, 3. 
Determinative prons., 180; nse, 508 ff. 

Determinat. compds., 372, 1. 
Determining^ subj. w. verbs of, 565; 

subj.. or infin., 565, 5 ; infin., 607, 1. 
D6terre5, constr., 668, 8; 596, 2. 
Deus, dec!., 83, 9. 
-dez, compds. in, 369, 3. 
Dexter, decl., 92, 3; compar., 152, 2. 
Di, die, insep. prep., 313 ; 375, 3. 
Diaeresis, 728, 2; 733, 4, n. 2; bucolic, 

736,2. 
Dialysis, 733, 4. 
Dl&na, 1 in, 68Q, 3. 
Diastole, 733, 5. 
Die for dice, 241 and 1. 
D!ca omitted, 388, 5; w. dat., 426, 1, 

N. 2 ; 1 in dictum, 749, VI., 1. 
Dicolou, 728, 2, N. 1. 
DIcor, constr., 611, N. 1. 
'DictO audiSna, oboediGns, 433, 4. 
-dlcus, compds. in, 369, 4 ; compar., 153. 
DidO, decl., 110, 3. 
Dies, decl., 134 ; gend., 135 ; I in compds. 

of, 719, 3. 
Difference, abl. of, 479. 
Differing ^ dat. w. verbs of, 427 ; 428, 2. 
Difflcllis, compar., 152, 3; w. dat., 434, 

2 and footnote 1; w. supine, 635, 1. 
DIfirnor, constr., 481, 2. 
Diernus, w. abl., 481; w. gen., 481, 1; 

w. infin., 608, 4, N. 1. DlgmiiB qui w. 

subj., 691, 7. 
Diiambus, 721, 2, n. 1. 
Dimeter, 729, N. 2; trochaic, 741 ; iambic, 

743,6; Ionic, 744. 
Diminutives, 310; signif., 341; dimin. 

verbs, 367. 
Diphthongs, 9 ; 11 ; inherited, 20 ; qualit. 

changes in, 32 flF. ; quant, of syllab. w. 

diph., 687; final diph. elided, 733, 1; 

shortened in hiatus, 733, 2, n. 
Dipody, 721, 2, x. 2;. trochaic, 740; 

iambic, 742. 
Direct object, 404 flP. Direct disc., 641 ; 

changed to indir., 653. 
Directing ^ constr., w. verbs of, 565, 4. 
Direction, how expressed, 428, 1 ; comp. 

Y^rbs ijeootlng, constr. of, 429, 3. 



Dl8, quant, of increm., 709. 

Dis, dl, insep. prep., 313; 375, 3. 

Discourse, dir. and indir., 641 ff.; moods 
and tenses in indir., 612 ff. ; dir. 
changed to indir., 653. 

Disjunctive con Junes., 315, 2; 658. Dis- 
junctive questions, 380. 

Displeasing^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Dissenting^ dat. w. verbs of, 427. 

Dissimilation of consonants, 56. 

Diflflimilifl, compar., 152, 3; constr., 
434, 2 and footnote; 435, 4 and foot- 
note 2; 451,2, N. 1. 

Distance, abl. of, 417, 3; expressions of, 
w. quin, 595, 1. 

Distich, 731, N. ; elegiac, 739, 1. 

Di-8tinfiru6, 1 in stem of perf. and p, 
part., 749, VII. 

Distributives, 162 ff.; use of, 164; decl., 
169. 

Distrusting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Ditrochee, 721, 2, N. 1. 

Dia, compared, 311, 4. 

DIus, i in, 689, 3. 

DiatumuB, compar., 157, 2. 

Di versus, compar., 156. 

-d5, decl. of nouns in, 100, 2. Verbal 
nouns in d6, 337. 

D5, constr., 426, 6, N.; w. two dats., 
433, 2; w. gerundive, 622; a in in- 
crem., 711, 1 ; e in dedi, a in datum, 
715, 1. Dare litterfts, 426, 5, n. 

DoceG, constr., 411, 2 and 3. 

Doled, w. ace. 405, 1, n. 

Domus, gend., 133, 1; constr., 419, 1; 
dom6, 462, 4; domi, 484, 2. 

D5nec, 316, 1; in temp, clauses, 603; 
6(H, 2; e in, 6t)2, 2, N. 

D0n5, constr., 426, 6 ; w. two dats., 4a3, 2. 

Double consonant, 7, n. ; length of syl- 
lable before, 688. Double questions, 
380; indirect, 650. Quant, before 
doubled cons., 692, 3, n. 3. 

Doubt, expressions of, w. quin, 595, 1. 

Dropping of vowels, 40; consonants, 57 ff. 

Dt changed to st, ss, s, 52, 1 ; 253, 1. 

Dual number, p. 04, footnote 1. 

DubitG, dubium est, constr., 595, 1 ; 
5i«, 1. 

Dae for dace, 241 and 1. 

Dac6 w. two dats., 433, 2; U in dUQi 
turn, 749, VI., 1. 

DuUn for dem, 244, 3. 
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Dum, 316, 1 and 3; w. pres. indie, 533, 
4 ; 604, 1 ; w. subj. in condit., 687 ; in 
temp, clauses, 603 ; 604. 

Dummodo, 310, 3; w. subj. in condit., 
687. 

Duo, decl., 166 ; o in, 694. 

Duration of time, 417. 

Dar6 w. ace, 405, 2. 

-diiB, derivatives in, 328, 5, M. 

Duty, verbs denoting, in apodosis, 5S3; 
expressed by pass, periphras. conjug., 
621 ; in indir. disc., 648, U., 3. 

Dux, decl., 98. 

Dv, initial, changed to b, 62, 3. 

E 

fi, e, sound, 10; changed to t or o, 25 ; 
231 ; 6 shortened, 39, 4 ; 134, 1. Nouns 
in «, Decl. I., 81 ; in e, Decl. III., 103; 
gend. of nouns in e, Decl. III., 122; e 
in abl., 107, 4; in dat., 107, 6; 6 in 
stems of Decl. V., 134, 1; in gen. and 
dat., 134,2 and n. ; € in plur. of Greek 
neuters, 110,9; e-nouns, 134; e- verbs, 
201; 209 ff.; 359, 2; 361; 6 or e in 
adverbs, 307, 1 and 2; 308, 1; 311; 
e final, quant, of, 691 ; 696 ; in increm. 
of decl., 705; 708; conj., 711, and 2; 

_ e in compds. before faci6, 719, 2. 

E, ex, see ex. 

Eft, ;«)7, 3. 

Bftdem, 307, 3. 

Ka'*i/, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

Bcce w. demonstratives, 178, 7 ; w. dat. 
in exclam., 421, 4. First syllable 
sometimes- short, 688,3. 

Ecthlipsis, 733, 1, n. 3. 

Edim, 244, 3. 

Bditus w. abl., 469, 2. 

^dO, e in, 712, 2. 

Bdocefi, constr., 411, 2 and 8. 

BflQciO, constr., 571, 1 and 3. 

Efflgri^s, defect., 141,1. 

Eerefi, constr., 4.58, 2. 

Ego, decl., 175; o in, 694. 1 in mihl, 
6a3. Egomet, 175, 4. 

Ehem, interj., 317, 1. 

Eheu, interj., 317, 3 ; 6 in, 689, 2. 

Eho, interj., 317, 5; O in, 694. Eho- 
dum, 317, 5. 

El, sound, 11; changed to I, 33. Bl, 
Interj., 317, 3; w. dat., 421, 4. 



lift, interj., 317, 2 and 6L 

•Sis, patronymics in, 342, 4. 

-eia, 6 in, 712, 3. 

Elegiac distich, 739, 1. 

Elegiambus, 746, 2. 

^lis, adjs. in, 348 ; 6 in, 712, 8. 

Elision, 733, 1. 

Bllam, 178, 7. 

Ellipsis, 761, L 

Ellum, 178, 7. 

Em w. demonstratives, 178, 7. 

Em5, 6, in perf. and p. part., 749, YIL 

Emotion^ constr. w. verbs of, 406, 1: 
458,1; 614,4. 

Emphasis in arrang. of words, 666 £f. ; 
by standing at beginning, 665, 1 ; at 
end, 665, 2 ; by separation, 666, 4; by 
anaphora, 666, 1 ; by chiasmus, 666, 2. 

-dna, 6 in, 712, 4. 

Enallage, 761, 4. 

Enclitics, accent of, 17, 1 ; quant., 691, 1. 

End, dat. of, 426, 3. End of sentence 
emphatic, 665, 2. 

Ending^ constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Endings of gen., 76; case endings, DecL 
I., 78,7; Decl. II.. 83, 6; Decl. HI., 
107, 4; Decl. IV., 131, 6; Decl. V., • 
131,5 ; incompar., 161 ; 152; of prons., 
179; verbal endings, 264; personal, 
255 ; mood and tense signs, 266 ; deriv. 
endings, quant, in, 712. 

-«ni, € in, 712, 7. 

Enim, 315, 5; position, 661, 1; 677. 

-dnsis, adjs. in, 351 ; 363. 

-dnus, adjs. in, 349 ; € in, 712, 4. 

Envying, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

E6, adverb, 307, 4. 

Ed, ire, w. supine in nm,633,2; constr. 
w. infin., 608, 1. ! in Ibam, IbO, 711, 
4 ; 1 in itum, 715, 1. 

Epenthesis, 750, 4. 

Epitome, decl., 81. 

Bpulum, decl., 147, 6. 

Equivalents, metrical, 722. 

-er, final, development of, 26, 4; 27, 5; 
nouns in, decl., 86ff. ; 99, 2 ; adjs. Ill, 
decl., 91 ff. ; 126; compar., 162. 

-emus, adjs. in, 349; 365. 

§re — 6runt, 239. Ere, iyfin. endings 
a loc. form, 333, 2. 

Ergft w. ace., 420, 2 ; after adjs., 436» 1; 
= gen., 440, 2, n. 1. 

Brff6, 315, 4 ; w. gen., 446, 6. 
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^runt (or Srunt, 239. 

Bs, e in, 691, 3; in compds., 698, 2. 

-da, nouns in, decl., 101, 7 ; 106 fif. ; verbal 

noons in, 333; gend., 115; 117; es, 

noans in, decl., 97; gend., Ill; Es, 

es, final, 692, 3; 698. 
Base omitted, 242 ; 612, 2, n. 1 ; 620, 1, k. ; 

in perf. pass, infin., 620, 2. 
-dssim, $885, in perf. sabj. and fat. 

perf. indie, 244,4. 
-6886 in intensives, 364, 2. 
Est ut, 506, 1 ; est QUOd, 591, 4. 
-eeter, -eatrla, adjs. in, 351. 
Bt, 315, 1; 657, 1; meaning (u, 508, 5; 

than, 516, 3. Bt . . . et, et . . . que, 

que . . . et, neque . . . et, et . . . 

neque, 657, 4. 
-$t final in Plaatus, 692, 3, n. 1. 
Btenim, 315,5; 661, 1. 
Ethical dat., 421, 4; 432. 
Btlam, 315, 1; 657, 1 and 3; in an- 
swers, 379, 1. 
Bti€km 8l, etiamsi, etel, 316, 4; in 

ad vers, clauses, 585; etsi in indep. 

clauses, 586, II., 4. 
-6tU8, $ in, 712, 6. 
Etymology, 4, III. ; 318 ft. ; figures of, 

750. 
Bu, sound, 11; qualit. change of, 36; 

interj., 317, 6. 
Bufire, euhoe, interj., 317, 2 and 6. 
Euphemism, 752, 11. 
Euphony in arrang. of words and clauses, 

670; 682,2. 
•^U8, adjs. in, 347 ; -Sua, 353. 
Bvenit, constr., 571, 1. 
Sventua, Gventum, decl., 145, 5. 
Bz, 6, in compds., 370; 374, 6; w. dat., 

429,2. 
Bx w. abl., 461 ; 467 ; 470 ; 490, 2 ; w. abl. 

= part, gen., 444 ; w. gerund and ge- 
rundive, 629. 
-fix, -ex, decl. of nouns in, 98, 120; 

compds. in, 369, 3. 
Bxanlmia, exanlmua, decl.,^46. 
Exchanging^ constr. w. verbs of, 478, 

4 and 5. 
Exclamations, ace. in, 421 ; voc., 421, 2; 

nom., 42^ 3; dat., 421, 4 ; gen., 458, 

4,N. 

Exclamatory sentences, 377, 6 ; infin. in, 

616, 3. 
Bxlatlmor, constr., 611, 2, x. 2. 



Bxoa, oa in, 699. 

Bxpers w. gen., 451, 2; w. abl., 465, 2. 
Expfiscfi w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Bx-stinfiru5, 1 in perf. and p. part., 749, 

VII. 
Extempl5, 310. 
Extent of space, ace. of, 417. 
Bxtra w. ace., 420, 2. 
Bxu5, constr., 407. 



Pac for face, 241, 1; w. subj., 565, 4. 

Fac nd w. subj. in prohibitions, 561, 2. 
PaciUa, compar., 152, 3; w. dat., 434, 2 

and footnote 1 ; w. supine, 635, 1. 
Faci5 in comp. verbs, 373, 1 ; omitted, 

388, 5; w. dat., 426, 1, n. 2; 427 ; w. 

pred. gen., 447; 448; w. abl., 474, 3. 

Faci6 ut, 566, 1 ; 671, 3. B before f 

in compds. of facifi, 719, 2. 
Facult&a, sing, and plur., 140. 
Faithful t dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 
Falsus, compar., 156. 
F&ma fert w. infin., 613, 3. 
Fames, decl., 145, 3. 
Fewnilia, gen. of, 79, 2. 
par, defect., 141, 1. 
Paa, indecl., 187, 2 ; w. supine, 636, 1. 
Fatendum est, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 
Favoring^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Fax, quant, of increm., 706. 
Fearing y constr. w. verbs of, 567. 
Pebrla, decl., 102, 3. 
Feeling, constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1 ; 457 ; 

458,1; 614 and 4. 
Feet in versification, 720. 
Pel, defect., 141, 1. 
PSlix, decl., 128. 
Feminine, 67, 2 ; 69; 115 ff. 
Per for fere, 241 ; e in, 691, 3. 
-fer, compds. in, 369, 4; decl., 86, 2; 

adjs. in, 92, 2. 
Per6, fermS, e in, 696, 3. 
Festivals, plur. in names of, explained, 

139, 3; plur. in -Slla, decl., 145, 2, N.; 

abl. in names of, 48(>, 1. 
-fex, compds. in, 369, 3. 
-flc6, verbs in, 373, 3. 
-ficus, compds. in, .%9, 4; comx)ar., 153^ 
FidI, i in penult, 715, 1. 
PldO w. abl., 476, 3. 
Fifth decl., 134 if .; 6 final in, 696, L 
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Figures of prosody, 733 ; of speech, 750 flf . ; 

of etymology, 750; of syntax, 751 ; of 

rhetoric, 762. 
Fnia, decl., 80, 2 ; apparent ellipsis of, 

446,1. 
Fllius, voc. gen. fill, 83, 5 and 6. Ap- 
parent ellipsis of, 446, 1. 
Filling, abl. w. verbs of, 477, IL; gen. 

w. adj. of fullness, 477, II., 2. 
Final con Junes., 316, 5. Final clauses, 

568. Final vowels and syllables, quant. 

of, 691 flf. ; in Plautus and Terence, 

692, notes. Final syllable elided, 733, 1. 
Finar6, 1 In perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 
PInifl, decl., 102, 4; sing, and plur., 140. 
Finite verbs, 199, 1 ; agreement, 388. 
First decl., 78 ff. First conj., 206 ff.; 

257 fif. 
Flasrit5 w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Flattering, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 
F168, decl., 101. 

Fore ut, constr., 571, 1 ; 619, 2 and 3. 
Forgetting, constr. w. verbs of, 454. 
Foris, \B in, 700, 1. 
Formation of verb stems, 245 ff. ; of 

words, 319 ff. ; of nouns and «djs., 

328 ff. 
Fors, defect., 143. 
Forsitan, 310, 1. 
Fortana, sing, and plur., 140. 
Fourth decl., 131 ff. Fourth conj., 215 ff. ; 

284 ff. 
Fractions, 165. 
Frangrfi, stem vowel long in perf. and 

p. part., 749, VII. 
Fraus, decl., 106, 4. 
Freeing, abl. w. verbs of, 462 ; w. adjs. 

meaning free from, 466. 
FrSnum, decl., 147, 4. 
Frequentatives, 364. 
FrStus w. abl., 476, 1. 
Friendly, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 434. 

2; 4;», 1. 
Fractiis, decl., 131. 
FrQstra, ft in, 695, 4. 
Fragri, indecl., 137, 3; com par , 154,2. 
Frttfiris, defect., 142; quant, of increm., 

710. 
Fruor w. abl., 477, I. ; gerundive, 623, 

1 ; a in Iractus, 749, VII. 
Fuam, 205, 2. 

Fuisse in perf. pass, infin., 620, 2. 
Fullness, derivatives denoting, 346 ; gen. 



w. adjs. of, 451, 2; 477, H., 2; abL w. 

adjs. of, 477, II. 
Fungror w. abl., 477, 1 ; gerundive, 623; 

a in fanctus, 749, VII. 
FClr, quant, of increm., 710. 
Future tense, 196,1. Fut. indie, 536; 

for imperat., 536, 2; 560, 4, n.; in con- 

dit., 577, 3. Fut. imperat., 5(i0, 2; 

561, 3. Fut. in temp, clauses, 600, 1. ; 

605, II., 2. Fut. time in subj., 541, 2. 

Fut. infin., 619. Fut. particip., 640. 
Future perf. tense, 196, 2; 540; how 

supplied in subj., 541, 2; in condit., 

574, 3 ; in temp, clauses, 603, II., 1 ; in 

indir. disc., 644, 2. 
Futurum esse ut, 619, 2 and 3; 647, 2. 



G from o, 6, 2; sound, 12; changed to 

0, 65, 1 ; dropped, 58, 1. 
Games, names of, constr., 486, 1. 
Oaudefi, constr., 599. 

Oem5 w. ace, 406, 1. 

Gender, ()5 ff. ; in Decl. I., 78 and 6 ; 
Decl. II., 82; 87 ff. ; Decl. HI., HI ff. ; 
Decl. IV., 131 ff. ; Decl. V.. 134 ff. ; 
general table of, 136. 

Oener, decl., 86, 3. 

General relatives, 182, 3; use, 614 ff. 
Gen. subject, .388, 3. Gen. truths, 
632, 2; in condit., 578; in temp, 
clauses, 601, 4 ; 60&^4. 

Genitive, endings of, ^; Decl. I., fts 
79, 2 ; um, 80, 1 ; Decl. II., I for H, 83, 
8 ; um, 84, 3 ; 6n, 89, 1 ; Decl. IIL, um. 
102,6; 106, 7; p. 38, footnote 2; 126, 
2; 130; 6rum, 110, 6; 6n, 110, 7; I, 
110, 4 ; as, 110, 3 ; Decl. IV., uls, uos, 

1, 131, 3; 133, 2; Decl. V., 6, I, 68. 
134, 2, 3, and 4 ; gen. wanting, 141 ff. 

Genitive, syntax of, 437 ff.; how ren- 
dered, 437; uses, 438; w. possess., 
393, 6 ; w. nouns, 439 ff. ; attrib. and 
pred., 439; attrib., its varieties, 440; 
in special constructions, 445 ff.; pred. 
gen., 447 ff. ; of price, 448; w. rSfert 
and Interest, 449; w. adjs., 435, 4; 
450 ff. ; w. pres. particips. as adjs., 451, 
3 ; w. verbs, 454 ff ; in exclam., 458, 
4, N. ; gen. of gerund and gerundive, 
626. Position of gen., 671; w. adj., 
671, 4. 
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Genltus w. abl., 469, 2. 

Qentes, Roman, how designated, 354. 

-firer, compds. in, 369, 4; decL, 86, 2; 
adjs. in, 92, 2. 

Gerund, 200, 2 ; of impers. verbs, 302, 4 ; 
in seq. of tenses, 548. Syntax of 
gerund, 624 fif. ; cases of, 625; denot- 
ing purpose, 62(>, 5; 627, 2. 

Gerundive, 200, 4; syntax, 621 ff.; 
gerundive constr., 623; w. gen., mei, 
etc., 626, 3; denoting purpose, 626, 5; 
627.2. 

^int&, numerals in, & in, 695, 3. 

Giving t two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2 ; 
gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

Glyconic verse, 730; 745, 3 and 7. 

Gm, quant, of vowel before, 749, 1, n. 1. 

Gn lengthens preceding vowel, 15, 3; 
749, 1. 

Gnomic perfect, 538, 5. 

-ffO, decl. of nouns in, 100, 2; verbal 
nouns in, 337. 

Gmnff, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

Grfttia, sing, and plur., 140; firr&tift, 
constr., 475, 2. 

Grfttis, Is in, 700, 1. 

Gr&tulor, constr., 599. 

Greek nouns, Decl. I., 81 ; Decl. 11., 89; 
Decl. m., 109 ff. Long vowels in 
Greek nouns, 689, 3, n. 1 ; 692, 2, N. 

GrQs, decl., 107. 2. 

Guttural stems, 98. 

Gutturals, 7 ; 8, 1 ; with B forming x, 
51; lost, 58. 



H changed to c, 55, 2 ; lost, 58, 7 ; does 
not affect quant, of preceding syl- 
lables, 688. 1, N. 1. 

Habefi, constr., 410, 2; w. perf. part., 
431, 3 ; w. two data., 433, 2. 

Hftc, 307, 3. 

Hadria, gend., 78, 5. 

Haec = hae, 178, 1. 

Haud, use, 655. 

HSia, interj., 317, 6 ; a in, 695, 4. 

Hem, interj., 317, 1. 

Hendiadys, 751, 3, N. 1. 

Hephthemimeral caesura, 736, foot- 
note 3. 

Hephthemimeris, 721, 2, n. 2. 

H€rSs, quant, of increm., 708. 

Heroic verse, 730, n. 



H^rOs, decl.. 110. 

Hesitating, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Heteroclites, 145 ff. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 147. 

Heu, heus, interj., 317. 

Hexameter, 729, N. 2 and 6; 734 ff.; 

last word of, 738. 
Hiatus, 733, 2. 
Hiber, decl., 86, 3. 
Hie, decl., 178 ; use, 505 ff. ; for meiiB, 

noster, hie hom6 for egro, 507, 2. 

1 in h!c, 6 in h6c, 691, 3. 
Hie, 308, 2. 
Hidden quantity, 749. 
Hiems, decl., 100. 
HilariB, hUarus, decl., 146. 
Hindering f constr. w. verbs of, 566; 

668,8; 595,2; 596,2. 
Hiring^ abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1. 
Historical tenses, 198, 2; hist, perf., 

197, 2; 198, 2 ; 637, 2 ; pres., 532, 3 ; in 

sequence, 543 ff.; 546. Hist, infin., 

610. 
HOC. 307, 4. 
Hodid, 134, 2, N. ; § in, 696, 1 ; o in, 

719, 4. 
Horace, logaoedic verses in, 745 ; comp. 

meters, 746; versification, 747; lyric 

meters, 747. 
Horre6, w. ace., 405, 1, 
Hortative subj., 559, 1. 
Hortor, constr., 412 ; w. infin., 608, 3. 
Hortus, sing, and plur.. 140. 
Hostile, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 

2; 435,1. 
Hours, Roman, 756. 
HQC, 'Mfl, 4. 
Haiusmodl, 178, 9. 
Humilis, compar., 152, 3. 
Humus, gend., 87, 3; hum6, 462, 4; 

humi, 484, 2. 
Hyperbaton, 751, 5. 
Hyperbole, 752, 7. 
Hypermetrical, 729, N. 3; apparently, 

in Vergil, 738, 2. 



1, 1, sound, 10; consonant sound of, 12, 
2 ; 733, 3, n. 2; qualit. changes of, 26; 
I shortened, 39, 4 ; lost, 58, 6; I in gen. 
and voc. of nouns in ius and in gen. 
of nouns in ium, 83, 5 and 6 ; stems 
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in 1, 102 ff . ; 125 ff. ; 1 changed to e or 
dropped, 103, 1 ; I in abL, 102. I-verbs. 
217 flf.; 359. 3; 362. Stem vowel 
changed to 1 in compds., 369; i as- 
sumed, 369, 1. I final, quant, of, 692, 
1; 693; in increm. of decl., 705; 709; 
conj., 711 and 3; in compds. of di68, 
719, 3. Length of syllable before i 
consonant, 688, 2. 

•ia, nouns in, 345; 350, 3; 354. 

Iaci6, spelling and pronun. of compds., 
688,2. 

-iacus, adjs. in, ■%')3. 

-iadfis, patronyniicb in, 342; a in, 712, 8. 

lam, with dia, dudum w. pres., 533, 
1 ; w. impetf ., 535, 1. 

lambelegus, 746, 1. 

Iambic verse, 729, v. 1; 742 ff.; dipody, 
742; trimeter, 743; 747, 18; dimeter, 
743, 3; tetrameter, 743, 4; stanza, 
747, 15. 

Iambus, 721, 2 ; irrational, 723, 2. 

-i&nus, adjs. in, 353. 

-ias, patronymics in, 342. 

-Ibam = iSbcun, 244, 1. 

Ibl, :K)8, 2; 1 in, 693. 

-IM, -Ibor, = -lam, -lar, 244, 2. 

!bu8 for lia. 181, 1. 

-Iclus, adjs. in, 347 ; 350. 

-Ic6, denominative verbs in, 368. 

Ictus, 724; place of, determined, 727, N. 
1 ; in hexam., 734 ; on unaccented syl- 
lables, 737. 

-Icus, .Icus, derivatives in, 330; 350; 
353. 

-Id, old abl. ending, 107, 6. 

Idem, decl., 181; w. dat., 434, 3; use 
of, 508 ; idem . . . qui, 508, 6. 

-ides, patronymics in, 342 ; 1 in, 
712, 8. 

Ides, 754, 1., 3. 

-idO, i in, 712, 2. 

Idfineus w. infin., 608, 4; IdGneus qui 
w. 8ubj.,591, 7. 

Idas, gend., 132. 

-iSnsis, adjs. in, 353. 

-ier in pres. pass, infin., 244, 6. 

-ies, -iSns, in numeral adverbs, 171, 
footnote 1. 

• 168, verbal nouns in, 333; denomina- 
tives in, 345. 

Ifirltur, 315, 4 ; position, 6(10, 1 ; 677. 

igrnls, decl., 102. 



•ifirO, nouns in, 344, 4; I in, 712, 2; -IffO, 
denom. verbs in, 368. 

-De, nouns in, 348, 3; I in, 712, 3. 

Ilico, O in, 694. 

iUon, decl., 89. 

-ills, adjs. in, compar., 152, 3; 157, 1 ; w. 
dat., 434, 2; derivatives in, 329; 352; 
-His, adjs. in, 348. 

ni&bor w. dat., 429, 5. 

Illative conjuncs., 315, 4; 660. 

me, decl., 178; use, 505 ff.; position, 
675, 1 ; first syllable sometimes short, 
688 3. 

lUIc'decl., 178, 6. 

mic, 308, 2. 

lUlm, illinc, 307, 5. 

-1110, diminutives in, 367. 

1116, UM5C, 307, 4. 

-Im in ace., 102, 2 and 3 ; for am or em, 
244, 3; adverbs in, 307, 5. 

Imber, decl., 106, 6. 

Immemor, quant, of increm., 707. 

Immo, first syl. sometimes short, 688, 3. 

Imi>edlmentum, sing, and plur., 140. 

Impedl5, constr., 568, 8; 596, 2. 

Imperative mood, 195; syntax, 560 ff. 
Imperat. sentences, 377, 5. Imperaf. 
subj., 559, 2 ; in indir. disc., 642. Im- 
perat. and subj. In^commands, 560 ff. ; 
in apodosis, 581. B In imperat., Conj. 
n., 696, 2 ; shortened, 096, 2. 

Imperfect tense, 1^, 1 ; Indic, 534 ff . ; 
w. lam, lam dia, etc., 535, 1; in let- 
ters, 539, 1 ; in condit., 578, 1 ; in temp, 
clauses, 601; subjunc, 541, 2; 544; 
545; 547; subj. of desire, 558, 1; in 
condit., 578, 2; N. 1; 679; 584, 2; in 
temp, clause, 600, II.; 603, II., 2; &}\, 
1 and 2 ; 605, U. ; in indir. disc., 647. 

Impersonal verbs, 302; impers. pass., 
302, 6 and 7; 426, 3; 611, 2; 621, 2 and 
3; w. substant. clause as subject, 571. 

ImpleO, constr., 458, 2; 477, II., 1. 

Imploring, constr. w. verbs of, 411, 4. 

Impos, OS in, 699; quant, of increm., 
707. 

ImprCldens w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Imputing, two dat«. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

In in compds., 374, 7 ; w. dat., 429. In 
w. ace., 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 3; w. aoc . 
after adjs., 435, 1 ; w. abl. of time^ 
487, 2; w. reflex, pron., 504, 5; wl. 
gerund., 628; 631. 
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In, insep. prep., 313; in compds., 370; 
376,4. 

•ina, nouus in, 349, 3. 

Ino$d6 w. ace, or dat., 429, 4. 

Inceptives, inchoatives^ 277 ff. ; 366. 

Inclination, constr., w. adjs. of, 434, 2 ; 
4i«, 1. 

InclutiiB, com par., 166. 

IncrSdlbllis w. supine, 036, 1. 

Increments, quant, in, 702 ff. ; decl., 
706 ff. ; conj., 711 ff. 

Inde, 307, 6 ; 316, 4. 

Indeclinable nouns, 137; gend., 70. 
Indecl. adjs., 137, 3. 

Indefinite pronouns, 186 ff.; use of, 
612 ff. Indefinite .oject, 388, 3; 
600, n., 2. 

Independent clauses, 386, 1. 

Index of verbs, p. 403. 

Indicative mood, 193; use, 620; 623 ff.; 
in condit., 573; 674 ; 681 ff . ; in adver- 
sative clauses, 686 : in concess. clauses, 
686 ; in causal clause, 688, 1. ; w. cum 
causal and concess., 61K); w. cum 
temp., 600; 601; w. doim. etc., 6a3; 
in indir. disc., 643, 3 and 4. 

Indifired, constr., 468, 2. 

IndUrniiB w. abl., 481 ; w. gen., 481, 1. 
Indlgmus qui w. subj., 591, 7. 

Indirect discourse, 611 ff. ; moods and 
tenses in, 642 ff. ; moods in prin. 
clauses, 642; in subord. clauses, 643; 
tenses, &44 ; prons. and persons, 645 ; 
condit. clauses, 646 ff. ; direct changed 
to indir., 65.'^. Indirect clauses, 649 ff. ; 
indir. questions, 649, 2; 650; subj. in, 
649,2; indie, in, 649, 6. 

Indirect object, 423 ff. ; varieties, 426 ; 
w. adjs., 434; w. direct obj., 424. 

Indo-European languages, 1. 

Indulging^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Indu6, constPw. 407. 

Jnd, patronymics in, 342, 4. 

Inferus, compar., 166, 2. 

Infinitive, 200, 1; origin and develop. 
of, 608 ; gend., 70 ; in abl. abs., 489, 6 ; 
in seq. of tenses, 546 ; 648 ; syntax of, 
606 ff. ; of purpose, 608 ; w. adjs., 608, 
4 and n. 1 ; w. verbal nouns, 608, 4, 
K. 2; as object or subject, 609; 616; 
w. preps., 609, 2; historical, 610; w. 
verbs w. ace, 613; pred. after, 612; 
tenses of, 617 ; in indir. disc., 642 ; 643, 



1 and 2; in relat clauses, 643, 1. 

Infin. clauses, 610, 3; as subject, 616; 

as pred., 616, 1; as appos., 616, 2; in 

exclamations, 616, 3; in abl. abs., 

616, 4. 
Inflection of words, 319 ff. 
Infiuance, dat. of, 426, 1. 
Infra w. ace, 420, 2. 
Infirr&tiB, is in, 700, 1. 
-Ini, I in penult, 712, 7. 
Iniacimdus w. supine, 636, L 
Injuring, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Innltor w. abl., 476, 3. 
Inquam, position, 679. 
Inquids, quant, of increm., 708. 
Inscidns w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Inseparable preps., 313 ; in compds., 376. 
instar, indecl., 137, 2; w. gen., 446, 4. 
Listrumental case, 469, 2. Instr. abl., 

472 ff . ; 476 ff . ; of gerund and gerun* 
_ dive, 630. 

Insudtus, constr., 463, 2. 
Integer w. gen., 462, 2. 
Intellegror, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 
Intending f construction w. verbs of, 

607,1. 
Intensives, 364. 
Inter in compounds, 370 ; 374, 8 ; w. dat., 

429. Inter w. ace, 420, 2 ; = gen., 444 ; 

to denote time, 487, 2; inter n58, Inter 

v6s, inter 86 w. reciprocal force, 602, 

1. Inter w. ger., 628. 
Interdict, constr., 426, 7 ; 464, 8. 
Intereft, 310. 
Interest, dat., of, 426, 2. 
Interest, constr., 449. 
Interior, compar., 166, 1. 
Interjections, 317; w. voe, 402, 1; w. 

ace, 421; w. nom., 421, 3; w. dat., 

421, 4. 
Interrogative prons., 183 ff. ; use, 611 ; 

position, 676. Interrog. conjuncs. , 316, 

8. Interrog. sentences, 377, 4 ; 378 ff.; 

in indir. disc, 642. 
InterrogrG w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Interval, abl. of, 479, 3; interval be- 
tween events, how expressed, 488. 
Intrft w. ace, 420, 2 ; to denote time, 

487,2. 
Intransitive verbs, 190, 2; 192, I; w. 

cognate ace, 409; impers. pass., 618; 

1 and 2; 621, 2; gerund, 626, 2. 
Intus w. abl., 490, 4. 
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-IniiB, adjs. in, 349; 353. 
Invenior, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 
In Vitus, compar., 156; w. dat. of pos- 
sess., 430, 2 ; w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
40, verbs io, of Conj. III., 225 ff. ; quant. 

of stem syllables, 713; verbal nouns 

in, 333 ; diminutives, 340, 5; yerbc w. 

suffix io, 359. 
locus, decl., 147, 1. 
•i5ii6, patronymics in, 342, 4. 
Ionic feet, 721, 2, N. 1; verse, 744; 

stanza, 747, 19. 
-ior in comparatives, 151 flf. ; decl., 127. 
Ipse, decl., 181; w. abl. abs., 489, 8; 

gen. of, w. possess., 446, 3; use, 509. 
-ir, nouns in, decl., 86, 1. 
Irl as auxiliary in f ut. pass, infin., 297, 4. 
Irony, 752. 6. 
Irrational time, 720, 4. 
Irregular comparison, 152 £f. Irreg. 

verbs, 290 ft. 
Is, decl., 181 ; use, 508 ; is . . . qui, 506, 

4 ; is in quin clause, 595, 6. 
4s, decl. of nouns in, 102; gend., 118; 

adjs. in, 126; 127; patronymics in, 342. 

Is in ace. plur., 102; 105; 107, 4. Is, 

is, final,6J)2. 3; 700. 
Islands, gend. of names of, 69; constr., 

419,2; 462,4; 484,1. 
•issimus, a, um, in superlative, 151. 
-issd, intensives in, 364, 2. 
Iste, decl., 178; use, 605; 507, 3. 
Istic, decl., 178, 6. 
Istic, :108, 2. 
IstO, istSc, 307, 4. 
4t final in Plautus, 692, 3, N. 1. 
Ita in answers, 379, 1 ; ita . . . ut n6n, 

ita . . . ut n6, 570, 3; ita ... si, 575, 

1 ; 654, N.2 ; ita . . . ut,584, 5. Mean- 
, ing of ita, (>54, n. 2. 
Itaque, 3ir>, 4. 
4timu8, adjs. in, 352. 
4t6, frequentatives in, 364. 
4tu8, adjs. in, 346. 
4um, decl. of nouns in, 83, 6; iuzn in 

gen. plur., 102 ; 103; 105 ; verbal nouns 

in, a33; denominatives in, 314; 350, 3. 
Iube5, constr., 565, 3; 612, 5; in pass., 

611,2, N.2. 
lacundus w. supine, 6a5, 1. 
ladiciO, constr., 456, 2. 
ladicor, constr., 611, 2, n. 1. 
lasrerum, decl., 146, 2. 



lunfifO yr, abl., 474, 2 ; ft in perf . and p. 

part., 749, VIL 
luppiter, decl., 107, 3. 
ItlrG w. infin., 619, 1. 
Ifls, decl., 101. 
luvenis, compar., 158. 
luventa, iuventOs, decl., 145, 6. lu- 

ventOs w. plur. verb, 389, 1. 
4u8, decl. of nouns in, 83, 5 and 6: 

derivatives in, 330; 350; 353; 354; 4u8 

in gen. of adjs., 93. 
Iuv6, constr., 426, 2, n. 
lOztA w. ace., 420, 2; ft in, 695, 4. 
4vus, derivatives in, 331 ; 350. 
4x, decl. of nouns in, 98; gend., 120; 

quant, of increm., 709. 



t/ov, special nse of adjs. expressing, 

497, 1. 
Julian calendar, 754. 
Jussive subj., 559, 2; in condit.,5S7; in 

relat. clause, 593. 
Juvenal, versification, 747. 



K seldom used, 5. 

Kindred words placed near each other, 

667. 
Knowinfft constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
KnotoledgCt adjs. of, w. gen., 451, 1 ; w. 

force of adverbs, 497, 1. 



If, stems in, decl., 99; gend. of nonns in, 
122; 123. Quant, of monosyl. in, 691, 
2; of final syllable in, 692, 2. 

Labials, 7 ; 8, 1 ; 47 ; labialized velars, 
45 ; labial stems, 96. 

Lacer. decl., 92, 3. 

Lacus, decl., 131, 2. 

LaedO w. ace., 426, 1, n. 1. 

Laetus w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Lampas, decl., 110. 

Language, Latin, 1 ; 2. 

Lapis, decl., 97. 

Lftr, quant, of increm., 706. 

Latin language, name, derivation of, 1 ; 
2. Latin period, 685. Latin literature 
and authors, 753. 
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LaudO, constr., 699. 

LauniB, decl., 133, 2. 

Leap year, 765, n. 2. 

Learning, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Leaving, two dats. w. verbs of. 433, 2. 

LegrO, 6 in perf. and p. part., 749, VIL 

Lengthening of vowels, 37 flf. 

46ns, -lentus, adjs. in, 346. 

Le5,decl.,100. 

Lepus, quant, of increm., 707. 

Letters, classification of, 6 ; 7 ; sounds, 

10 ff . ; names of, indecl., 137, 1. Tenses 

in letters, 539, 1. 
Letting, abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1. 
Ijev6, constr., 458, 4. 
L$z, quant, of increm., 708. 
LiibSns w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Liber (Bacchus), llberl, decl., 86, 3; 

liber, a, um, 85 ; 91. 
Licet, 316, 4; w. subj., 664, IL, 1; 586, 

IL 
Li6n, 6 in, 692, 2, N. 
Lifirer, decl.,102, 3, N. 
Likeness, dat., w. adjs. of, 434, 2; gen., 

435,4. 
Limit, ace. of, 418. 

-limiiB, a, um, in superlative, 162, 3. 
Linguals, 7 ; 8, 1. 
Linter, decl., 106, 6. 
LlquI, i in penult, 716, 1. 
Liquids, 7; 44, 2; 48. Liquid stems, 99. 
Us, decl., 106, 4; quant, of increm., 

709. 
Literature, Roman, 753. 
Litotes, 752, 8. 
Llttera, sing, and plnr., 140. Dare lit- 

terfts, 426, 6, N. 
Litum, i in, 716, 1. 
Locative, 73, 2; in Decl. L, 78, 4 ; Decl. 

IL, 83, 4; Decl. III., 108; doml, 133, 

1: Decl. v., 134, 2, n. ; as adverb, 308. 

Abl. w. loc., 393, 7. Syntax of loc., 

482 ff . ; loc. abl., 482 ff . ; 631. 
LocO, constr., 418, 3. 
Locupies, quant, of increm., 708. 
Locus, decl., 147, 1 ; loc6, locis, con- 
str., 485, 2. 
Logaoedic verse, 746. 
Long syllables, 14, 1; 687; 688; long 

vowels w. hidden q^iant., 749. 
Lonfirlnquus, corapar., 157, 2. 
LoDffius without quam, 471, 4. 
Ltldlcra, defect., 144. 



LQdus, sing, and plor., 140. 

Lu6s, defect., 148. 

4us, la, lum, diminutives in, 340. 

Ltlz, defect., 141, 2; quant, of increm^ 

710. 
Lazuria, lazurife, decl., 145, 4. 
Lyric metres of Horace, 747. 

M 

M changed to n, 55, 5; developing p, 

62, 6; stems in m, 100. Quant, of 

monosyl. in, 691, 2; of final syllables 

in, 692, 2. M final elided, 733, 1. 
Maered w. ace., 405, 1. 
M&gla in com par., 159; 499, 1 and 2. 
Mft8rnu8,compar.,154. Mftgrni, constr., 

448,1. 
M&ior in expressions of age, 417, 4. 
mftlor without quam, 471, 4. 
Making, verbs of, w. two aces., 410 ; w. 

subj., 666. 
Male, w. dat., 426, 1, n. 2; e in, 696, 3. 
MaJ5, constr., 471, 9; w. infin.,orsubj., 

565, 2; 614. 2. 
Malus, compar., 164. 
M&ne, indecl., 137, 2. 
Manifestus w. gen., 451, 2. 
Manner, abl. of, 473, 3; expressed by 

particip.. 638, 1. 
Mare, decl., 103, 2; marl, constr., 485, 2. 
Marfirarita, decl., 147, 2. 
Mfis, decl., 106, 4 ; quant, of increm., 

706. 
Mastery, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 2; w. 

verbs of, 458, 3. 
Mftteria, mfttertSs, decl., 146, 4. 
Material, derivatives denoting, 347. 

Abl. of material, 467 ; 470. 
Mfttdrus, compar., 152, 2. 
M&-V016, etc., 295, 3. 
Mftzime in comparison, 159. 
Mftziml, denoting price, 448, 1. 
Means, abl. of, 476 ff.; expressed by 

particip., 638, 1. 
Measure of difference, abl. of, 479. 
Measuring, abl. w. verbs of, 480, 2. 
M6d, 175, 6. 
Medeor w. dat., 424, 3. 
Medial vowels, 7, 2. 
MSdius fldius, mehercule, meher- 

culSs, inter j., p. 147, footnote 4. 
Mel, defect., 141, L 
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MelOB, decl., 110, 9; OS in, 609. 

M6m$, 175. 5. 

Meminl, w. gen., 454; w. ace., 454, 1 

and 2 ; w. abl. w. dS, 454, 3; w. cum, 
.601, 4, N. ; w. pres. iDfin., 618, 2. 
Memor, decl., 128; quant, of increm., 

707. 
•men, -mentum, verbal nouns in, 336. 
MSnsa, decl., 78. 
MSnais, decl., 102, 5. 
MSpte, 175, 6. 

Mercds, quant, of increm., 708. 
Merldids, gend., 135; defect., 138, 4. 
Merltus, compar., 156. 
Messis, decl., 102, 3. 
Met, emphatic pronom. ending, 175, 4; 

176, 2. 
Metaphor, 752, 2. 
Metathesis, 750, 5. 
Metonoray, 752, 3. 
Metrical equivalent, 722. 
Metus, defect., 141, 1. 
Meus, decl., 176, 1. 

Mi = mihi, 175, 1 ; voc. of meiis, 176, 1, 
Middle voice, 517. 
Miles, decl., 97. 
Militiae, loc., 78, 4; 484, 2. 
Mnie, 168; use, 163, 2; symbol for, 170, 1. 

Milia, masc. by synesis, 389, 2. 
Million sesterces, how denoted, 757, N. 4. 
-mini, pers. ending, 255 footnote. 
Minims in answers, 379, 1. 
Minimi, denoting price, 448, 1. 
-min5 in fut. imperat., 244, 5. 
Minor in expressions of age, 417, 4; 

minor, minus, without quam, 471, 

4; minfiris, constr., 448, 1 and 4. 
Minor w. in6n., 619, 1. 
Mirabilis w. supine, 635, 1. 
Miror w. ace., 405, 1 ; w. gen., 458, 4. 
Mis, 17r>, 6. 

MisceO w. dat., 427; w. abl., 474, 2. 
Mi8ereor,miser6sc6,w.gen.,457. Mi- 

serSscit, miserStur, constr., 457, 5. 
Miseret, constr., 457. 
Miseror, constr., 457, 2. 
MittO, constr., 426, 5; w. two daU., 

433, 2; w. gerundive, 622. 
-m5, verbal nouns in, 336. 
Modifiers, 383 flf. Position of modifiers 

of subject, 664, 1 ; of pred., 664, 2; of 

objects, 664, 3; position changed by 
.emphasis, 665; modifiers of nouns, 



671 ; 675; of adjs., 672; of verbs, 673; 
of adverbs, 674. 

Modo, 316, 3. 657, 4, n. 1 ; w. subj. in 
condit., 587. N5n modo . . . sed 
(vdrum) etiam, 657, 4, n 1. O final 
in modo and its compds., 694. 

Monefi, constr., 412; 456; 565, 6. 

Money, Roman, 757. 

.m6nia, nouns in, 336 ; 315. 

-mfinium, verbal nouns in, 336 ; denom- 
inatives in, 344. 

Monocolon, 728, 2, N. 1. 

Monometer, 729, N. 2. 

Monosyllables, quant., 691. 

Months, gend. of names of, 63 ; names of, 
in -ber, dec!., 102, 6 ; Roman montlis, 
754. 

Moods, 193 ff. Mood signs, 256. Indie, 
520; 523 ff. Subj., 521; 541 ff. 
Imperat., 522. Moods in condit. sen- 
tences, 572 ff. ; 587; in advers. and 
concess. clauses, 586; in causal 
clauses, 588; in relat. clauses, 589 ff. ; 
w. quin, 594 ff.; w. cum causal and 
concess., 597 ff.; w. cum temp., 600; 
in indir. disc., 642 ff. ; in indir. clauses, 
649. Infin., 606 ff. 

Morae or times, 720, 1. 

Morphology, 4, 11. ; 60 ff . 

M5s, sing, and plur., 140. 

Motion to, how expressed, 428, 1 ; 429, 3i. 

MoveG w. abl., 463. 

Mulciber, decl., m, 3. 

Multl, indef . number, 166, 3. 

Multiplicatives, 162, n. 1. 

Multitadfi w. plur. verb, 389, 1. 

Multus, compar., 154, 1 ; plur., 166, 3. 

Mas, decl., 106, 4. 

Mutes, 7 ; 8 ; 9 ; 44 ff. ; series, 45 Mute 
and liquid, quant, of syllable before, 
690. 

Mat5, constr., 478, 4. 



N 

N assimilated to I or m, 53, 4; lost, 58, 
5 ; 59, 3. Stems in n, 100. Quant of 
final syllable in, 692, 2. 

Nam, 315, 5 ; in questions, 378, 4. 

Name, dat. of, 430^1. 

Names, Roman, 354. Names of towns, 
constr., 418; 462; 483,2. 

Namque, 315, 5; 661, 1. 
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Nasals, 7,0; 44,2; 48. 

Nasal stems, 100. 

N&8Cor, coDstr., 469, 2. 

N&t&lis, sing, aud plur., 140. 

N&ta, abl. of specif., 480, 1. 

N&tu8 w. abl., 469, 1. 

N&vis, decl., 102. 

Nd, vowel short before, 749, IX. 

-ne in questions, 316, 8; 378; in doable 
questions, 380 ; in indir. quest., 649, 2 ; 
650, 1, 2, and 3 ; position, 378, 2 ; 677, 
2. B elided before consonant, 733, 1, 
N. 1. 

N6, 316, 4 and 5 ; 655 ; w. optative subj., 
658; w. volit. subj., 659; w. subj. in 
prohibitions, 561, 2 and 4; in substan. 
clauses, 562, 2 and m.; w. verbs of 
fearing, 567, 1; w. subj. of purpose, 
668; in result clauses, 570, 4 ; in con- 
cess., 586, II. NS nOn, f>(>7, 2; 655, 1. 

Nearness^ dat. w. adjs. of, 434, 2; gen., 
436,4. 

Nec, 315, 1; 392, 5; 657, 1. Neo . . . 
neo (neque), nec . . . et (que), et 
. . . nec, 667, 4. B in nec, 691, 3. 

Necessary, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

Necessity, verbs denoting, in apodosis, 
683 ; expressed by pass, periphrus. 
conj.,621. 

Necesse est w. subj., 564, 11., 1. 

Necne, 315, 2, n. ; 316, 8; (»0. 1 and 2. 

Nectar, quant, of increm., 706. 

N6dum w. subj., 569, 7. 

Needing, constr. w. verbs of, 462. 

Nef&8, indecl., 137, 2; w. supine, 635,1. 

Negatives, 656; w. potent, subj., 652; 
w. subj. of desire, 558; w. volit. subj., 
559 and n.; in prohib. sentences, 561, 
4; w. quin clauses, 595; w. particip., 
636,3; position, 678, 1. 

NeglegQ, S in penult of perf. and p. 
part., 749, VII. 

NdmO, use, 613, 1 ; w. quIn, 695, 4. 

Nempe, first syl. sometimes short, 
688,3. 

NepOs, decl., 97. 

Nfiquam, indecl., 137, 3 ; compar., 
151, 2. 

Neque, 315, 1 ; 392. 5 ; 656, 4 and 5 ; 
C57, 1; in prohibitions, .561, 4; w. sub- 
stantive clauses, 668, 6. Neque . . . 
neque, 656, 2 ; ()67, 4 ; neque . . . et, 
et . . . neque, 657, 4. 



N6 . . . quidem, 656, 2 and 3. 

NeeciO quia, qui, quot, 189, 1 ; 612, 6; 
651. 

Neu, see ndve. 

-neus, adjs. in, 347. 

Neuter, decl., 93; use, 188. 

Neuter, nom., ace., voc., plur., 76, 2; 
neut. by signif., 70; by ending, Decl. 
II., 82; Decl. III., 122 ff.; Decl. IV., 
131; 132, 1. Neut. pron. or adj. as 
cognate ace., 409, 1; 412; w. part, 
gen., 442, 6; in pred., 394, 6; w. ger- 
und, 626, 1. O in increm. of neut., 
707. 

NSve, neu, 316, 6; in prohib., 561, 4; 
w. substan. clauses, 568. 6. Ndve 
. . . nSve, 656, 2. 

Ne-vl8, ne-volt, 296, 3. 

Nex, defect., 141, 2. 

Nf, vowel long before, 749, 1. 

Ni, 316, 3; in condit., 574 ff. 

Night, Roman, divisions of, 756. 

Nihil, indecl., 137, 2; for nOn, 613, 3; 
w. quIn, 695, 4 ; Nihil aliud quam. 
nihU praeterquam, 388, 6. Nihil 
abest, constr., 696, 1. 

Nihil!, constr., 448, 1. 

Nimis w. part, gen., 443. 

Nisi, 316, 3; w. abl. abs., 489, 2; than 
or except, 616, 3; in condit., 674 ff. 
nisi si, 576, 7. 

Nitor w. abl., 476, 3. 

Nix. decir, 107. 

NOlO, constr., 565, 2; 614, 2. NOT, 
nOlite, in prohib., 661, 1. 

NOmen, 361, 3. 

Nominative neut. plur. In adjs., 129; 
Decl. II., & changed to a, 78, 7 ; 79, 1 ; 
Decl. III., 107, 6. Syntax of nom., 401 ; 
nom. for voc., 402, 2 ; in exclam., 421, 3. 

N5mine, constr., 466, 2. 

NOn, 655; in answers, 379, 1; w. 
potent, subj., 552 ; w. general neg., 
654;, 1; position, 678. N6n quod, 
quIn, quo, quia, w. subj., 588, 2; w. 
indie, 588, 2, v. NOn modo (sOlum) 
non, a56, 3 ; n5n s61um (modo, or 
tantum) . . . sed (vdrum) etiam, 
657, 4. N. 1. 

Nones, 754, I., 2. 

NOnne, 316, 8; .378. 

NOs = egro, noster » meus, 600, 2 
noster - ego, 500, 3. 
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Nostras, possess, pron., 176, 4. 

Nostr&rum, nostrGrum » noetrum, 
175, 6. 

Nostnim, nostrl, use, 175, 2 ; 500, 4. 

Nouns, morphology, 62 ff.; gend., 65fF.; 
person and number, 72; cases, 73; 
decl., 74ff. ; indecl., 137; defective, 
138 ff . ; heteroclites, 145 ; heterogene- 
ous, 147 ; verbal, 200 ; derivative, 
328 ff . Syntax, 387 ff. ; agreement, 
387 ff.; verbal w. ace., 408; general 
view of cases, 400; nom., 401; voc., 
402; ace., 403 ff.; dat., 422 ff.; gen., 
437 ff.; abl., 459 ff.; w. preps., 420; 
490 ; nouns used as adjs., 495, 3. 
Nouns, positions of modifiers of, 671. 

NovuB, compar., 156. 

-ns, suffix, 328; decl. of nouns in, 106, 
2 ; lengthens preceding vowel, 15, 3 ; 
749, 1. 

Nt, vowel short before, 749, IX. 

Nab68, decl., 106. 

Nab5 w. dat., 424, 3. 

NQdus, constr., 465, 1. 

NQllus, decl., 93; use, 188, 1; 513, 2 
and 3; w. force of adverb, 497, 1 ; w. 
quln, 595. 4; — nOn, 513, 3. 

Num, 316, 8; 378; in indir. quest., 649, 
2,2. 

Number in nouns, 72 ; in verbs, 199 ; 519. 

Numerals, 161 ff.; adjs., 162 ff.; sym- 
bols, 170; adverbs, 171; w. distribu- 
tives, 171,2; in compounding numbers, 
171, 1. Numerals w. gen., 442; w. 
relat., 510, 4. 

Nixmqucun followed by quln, 595, 5. 

NantiG, constr., 426, 5; nantior, 611, 
2, N. 1. 

Naper, compared, 311, 4. 

-nus, adjs. in, 347 ; 349; 355. 



5, o, sound, 10 ; qnalit. changes of, 27 ; 
6, shortened, 39, 4 ; o-nouns and adjs., 
82; verbal nouns in 6, 334, 6. Nu- 
meral adverbs in 6, 171, 4. O, final, 
quant, of, 692, 1; 694; in increm. of 
decl., 705; 707; of conj.,711. 

O, interj., 317, 1, 2, and 5; w. ace., 421. 
O 8l w. subj. of desire, 558, 5. 

Ob in compds., 374, 9 ; w. dat., 429. Ob 
W. aoc., 420, 2. 



Obeying, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Object, direct, 404 ; infin., or clause as, 

404, 3; omitted, 404, 4; indir. object, 

423 ; 424, 1 and 2 ; 434. Object clauses, 

564, 1 ; 565; 568, 2; 613. Position of 

obj., direct and indirect, 664, 2 and 3. 
Objective compds., 372, 2. Object, gen., 

440, 2; w. adjs., 450 ff.; w. verbs, 

457. Objective modifiers, position of, 

672; 673. 
Oblique cases, 73, 1 ; use of, 403 ff. 
Obllvlsoor w. gen., 454; w. aco., 454,1. 
Oboedidns w. two dats., 433, 4. 
Ob8t5, constr., 568, 8. 
Obtaining, constr. w. verbs of, 566. 
Ocior, compar., 155, 1. 
Octon&xius, 741, 3. 
5d, old abl. ending, 84, 1. 
Oe, sound, 11. 
Office, deri vati ves denoting, 344. Offices, 

names of, in abl., 486, 1. 
Oh©, 317, 3; 6 in, 696, 3. 
Oi, diphthong, qualit changes of, S4. 
-Ola, o in, 712, 9. 
OleO w. ace., 405, 1. 
Ollus, olla, = file, ills, p. 69, footnote, 
-olus, -ol\xm, o in, 712, 9. 
Omission, expressions of, w. quln, 

595,1. 
Omnia, gen. of, w. possess., 446, 3; w. 

part, gen., 442, 2; first syl. sometimes 
_ short, 688, 3. 

5n in gen. plur. of Greek nouns, 110, 7. 
-5na, nouns in, 349, 4; in, 712, 4. 
Oner6, constr., 477, II. 
-5ni, 6 in, 712, 7. 

-5nu8, nouns In, 349, 4 ; 5 in, 712, 4. 
Open vowels, 7, 1. 
Opera, sing, and plur., 140. 
Oportet, w. subj., 564, n., 1; w. pres. 

infin., 618. 2. 
Opposing, ci&t., w. verbs of, 426, 1; 

constr. w. verbs of, 568, 8 ; 596, 2. 
Ops, defect., 142. 
Optative subj., 551, H.; 558. 
Optim&tds, decl., 106, 7. 
Opus, iDork, decl., 101. Opus, fieed, 

constr., 477, III., n.; w. supine, 635, 1. 
-or, verbal nouns in, 333; gend. of 

nouns in. 111; 113. 
^r final in Plautus, 692, 3, H. 1. 
Or&tiO obllqua, see Indirect di^cour^ 

OratlO r^ota. 641, 
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Orbis, decl., 102, 4. 

Ordinal numbers, 162 ff. ; decl., 169; w. 

quiaque^ 515, 2. 
0r6 w. two aces., 412. 
Orpheus, decl., 110. 
Ortus w. abl., 469, 2. 
Os, ossis, o in, 691, 3. 
-58, -OS, decl. of nouns in, 97, 3; 101,2; 

gend.. Ill; 113; decl. of Greek nouns 

in, 89; Greek neuters in OS, 110, 9. 

Os, OS, final, 692, 3; 699. 
Oscan dialect, 2. 
Ostrea, decl., 147, 2. 
-Osus, adjs. in, 346; 6 in, 712, 5. 
-5tus, in, 712, 6. 

Ou, diplithong, qualit. changes of, 36. 
Ovid, versification, 747. 
Owing, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
Oxymoron, 762, 12. 



P, euphonic, developed, 52, 5; assimi- 
lated, 53, 6; changed to m, 55, 4. 

Paene w. perf. indie, 538, 6 ; 583, 2. 

Paenitet, constr., 457. 

Palam w. abl., 490, 4. 

Palatals, 7 ; 8, 1 ; 45. 

Paias w. u in Horace, 701. 

PangrO, & in p&ctum, 749, VII., n. 1. 

Panthas, voc, 89, 5 ; as in, 701. 

Pftr, quant, of increm., 706. 

Parasitic u, 10, 3. 

Pardoning^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

ParSns, gen. plur., 106, 2, footnote. 

Parentage, expressed by abl., 467; 469. 

Parenthetical clauses in Indir. disc., 
643,3. 

PariSs, 6s in, 698, 1. 

Paris, decl., 110. 

Paroemiac verse, 730, N. 

Pcurtlceps w. gen., 451, 2. 

Pars, sing, and plur., 140 ; in fractions, 
165; w. plur. verb, 389, 1. 

Participation, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 2; 
w. verbs of, 468, 3. 

Participial system, 235; 253; often 
wanting, 261, 1 ; 272, 1 ; 275, 2; 280. 

Participles, 200, 4; agreement, 394, Ir 
395; 612; wanting, 302, 3 ; in abl. 
abs., 489, 7 ; as substantives, 494 ; 495 ; 
636, 2; in seq. of tenses, 548. Parti- 
cip. for infln., 613, 4. Syntax of par- 



ticip., 636 ff. ; for relat. clauses, 637; 
denoting time, cause, manner, means, 
638, 1; condit., concess., 638, 2; pur- 
pose, 638, 3; for prin. clause, 6^; w. 
negat., 636, 3; tenses of, 640. 

Particles, 303 ff.; adverbs, 304 ff.; 
preps., 312 ff. ; conjs., 314 ff. ; inter- 
jections, 317; use, 654 ff.; use of ad- 
verbs, 654 ff. Interrog. particles, 
378 ff. 

Partim, 306, 1. Partlm . . . partim, 
389,5. 

Partitive apposition, 393, 4. Partitive 
gen., 440, 5 ; 441 ff. ; substitutes for, 
444 ; as pred. gen., 447. 

Parts of speech, 61. 

Parum w. part, gen., 443. 

Parvus, compar., 154. Parvl, denot- 
ing price, 448, 1. 

Passer, decl., 99. 

Passive voice, 192. Passive used imper- 
sonally, 302, 6 and 7. Pass, of verbs 
which take two aces., 410, 1; 411, 1. 
Pass, constr., 518; 611. Pass, like 
middle, 517. 

Pater, decl., 99. 

Paterfamilias, 79, 2. 

Patrials, 106, 5. 

Patronymics, 342. 

Paucl. defect., 144. 

Paupert&s, pauperise, decl., 145, 6. 

Pause, caesural, 728 ; in catalectic verse, 
729, 3 and 4. 

P&z, defect., 141, 2. 

Peculiarities in conj., 238 ff.; in seq 
of tenses, 546 ff . ; in Roman calendar, 
755. 

Pelagrus, decl., 8.3, 10; gend., 88. 

PelWJ w. abl., 463. 

Penalty, how expressed, 456, 3. 

Pen&tSs, decl., 106, 7. 

PendO Jn expressions of price, 448, 3. 

Penes w. ace., 420, 2 ; es in, 698, 2. 

Peninsulas, constr. of names of, 419, 2; 
484, 1. 

Pentameter, 729, v, 2 ; dactylic, 739. 

Penthemimeral caesura, 736, footnote 3. 

Penthemimeris, 721, 2, n. 2. 

Per in compds., 159,1; 870; 374, 10; w. 
ace., 406. Per w. ace., 420, 2; denot- 
ing agency, 468, 3 ; denoting manner, 
474, 1,N. Per sS, 504, 5; 509,2. Posl- 
tion of per in adjurations, 676, 2. 
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Perceiving t constr. w. verbs of, 613 and 
4; 641. 

Percontor w. two aces., 411, 2. 

Perfect tense, 196, 2; pres. perf. and 
hi8tor.,197. Perfect system, 234; per- 
fect stem, 248 flf. Perf. w. pres. mean- 
ing, 299, 2 ; 538, 4. Syntax of perf. 
indie, 537 ff. ; in temp, clauses, 602 ; 

, 603, n., 1; 605. L; perf. subj., 541, 2; 
in seq. of tenses, 543 ff . ; in condit., 
576, 1 ; 578, 2; 582, 2; 584, 2 and 3; in 
temp.c1aaBes,600,I.; 605,1.; in iudir. 
disc., 644, 1 and 2. Perf . iufin., 617 ; 
620; to denote result of action, 620, 2. 
Perf. particip., 640 ; rendered by verbal 
noun, 636, 4; 640,1; time denoted by, 
640, 1; w. habeO, 640, 2; to denote 
result, 640, 3; want of active, how 
supplied, 640, 4. Quant, of penult of 
dissyllabic perfs. and p. part., 715; of 
first two syllables of trisyllabic redup. 
perfs., 716. 

Perlcl68,decl., 110,4. 

Periois, Latin, 685. Periods of Lat. lit- 
eraLure, 763. 

Periphrastic conjugations, 236 ff. ; pas- 
sive used impersonally, 302, 7; use, 
525, 1; 531; 621; in apodosis, 582. 
Periphras. fut. infin., 619, 2. 

Peritus w. gen., 451, 1; w. infin.,608,4, 
N. 1. 

Permitting t gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

Person of nouns, 72; verbs, 190, 4; 519; 
in indir. disc., 645. 

Personal pron., 174 flf.; use, 500: reflex, 
use, 502 ; to denote residence, 500, 5 ; i 
recip. use, 502, 1. Personal endings of 
verbs, 255. Personal constr. in pass, 
voice, 611, 1; 621,1. 

Personification, 752, 9. 

Persuaded, constr., 5G5, 6. 

Persuadhif/t dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2; 
subj . w. verbs of, 565. 

PerveniO, constr., 418, 3. 

PSs, 88 in corapds. of, 698, 1. 

Phalaecean verse, 745, 10, n. 2. 

Pherecratic verse, 745, 2, 4, and 5. 

Phonetic changes, 22 flf. 

Phonology, 4, 1.; 5 flf. 

Phryx, decl., 110. 

Plgret, constr., 4.'>7. 

PlngrO, I in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Plx, defect., 141, 2. 



Placet derivatives denoting, 343. Place 
whither, 491, 1 ., 1 ; where, dat., 428, 4 ; 
abl., 483; 491, 1., 3; whence, 491, I., 2. 
Adjs. of place w. force of adverbs, 
497,2. 

Plautus. quant, of syllables in, 690, 2; 
692, 3, s. 1, 2, and 3. Peculiarities, in 
versification, 741. 2 and 3; 743, 4, n. 2. 

Pleasing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Pldbs, quant, of increm., 708. 

Plenty, constr., w. verbs of, 458, 2 ; w. 
adjs. of, 477, II. 

P16nu8 w. abl., 477, 11.; w. gen., 477, 
II., 2. 

Pleonasm, 751, 3. 

Plerique, defect., 144. 

Pluperfect tense, 196, 2. Plup. Indic, 
539; in letters, 539, 1; in temp, 
clauses, 601 ; 602, 1 and 2. Plup. subj., 
541, 2; in subj. of desire, 558,1; in 
seq. of tenses, 543 flf. ; in condit, 578, 
2, N. 1 ; 579; 584, 2; in temp, clauses, 
600, U. ; 604, 2 ; 605, II. ; in indir. disc., 
644,2; 647. 

Plural, 72 ; wanting, 138 ; = sing., 138, 2% 
500, 2 ; w. change of meaning, 140. 

PlurimI, indef. number, 166, 3; gen. of 
price, 448, 1. 

Pias, decl.. 127. 3; without quam,471, 
4. Piarls, constr., 448, 1 and 4. 

Poetical ace., 407 ; 409,2; 416; dat., 419: 
4; 428; 429, 5 and 6; 431,6; gen., 442, 
2 and 3; 452; 458,4; abl., 466; 469,2:. 
470. 1 ; 471, 5, 6, and 9; 485. 3 ; 489, 4. 

Polliceor w. infin., 619, 1. 

POne w. ace., 420, 2. 

POnO, constr., 418, 3. 

Por. insep. prep., 313; 376, 5. 

PortiiB, decl., 131, 2. 

POscO w. two aces., 411, 2. 

Positive, 149; wanting, 155; positive for 
compar.. 499, 3. 

Possession^ derivatives denoting. 348. 

Possessive pron., 176; w. gen. in apposi- 
tion. 3i)3, 6 ; for pred. gen., 439, 4 ; for 
subject, gen., 440, 1, n. 2; for object, 
gen., 440, 2, n. 2; w. rSfert and in- 
terest, 449. 1 ; use of, 501 ; reflex, use, 
502; w. infin., 615, 3; position of pos- 
sess., 675. Possess, compds., 372, 3. 

Possessor, dat. of. 4"Q. 

Possible condit.. 573; 576. 

Possum inconcius.,583; w. pres. infin., 
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618, 2. Facere nOn possvun, fieri 

nOn potest, 5U5, 3. 
Poet ill compds., 374, 11; w. dat.,429. 

Post w. ace, 420, 2 ; to express inter- 
val of time, 488. 
Postea, 310; Id series, fi57, 4, N. 2. 

Po8te& quam or poste&quam, 316, 

1 ; in temp, clauses, 538, 3; 602. 
Posterns, compar., 155, 2. 
Postls, decl., 102, 4. 
Postquam in temp, clauses, 602; w. 

perf. indie, 538, 3. 
PostrSmO in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 
Postrldid w. ace, 420, 5; w. geii., 446, 

5 ; Postrldid quam, 488, 3, n. 1 ; 602 ; 

d in, 696, 1. 
PostulG, constr., 456, 4. 
Potential subj., 551, L; 552; in snbord. 

clauses, 569; in clauses of result, 569, 

1 and 2; 570; in substantive clauses, 

571 ; in adversative clauses, 585, 1 ; 

in concess. clauses, 586, 1; in relat 

clauses, 591 ; 592 ; w. quin, 594, II., 2 ; 

in questions, 642, 3. 
') Potior w. gen., 458, 8; w. abl., 477» 1. ; 

gerundive, 6^, 1. 
Potis, indeql., 137, 3. 
Prae in compds., 159, 1; w. dat., 429. 

Prae w. compar., 471, 5 ; w. abl., 490, 

2 ; 475, 5 ; quant, of, in compds., 687, 1. 
Praeditus w. abl., 476, 1. 
> PraenOmen, 354, 3 and 5. 
Praesertlm w. cum, 598, 1. 
PraestO, constr., 471, 9. 
Praeter in compds., w. ace.; 406; w. 

two aces., 413. Praeter w. aoc., 420, 

2 ; w. compar., 471, 5. 
Prsketereft in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 
Praeut, 316, 2. 
Precl, defect., 142. 

Predicate, 381, 2; simple, 382; complex, 
^ 384 ; modified, 384, 1. Pred. nouns, 

382, 2 ; agreement of verb with, 390 ; 

case, 393; gend., 393, 1; verbs used 

with, 393, 8 flf. ; after Infln., 612. Pred. 

adjs., 382, 2; after infin., 612. Pred. 

ace. 410, 1 and 3; 622. Pred. dat., 

433,1. Pred gen.. 439. 3 and 4; 447 flP.; 
^ of price, 448 ; w. rCfert and interest, 

449. Clause as pred., 564, II. Preds. 

compared, 613, 7. Position of pred., 
' 664; 682. 

Preparing, constr., w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 20 



Prepositions, 312 £f . ; originally adverbs, 
312, 1; 420, 4; insep.. 313; 375; in 
composition, 374. Compds. w. ace, 406; 
w. two aces., 413 ; w. dat.,429. Preps, 
in expressions of time, 417, 1 ; 487, 1 
and 2 ; 488, 1 ; of place, 418, 2; 419, 
3; denoting /or, 424, 2; of agency, 
467. Preps, w. adjs., 436, 1, 2, and 3; 
w. case for object, gen , 440, 2, n. 1 ; 
« part, gen., 444 ; ^ gen. w. adjs., 453 ; 
— gen. w. verbs, 449, 1, n., and 4 ; 455 ; 
456, 1, 3, and 4 ; of penalty, 456, 3; of 
separat., 461; 462, 1, 2, and 3; w. 
oompar., 471, 5; accompaniment, 473, 
1 ; source, 467 ; manner, 473, 3 ; 474, 
1, N. ; cause, 475, 4. Cases w. preps, 
ace, 420; abl., 490; abl. or ace, 420, 
3; 490, 3. Preps, as advs., 420, 4; 
adverbs as preps., 420, 5; position 
of preps., 676. Preps, w. infin., 609, 
2; w. gerund and gerundive, 628; 
629; 631. 

Presb3rter, decl., 86, 3. 

Present tense, 196, 1. Present system, 
233. Present stem, 246 ff. Present 
indie, 532 ff. ; of gen. truths, customs. 
532, 2; histor., 532, 3; 602; w. iam 
dlQ, etc., 533, 1; in condit., 577, 2; 
578, 1; in temp, clauses, 600, 1. ; 
603, II., 1; 604, 1; 605, L Present 
subj., 541, 2; 544; 645; in condit., 
576, 1 and 2; 577; 578, 2; 684, 2 and 
3; in temp. clauses, 603, II., 2; 605, I.; 
in indir. dise, 644, 1. Present infin., 
617; 618, 1. Present particip., 640; 
want of pass., how supplied, 640, 5. 

Preventing, constr. w. verbs of, 596, 2. 

Priapean verse, 746, 10, n. 3. 

Price, gen. of, 448; abl. of, 478. 

PrldiS, locat., 134, n. ; w. ace, 420, 5 ; 
w. gen., 446, 5; pridifi quam, 488, 3, 
N. 1; 602. 

Primary tenses, 198. Primary stems, 
323, 2. Primary derivatives. 324, 2; 
328. 

Primitive inceptives, 277, 1; 278. 

Primum, primO, in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 

Princeps, decl., 96 ; w. force of adverb, 
497, 3. 

Principal parts of verbs, 203; 230; 257- 
289. Principal tenses, 198, 1 ; in 
sequence, 643 ff. Principal clauses, 
386, 1; in indir. dise, 642 ; supplied 
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by partidp., 639. Principal elements 

of sentences, 381. Principal caesora, 

728, N. 2. 
Prior, primus, IM, 1 ; w. force of ad- 
' verbs, 407, 3. 
Priusquam, 316, 1 ; in temp, claoses, 

605. 
Pr6, pr5d, in compds., 374, 12; w.dat., 

429. Pro w. abl., 490, 2 ; w. ger., 629, 

1. o short in compds. before f, 719, 1. 
Proceleusniatic, 721, 2, n. 1. 
Proclitics, 17, 2. 
PrOcllvls, compar., 157, 2. 
Procul w. abl., 490, 4. 
Pr6ditur, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 
PrOgrn&tus w. abl., 469, 2. 
ProhibeO, constr., 46^, 1; 568, 8; pro 

hibeor, 611, 2, n. 2. 
Prohibitions, imperat. in, 561, 1-3; subj. 

in, 561, 2. 
Prolnde, 307,5; 315,4. 
Prolepsis, 493. 
Pr6mltt6, constr., 458, 4. 
Pronominal adjs., 188; 516. 
Pronouns, 172 ff.; classes, 173; personal 

and reflexive, 174 ; possess., 176; 

demon., 177 ff. ; determinative, 180 fF. : 

relat.,182; intBrrog..l83; indef.,185flf.; 

special endings of, 179 ; correl., 189; 

as subject, omitted, 387, 1 ; agreement, 

396 ff.; w. two or more antecedents, 

398. Use of pers. pron., 500; demon., 

505 ff. ; determin., 508 ff. ; relat., 510 ; 

interrog., 511 ; indef., 512 ; gener. 

indef., 514 ff.; gen. relat. w. indie, 

525, 3. Prons. in indir. disc., 645; 

position of prons., 675. Prons. bronght 

together, 675, 2. 
Pronunciation of Latin, 10 ff. 
Pr6nu8, compar., 157, 2. ^ 
Prope w. ace, 420, 2; w. perf. indie, 

538,6; 583,2. 
Proper nouns, 62, 1 ; plur. of, 138, 1. 
Propinquus, compar., 157, 2. 
Propior, prozlmus, 155, 1; w. ace, 

4IW, 2 ; w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Propius w. ace, 420, 5. 
Proportionals, 162, n. 2. 
Propriety, verbs denoting, in apodosis, 

583. 
Propter w. ace, 420, 2; w. reflex. 

pron., no*, 5. 
PrOrsus in answers, 379. 



Prosody, 4, V.; 686 ff.; quant., 687 ff.; 

versification, 720 ff.; figures of proa> 

ody,733. 
Prosopopeia, 752, 9. 
Pr68pici5 w. ace, or dat., 426, 4, n. 
Protasis, 572. 
Prout, 316, 2. 

Provided w. ace or dat., 426, 4, n. 
Proximd w. ace, 420, 5; w. dat., 436. 
Proxlmus, see propior. 
PradSne, decl., 128; constr., 453,4; w. 

force of adverb, 497, 1. 
-pte, prons. in, 175,6 ; quant, in ending, 

(J91, 1. 
Pudet, constr., 457 and 4. 
Puer, decl., 85. 

PunfirG, a in pCLnctum, 749, VII., h. 1. 
Purpose, dat. of, 425, 3; subj. of, 568; w. 

qtiin, 594, II., 2; 595, 2; denoted by 

infln., 608; by gerundive, 622 ; 626, 5; 

627, 2; by gerund, 626, 5; 627, 2; by 

supine, 633; 634; by particip., 638, 3. 

Position of purpose clause, 683, 3, n. 
Puta, a in, 695, 4. 
Put6 w. gen. of value, 448; putor, 

constr., 611, 2, n. 1. 
PyrftSs, decl., 81. 
Pythiambic stanza, 747, 16 and 17. 



Qu, sound, 12; changed to o, 65, 2; 

dropped, 58, 1. 
Quaer6, constr., 411, 4. 
Qu&li8, interrog., 184, 6. 
QuftUs, quftliscixmque, relat. adj., 

182,4; correls., 189. 
Qu&Usqu&lis, 182, 4. 
Quftlislibet, 189. 

Qualitative phonetic changes, 24 ff. 
Quality, abl. of, 473, 2. 
Quam w. superlat., 159, 2; adverb, 306, 

3; conj., 316, 2; w. compar., 471, 1, 2, 

4, and 6 ; 499, 1, 2, and 3; w. snbj., 570, 

1; w. infin., 643, 2. Qucun prO, 471, 

7. Quam bI w. subj., 584. Quam 

quod w. subj., 588, 2. 
Quamdia, quam did, 316, 1. 
Quamquam, 316, 4 ; in concess., 586, 

I., 1 and 2; in indep. clauses, 586, 11., 

4; w. infin., (^43, 2. 
Quamvis, 316, 4; in concess., 586, IL, 

1, 2, and 6. 
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Quand5, 316, 1 and 7 ; in causal clauses, 

588. 
Quanddquidem, 316, 7. 
Quantitative phonetic changes, 37 ff. 
Quantity, 14; 687 ff.; hidden, 15,1; 749; 
signs of, 16, 4 ; varying in roots, stems, 
and suffixes, 325; in final syllables, 
^ 692 ; in increments, 702 ff . ; in deriv. 

endings, 712 ; in stem syllables, 713 ff. ; 
in compds., 719. 
Quantumvis, quantumlibet, 316, 4. 
Quantus, relat. adj., 182,4; interrog., 
184, 6 ; correl., 189. QuantI, denot- 
ing price, 448, 1 and 4. 
Quantusvis, 189. 

Quftrd w. subj., 591, 4 ; w. infin., 643, 1 ; 
' e in, 696, 1. 

Quasi, 316, 2; w. quidam, 512, 5; w. 
subj. in condit., 581. I in quasi, 693 ; 
a in, 719, 4. 
: Que, 315, 1; 657, 1; 691, 1; in series, 
657, 6, N. ; position, 677. 2. Idem . . . 
que, 508, 5. Que . . . que, que . . . 
et, que . . . atque, neque (neo) . . . 
L que, <»7, 4. 

r Quercus, decl., 133, 2. 

Questions, 378; double, 380; potential, 
657 ; deliberative, 559, 4 ; repudiating, 
559, 5; in indir. disc., 642, 2 and 3; 
indirect, 649, 2; 650. 
Qui, relat. pron., 182; use, 610; in- 
> terrog., 183 ff. ; 'use, 511 ; indef., 186 ff. ; 

use, 612. Qui w. indie, 589, I.; w. 
) subj. of purpose, 690; w. subj. of re- 

sult, 591; w. subj. of cause, 592; in 
condit., 593, 1; in concess., 693, 2. 
Qui dicitur, qui voc&tur, 610, 7. 
Quod as adverb, ace, 510, 9; in re- 
strictive relat. clause, 691, 3. 
Qui, loc. of qui and quis, 182, 1 : 184,4. 
Quia, 316, 7 ; in causal clauses, 688 ; w. 

infin., 643, 2. A in quia, 695, 4. 
Quicumque, general relat., 182, 3. 
Quidam, 187, 3; use, 512; w. quasi, 

612, 5. 
Quidem w. pron., 500, 1 ; position, 677. 
I Quids, quant, of increm., 706. 
Quicquid of persons, 510, 10. 
;^ Quilibet, 187, 2 ; use, 614. 
^ Quin, 316, 6 ; w. indie, 694, 1. ; w. subj., 

5JH, II. 
^ Quln&rius, 767. 

Qulppe w. relat., 692, 1 and 4; w. cum. 



698, 1 ; first syllable sometipes short, 
688,3. 

Quirls, quant, of increm., 709. 

Quis, interrog., 183 ff . ; use, 611 ; indef., 
186 ff. ; use, 612; correl., 189; w. quin 
clause, 596, 4. Quid, interrog. ad- 
verbial, 611, 6 

Quis = quibus, p. 71, footnote 3. 

Quisnam, 184, 6. 

Qulspiam, 187, 1; use. 612. 

Qviisquam, 187, 1 ; use, 613. 

Qviisque, 187, 4; use, 614 ff.; w. plur. 
verb, 3C^, 3; w. nouns, w. prons., 442, 
4; w. abl. abs., 489, 8; w. suus, 503, 
4; 676,2. 

Quis^uis, general relat., 182, 3. Quia 
quid used of persons, 610, 10. 

Quitum, i in, 716, 1. 

Quivis, 187, 2; use, 514. 

Quo, 316, 6; 610, 11; w. subj. of pur- 
pose, 668 ; in relat. clauses, 689 ff. 

Quoad, 316, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 603. 

Quod, 316, 7 ; in causal clauses, 688. 

Quod-clauses, 688, 3 and 4 ; restrictive, 
w. subj., 691, 3. 

Quoi, quOius, p. 71, footnote 3. 

Quom, 316, 1, 4, and 7. 

QuOminus, 316, 6; w. subj. of purpose, 
668. 

Quoniam, 316, 7 ; in causal clauses, 588. 

Quoque, 316,1; 657,3; position, 657, 3; 
677; o in. 719, 4. 

Quot, quotus, relat. adjs., 182, 4 ; in- 
terrog., 184, 6; correl., 189. Quotus 
quisque, 615, 6. 



B, sound, 12; as.similated,63,5; lost, 58, 
6. Stems in r, 99; gend.. Ill ff. ; verb 
stems in r, p. part, of, 253, 2. Quant, 
of final syllables in r, 692, 2; quant, 
of e before r in increm. of conj.,711,2. 

Bftdiz, decl., 98. 

Bftstrum, decl., 147, 4. 

Batum, a in, 716, 1. 

BftTis, decl., 102, 2. 

-re = -ris, 240. 

Be, ^""*p prftPufflfl; ^^ f^; in compds., 
376,6. 

Reading, rhythmical, 732. 

Real condition, 573; 574. 

Reason, clauses expressing, 588; 592. 
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Reciprocal use of prons., 502, 1. 

Recollection^ gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 1. 

Recordor, constr., 455. 

BecasG, constr., 568, 8. 

Bed, re, 313; in compds., 375, 6. 

RedoIeO, w. ace, 405, 1. 

Reduplicated prons., 182, 3 and 4; per- 
fects, 251 ; quant, of first two sylla- 
bles of trisyllabic redup. perfs., 716. 

Reduplication in pres., 247, 6 ; perf., 251 ; 
compds., 251, 4. 

Rdfert, constr., 449. 

Refertus, constr., 453, 5 ; 477, II., 2. 

Reflexive or Middle use of Terb, 407; 
416, 1. 

Reflexive pron., 174 fiF. Reflex, use of 
prons., 502 ff. 

Re/using f constr. w. verlra of, 568, 8; 
595,2; 607,1. 

Regarding J verbs of, w. two aces., 410; 
w. two dats., 433, 2; w. pred. gen., 
447. 

R6firxi0 w. gen., 458, 3. 

BeflrO w. ace., 426, 1, N. 1; § in perf. 
and p. part., 749, VII. 

Relation, dat. of, 425, 4. 

Relative pron., 182; use, 510; general 
relat., 182, 3; correl., 189; original 
force, 399; construction, 399; attrac- 
tion, 399, 5; w. clause as anteced., 
399, 6 ; abl. of relat. = postquam, 
488, 3; w. adjs., 510, 4; position in 
sentence, 677. 

Relative clauses, = noun, adj., or parti- 
cip., 510, 6 ; moods in, 589 ff. ; w. volit. 
subj. of purpose, 590 ; w. potent, subj. 
of result, 591 ; denoting cause, 592 ; 
oondit., 593, 1 ; concess., 593, 2 ; w. 
infin., 643, 1; to characteoize indef., 
or general anteced., 591, 1 and 2 ; after 
CLnus, sOlus, etc., 591, 5; after corn- 
par, w. quam, 591, 6 ; after dlgrnus, 
indlernus, idOneiis, aptus, 591, 7; 
position, 683, 2, s. 

Relative and absolute time, 542 ff. 

Relieving, constr., w. verbs of, 462. 

RelinquO w. two dats., 433, 2; I in 
perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

ReliquI ffaxsere, 447, 1. 

Remembering f constr. w. verbs of, 454. 

Reminding, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Reminlsoor w. gen., 454 ; w. ace, 
454,1. 



Repeated action denoted by imperfect 

indie, 534, 3; by o\xm-clause, 601, 4 ; 

by plup. indie, 602, 2; by imperf. 

and plup. subj., 602, 3; by histor. 

infin., 610, 1. 
Repelling, dative w. verbs of, 427. 
Reperior, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 
BepOsc^ w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Repudiating questions, 559, 5. 
RequiSs, decl., 145, 3; quant, of in- 

crem., 708. 
Res, decl., 134. 
Residence denoted by personal pronouns, 

500,5. 
Resisting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Rest in catalectic verse, 729, 4. 
Re-BtinfiTuO, i in perf. and p. part. 749, 

VII. 
Restrictive clauses w. quod, 591, 3. 
Result, subj. of, how developed, 569, 1 

and 2 ; clauses of, 570 ; relat. clause 

of, 591, 2. Position of result clause, 

683, 3, N. 
Rete, decl., 103, 2. 
Rdx, decl., 98; as adj., 495, 3; quant. 

of increm., 708. 
Rhfia, d iu, 689, 2. 
Rhetoric, figures of, 752. 
Rhetorical questions, 642, 2. 
Rhythm in arrang. of words, 670. Early 

Latin rhythms, 748. 
Rhythmic accent, 724 ; series, 726. 
Rhythmical reading, 732. 
lUdeO w. ace, 405, 1. 
-rimus, a, um, in superlat., 152, 1. 
Rivers, geud. of names of, 68. 
BogQ w. two aces., 411, 2. 
R6ma, decl., 78, 4. 
Roman pronun. of Latin, 10 ff. Roman 

literature, 753; calendar, 754; 755; 

money, 757. 
Romance languages, derivation from 

Latin, 3. 
Roots, 318 ff. ; strong and weak, 327. 

Root stems, 323. Root words, 324, 1 ; 

327. Root verbs, 357. 
R58trum, sing, and plur., 140. 
-rs, decl. of nouns in, 106, 2. 
Ruber, decl., 85; 91. 
Rules of syntax, 662. 
RQs, gend., 119, 2 ; constr., 419, 1 ; 

rare, 462, 4 ; rttri, 484, 2. 
Rutum, u in penult, 715, 1. 
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8, sonud, 12; uDchanged, 50; changed 

tor, 50; 101,1; assimilated, 63, 7 ; 54, 

2; lost, 58, 5; 59, 4; stems in s, 101. 

Decl. of nouns in 8, 106, «3 ; quant, of 

increm., 706; 707. Final syl. in 8, 

sliort before following consonant, 688, 

1,N. 2; 733, 1, N. 2. 
Sacer, compar., 156. 
Saepe, compared, 311, 4. 
Sftl, sing, and plur., 140 ; defect., 141, 2 ; 

& in, 691, 2 ; quant, of increm., 706. 
Saiat&rl8, compar., 157, 2. 
SamzilB, quant, of increm., 709. 
SanclG, & in perf. and p. part., 749, 

VII. 
S&nd in answers, 379, 1. 
Sapid w. ace., 405, 1. 
Sapphic verse, 730 ; 745, 6 and 7 ; stanza, 
f 747, 2 and 3. 

Satis, compared, 311, 4; w. dat.,42(), 1, 

N. 2; w. part, gen., 443; w. faciO or 

dicO, 426, 1, N. 2. 
^ Satur, decl., 92, 1. 
Saturnian verse, 748, 2. 
Satus w. abl., 469, 2 ; a in, 716, 1. 
Saying, verbs of, w. indir. disc, 641. 
Soldi, 1 in penult, 715, 1. 
Sci6n8, w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Scnioet, 310, 1. 
* -8cO, inceptives in, 365. Vowel, long 

before sc6, soor, 749, 1 and n. 2. 
' 8orib5, constr., 426, 5. 

S9, insep. prep., 313; in compds, 375, 7. 
Second decl., 82 flf. Second conj., 209 ft. ; 

260 £P. 
Secondary tenses, 198, 2. Secondary 

stems, 323, 3. Secondary derivatives, 

324, 3; 339. 
Secundum w. ace., 420, 2. 
Secaris, decl., 102, 3. 
Sdd 3= b6, 175, 6 ; add, b6, insep. prep., 

313; in compds., 37.5, 7. 
Sed, 315, 3 ; 659, 1. NOn sOlum (modo, 

tantum) . . . 8ed etiam, 657, 4, n. 1. 
8«d68, decl., 106, 1. 
Seeming, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 447. 
w Selling, gen. w. verbs of, 448, 4; abl., 

478, 1. 
Sementls, decl., 102, 3. 
Semi-deponent verbs, 224; 267; 283, 1. 
S6mlnecl8, defect., 144. 



Semi-vowels, 7, 4 ; 44, 3. 

SenArius, 729, n. 6; 743. 

Sen&tus, decl., 131, 3. 

Sending, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2; 

gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 
Senecta, senectus, decl., 146, 6. 
Senex, decl., 107; compar., 158. 
Sentences, syntax of, 376 R. ; classifica- 
tion, 377 ff.; simple, 377; compd.,377, 

2; 385; declarat.,377.3; interrog.,377, 

4; 378; imperat., 377, 6; exclam., 

377,6; in indir. disc., 642. 
Separation, dat. w. verbs of, 428, 2 ; gen. 

w. adjs. of, 452, 2 ; abl. of, 461 ff . ; 629 ; 

emphasis produced by, 665, 4. 
Sdpte, 175, 6. 
Septeiiftrlu8, 741, 2. 
Sequence of tenses, 543; peculiarities, 

546 ff. 
Sequitur, w. subj., 571, 1. 
Series, how begun and continued, 657, 4, 

N. 2; rhythmic, 726. 
Serving, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
SSscentI used indefinitely, 163, 2. 
Sese, 176, 5. 

Sesterces, 757, 2 and notes. 
Sestertium, 757, 2, n. 4. 
Sdstertius, 757 and 2. 
Seu,315,2; 392,6. 
Short syllables, 14, 2 ; 689. Short vowels 

in syllables w. hidden quant., 749, IX. 

and X. 
Shortening of vowels, 39. 
Showing, verbs of, w. two. aces., 410. 
SI, 316, 3 ; meaning, 575, 1 ; w. opt. subJ., 

658, 5; in condit., 572 ff.; in indir. 

quest., 649, II., 3; w. plup. indie, 639, 

2. SI quldem, 674, 1. SI . . . bIo, 

675, 1, N. 
-8i in Greek dats., 110, 8. 
Sic, 308, 2; derivation, 575, 1, n.; 6M; 

N. 2. Sic . . . ut, 584, 6. 
SIcut, 316, 2 ; sicuti w. subj. in condit., 

581,4. 
-sills, adjs. in, 352. 
Silver age, writers of, 753, 4. 
-Sim in perf. subj., 244, 4; in adverbs, 

306,2. 
Simile, 752, 1. 
Similis, compar., 152, 3; w. dat., 434, 2; 

w. gen., 435, 4, N. ; 461, 2, N. 1. 
Simple sentence, 377, 1 ; elements of, 

381 ff . ; arrang. of words in, 664. 
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Simul, 316, 1; w. abl., 4d0, 4; in temp, 
clauses, 602. 

Simul ac, simul atque, simulao, ai- 
mulstque, 316, 1 ; in temp, clauses. 
538,3; 602. 

Sin, 316, 3 ; in condit., 574 ff. 

-sin in Greek dat. plur., 110, 8. 

Sine w. abl., 490, 2. 

Singular, 72 ; wanting, 139. 

Siquidem, 316, 3 and 7 ; 1 in first syl- 
lable, 719, 4. 

Sis, saitis = Bl yls, si vultls, 295, 3. 

SitiO w. ace, 405, 1. 

Sitis, decl., 102, 2. 

-8it6, frequentatives in, 964. 

Situm, 1 in, 715, 1. 

Situs, defect., 141,1. 

Slve, 315, 2 ; 392, 5. SIve . . . rtve, w. 
indie, 526, 3. 

Size, gen. of, 473, 2, n. 1. 

Skill, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 1. 

Smell, constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1. 

•496 in fut. perf., 244, 4; frequentatives 
in, 364. 

Socer, decl.,86, 3. 

S61, defect., 141, 2; 6 in, 691, 2. 

solum, nOn sOlum . . . sed (vSrum) 
etiam, 667, 4, n. 1. 

SOlus, decl., 93; w. force of adverb, 
497, 1; gen. of, w. possess., 446, 3. 
S51US qui w. subj., 591, 5. 

Sonants, 7 ; 8, 2. 

Sontis, defect., 144. 

Sotadean verse, 744, n. 2. 

Source, abl. of, 467 ff . ; 629. 

Space, ace. of, 417 ; abl. to denote Inter- 
val of space, 479, 3. Summary of con- 
structions of space, 491, III. 

Sparing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Special constrs. w. gen., 445; 446; w. 
infin., 616. 

Specids, defect., 141, 1. 

Specification, ace. of, 416; abl., 480 ff. 

Specimen, defect., 138, 4. 

Specus, decl., 131, 2. 

Speech, parts of, 61 ; figures of, 750 ff. 

SpSrd w. iufin., 619, 1. 

Spirants, 7, 7; 44,3. 

Spondaic line, 735, 3. 

Spondee, 721, 1. 

Stanzas, 730 ; 731 ; of Horace, 747. 

Statu5, constr., 418, 3; 565, 5. 

Statum, a in, 715, 1. 



Stem in decl., 74; stem characteristic, 
74,2; in Decl. L, 78,1; Decl. IL, 83, 1 ; 
Decl. m., 96, 1 ; 98, 1 ; 99, 1 ; 100, 1 ; 
101, 1; Decl. IV., 131, 1; Decl. V., 
134, 1. Stems of verbs, 203; forma- 
tion of, 245 ff. ; classes of steins, 323. 
Stem vowel lost in compds., 369. Stem 
syllables, quant, in, 713 ff. ; retained 
in inflected forms, 717 ; deriv. retain 
quant, of prim., 718. 

Stltl, i in penult, 715, 1. 

StO, e in stetl, a in statum, 715, 1. 

Strlerilla, decl., 102, 3. 

Strong caesura, 736, footnote. 

Strophe, 731. 

Struts, decl., 106, 1. 

StruO, a in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Sub, subs, in compds., 374, 13; w. dat., 
429. Sub w. ace., 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 
3; w. ace. to denote time, 487, 2. 

Subject, 381, 1; simple, 382; complex, 
383; modified, 383, 2. Subject nom., 
387 ; pronom. subject omitted, 387, 1 ; 
indef. or gen., 388, 3 ; two or more w. 
one verb, 392; of infin. in ace., 414 ff. 
Infin. as subject, 609. Subject clauses, 
564, 2; 671, 1 and 2. Subjects com- 
pared, 613, 6. Position of subject, 
664; 682. 

Subjective gen., 440,1; aspred.gen.,447. 

Subjunctive mood, 194; syntax of, 621 ; 
641 ff. ; tenses, 541 ff . ; seq. of tenses, 
542 ff. ; in indep. sentences, 551; in 
subord. clauses, 562; in substantive 
clauses, 564 ; in object clauses, 566 ff . ; 
potential,551,I.; 662; optative, 651, II.: 
558; volitive,551. HI.; 559; subj. and 
imperat. in commands, 660 ff. ; subj. 
of purpose, 668; in conditions, 673; 
576 ff. ; 579; 587; in causal clauses, 
588, II. ; w. cum, causal and concess.', 
597 ; 5f»8 ff. ; w. cum temp., 600, II. ; 
w. postquam, 602, 2, n. 2 ; 602, 3 and 
4; w. dum, etc., 603, II., 2; 604; in 
indir. disc., 642 ; 643 ; in indir. clauses, 
649; in indir. quest., 649, 2. 

Subordinate conjuncs., 314, 2; 316. 
Subord. clauses, 386, 1; subj. in, 
562 ff.; in indir. disc., 643; 649, 1; 
position, 683. 

Substantive clauses w. subj., 563, 1; 
664 ff.; 571. 

Subs in compds., 374, 13. 
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Subter w. ace., 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 3. 
Suffixes in decl., 74; in formation of 

words, 320 ff. 
Sul, deci., 175; use, 502; 503; direct 

and indirect reflex., 504. 1 in sibi, 

693. 
Suitable, constr. w. adjs. meaning^ 434, 

2; 435,1. 
S\xm w. dat., 430; w. two data., 433, 2; 

w. pred. gen., 447 ; 448 ; w. abl., 474, 3 ; 

in periphrastic conjs., 631; w. pred. 

adjs. in apodosis, 583, 3. 
Supellex, defect., 138, 4. 
Super in compds. w. ace., 406; w. dat., 

429. Super w. ace., 420, 3; w. abl., 

490,3. 
Superlative, 149; irregular, 152 ff. ; 

wanting, 157; formed by m&zim6, 

159. Superlative w. part, gen., 442; 

w. abl. of diff., 479, 1; w. relat., 510, 

4; w. quisque, 515, 2. Meaning of 

superlat., 498. 
Superstes, w. gen. or dat, 451, 2, m. 1. 
Superus, com par., 155, 2. 
Supine, 200, 3 ; formation, 235, 2 ; constr., 

480, 1; in seq. of tenses, 548; syntax 

of, 632 ff. ; sup. in um, 633 ff. ; w. ed, 

633, 2; w. Iri, 633, 3; sup. in a, 635. 

Quant, of penult of dissyl. supines and 

p. participles, 715. 
SuppeditO w. ace, 406, 2. 
Supply, derivatives denoting, 346. 
Supr& w. ace, 420, 2 ; w. comparatives, 

471. 5. . 
Surds, 7 ; 8, 2. 

-eurlG, desideratives in, 366. 
Sas, ded., 107. 
SuscipiO w. gerundive, 622. 
Suus, 176; use, 502; 503; w. quisque, 

503,4; 075, 2; direct and ^ndir. reflex., 

504. 
Syllaba anceps, 720, 5. 
Syllabic caesura, 736, footnote. 
Syllables, 13 ; quant., 14 ff. ; 687 ff. ; post- 
tonic, 19; 24 ; final, quant, of, 691 ff. 
Synaeresis, 733, 3, n. 4. 
Synaloepba, 733, 1, n. 3 and 4. 
Synapheia, 733, 1, n. 4. 
Syncope, 733, 7 ; 750, 2. 
Synecdoche, 752, 4. 
Synesis, 389 ; 397 ; 489, 9 ; 503, 2. 
Synizesis, 733, 3. 
Syntactic compds., 371, 2. 



Syntax, 4, 1 V. ; 376 ff . ; sentences, 376 ff. ; 
nouns, 400 ff. ; adjs., 492; prons., 
600 ff. ; verbs, 517 ff. ; particles, 654 ff. 
Rules of syntax, 662. Figures of syn- 
tax, 751. 

Systems of the verb, 232 ff. 

Systole, 733, 6. 



T, sound, 12; changed to d, 52, 2; as- 
similated, 53, 1 and 3; lost, 59, 2. 
Stems in t, 97; gend. of, 122. T 
changed to 8 in supines and p. parti- 
ciples, 253, 1. Quant, of monosyl. in, 
691, 2 ; of final syllables in, 692, 2. 

TaceO, w. ace., 405, 2. 

Taedet, constr., 457. 

Taking away, dat. w. verbs of, 427. 

Tftlis, 178, 8; correl., 189. Tftlls . . 
quftlis, 584, 5. 

Tarn, 306, 3; meaning and use, 654, N. 2. 
Tarn . . . quam, 584, 5. 

Tamen, 315, 3; 659,1. 

Tametsi, 316, 4; in concess. 586, 1., 1. 

Tamquam, 316, 2; w. abl. abs., 489, 2; 
w. subj. in condit., 584. 

Tandem in questions, 378, 3. 

TangrO, & in tftctum, 749, YIL, 1. 

Tantisper, 310. 

TantOpere, meaning and use, 654, n. 2. 

Tantum abest ut, 570, 2. NOn tan- 
turn . . . Bed (vdrum) etlam, 657, 
4, N. 1. 

Tantus, 178, 8 ; correl., 189 ; w. interrog., 
511, 4. TantI, constr., 448, 1 and 4. 
Tantus . . . quantus, 584, 5. 

-t&s, derivatives in, 344; 345. 

Taste f constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1. 

Teaching, verbs of, w. two aces., 411. 

T5tt, 175, 6. 

TegrO, d in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Tfimet, 175, 4. 

TemperO w. ace. or dat., 426, 4, m. 

Templum, decl., 83; omitted, 445, 2. 

Temporal conjuncs., 316, 1. Temp, 
clauses w. cum, 600 ; w. postquam, 
etc., 602; w. dum, etc., 603; w. ante- 
quam and priusquam, 606; posi- 
tion, 683, 2, N. 

Tempus est w. infin., 608, 4, n. 2. 

Tenses for incomplete and completed 
at'tion, 106; prin. and histor., 198. 
Tense signs, 256. Tenses of indie., 
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526 ff.; SQbj., Miff.; 554; 558, 1. 
8eq. of tenses, 543. Force of tenses in 
condit., 576, 1 and 2; in indir. disc., 
644. Tenses of infin., 617 ; of particip., 
640. 

TenuB w. gen., 446, 5; w. abl.,490, 2, 
N. 3; after its case, 676. 

-ter, adverbs in, 309; verbal nouns in, 
334 ; dec]., 99, 2 ; ad js. in, 351. 

Terence, pecaliarities in versification, 
690, 2 ; 692, 3, M. 1, 2, and 3 ; 741, 2 and 
3; 743, 4, N. 2. 

Terminational comparison, 151. 

-temus, adjs. in, 349; 355. 

Terrft, eonstr., 485, 2. 

Terrlbllls w. supine, 635, 1. 

Testis sum w. infin., 613, 8. 

T§tS, 175, 5. 

Tetrameter, 729, m. 2; dactylic, 739,2; 
trochaic, 741, 2 and 3; iambic, 743, 4 ; 
Ionic, 744, n. 2. 

Tetrapody, 721, 2, w. 2. 

Tetraseme, 720, 3. 

Tetrastich, 731, n. 

Thematic vowel, 212, footnots 1 ; 247 ff. 
Thematic verbs, 358. 

Thesis, 725. 

Thinking t oonstr. w. verbs of, 613; 641. 

Third decl., 94 ff. Third conj., 212 ff. ; 
268 ff. 

Threatening^ dat. of verbs of, 426, 2. 

-tia, nouns in, 345. 

Tibur,decl., 108. 

-ticus, -ticlus, adjs. in, 360. 

-tids, nouns in, 345. 

-tilis, adjs. in, 352. 

-tim in adverbs, 306, 2. 

Time, ace. of, 417; abl., 486; 487; de- 
noted by preps., w. ace., 417, 1 ; 487,2 ; 
w. abl., 487, 1 ; interval of time, 479, 
3; 488. Adjs. of time, w. force of 
adverbs, 497, 2. Time, absolute and 
relat., 542 ff. Time denoted by parti- 
ciples, 638, 1. 

TimeO, eonstr., 567. 

Times, or morae, 720, 1. 

-timus, adjs. in, 352. 

tingO, tinerud, i in perf. and p. part., 
749, VII. 

-tlnus, adjs. in, 355. 

.tl5, verbal nouns in, 333. 

Tis = tul, 175, 6. 

Titles, superlat. as, 498, 1. 



-titO, frequentatlvee in, 364. 
-«VU8, adj. in, 350; I in, 712, 5. 
-t6, f requentatives in, 3&1. 
-tor, verbal nouns in, 334; denomina- 
tives in, 334, 4; as adjs., 496, 3. 
Tot, denom. adj., 178, 8; correl., 189. 
TOt^, decl., 93; w. loc. abl., 485, 2; w. 

force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Towns, gend. of names of, 69; oonstr., 

491, II.; whither, 418; w. ad, 418, 4; 

whence, 462 ; where, ^. 
Tr&dO w. gerundive, 622. Trftdor, 

eonstr., 611, 2, n. 1. 
TrahO, & in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 
Trftns in compds., 374, 14 ; w. ace., 406 ; 

w. two aocs., 413. Tr&ns w. ace., 

420,2. 
Transitive verbs, 190, 1; w. ace. and 

Infin., 414; periphras. conjug. of, 621, 

1 and 3; gerund and gerundive, 626, 1. 
Trees, gend. of names of, 69; names of, 

in us, decl., 133, 2. 
Tr6s, decl., 166. 
Tribrach, 721, 2. 
TribuO w. two data., 433, 2. 
Tribus, decl., 131. 2; gend., 132. 
Tricolon, 728, 2, n. 1. 
Trihemimeral caesura, 736, n. footnote. 
Trihemimeris, 721, 2, n. 2. 
Trimeter, 729, n. 2; dactylic, 739, 3; 

iambic, 743 ; Ionic, 744. 
Tripody, 721, 2, N. 2. 
Triseme, 720, 2. 
-tris, adjs. in, 351. 
Tristich, 731,N. 
Tristis, trtetlor, decl.. 127; tristis w. 

force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Trisyllabic redup. perf., quant, of first 

two syllables, 716. 
-triz, verbal nouns in, 334; as adjs., 

495,3. 
Trochaic verse, 729, n. 1; 740 ff. ; cae- 
sura, 736, N. footnote; dipody, 740; 

dimeter, 741; tetrameter, 741. 2; 

stanza, 747, 14. 
-trum, verbal nouns in, 335. 
Trusting i dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Truths, general, expressed by pres. 

indie, 532, 2; by plup. indie, 539, 2; 

in condit., 578. 
Tt changed to Bt, ss, s, 52, 1 ; 253, 1 ; 

351,2. 
Ta, decl., 175. Iintlbl,693. 
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.tadO, derivatives in, 344 ; 316. 

Tul!, u in, 715, 1. 

-tiim, derivatives in, 343. 

Turn in series, ()67, 4, n. 2. T\xm . . . 

turn, cum . . . tvun, 057, 4, n. 1. 
-turlO, desideratives in, 366. 
-turnus, adjs. in, 349; 365. 
Turris, decl., 102, 3. 
•tarus, a, um, derivatives in, 328. 
-tus, adverbs in, 309 ; deriv. noons, 328 ; 

adjs. in, 346. 
-tOe, derivatives in, 344. 
Tussle, decl., 102. 
Ttlte, tatemet, 176, 4. 
Tuus, possess., 176. 
Two aces., 410 ; 411 ; two dats., 433 ; two 

abls., 477, I., 2; two reflexives, 504, 

2; two interrogs., 511, 3; two gens., 

626,4; two negs., 656. 

U 

U, u, sound, 10; parasitic, 10, 3. U- 

nouns, 107, 2; 131; defect., 143, 1; 

U-verbs, 359; 363. Supine in a, Olio. 

U final, quant, of, 692, 1; in iucrem. 

of decl., 705; 710; conj., 711 and 5. 

U as consonant, 733, 3^ n. 2. 
Uber, decl., 129. 
UbI, 308, 2; 316, 1; 510, 11; in temp. 

clauses, 638, 3 ; 602 ; in relat. clauses, 

589 ff.; in clause w. infin. in indir. 

disc., 643, 1. Iinub!,693. 
Ubtcumque, ubiub!, p. 72, footnote 3. 
-ubus = -ibus, 131, 2. 
-acus, derivatives in, .S30. 
-ad in abl., 131, 5 and fo(»tnote 3. 

-agrO, a in, 712, 2. 

Ui, sound, 11. Perfs. in ul, quant, of 

stem syllables, 714. 
-Ills = -as, 131,3. 
-ula, verbal nouns in, 336; dimins. in, 

340; uin, 712, 9. 
-aiis, adjs. in, 348 ; a in, 712, 3. 
Ullus, decl., 93; use, 187, 1, n. 2; 188; 

613. 
Ulterior, ultlmus, 165, 1 ; ultimus w. 

force of adverb, 497, 3. 
Ultra w. ace., 420, 2. 
-ulum, verbal nouns in, 336 ; dimin. in, 

;mo. 
-uliis, derivatives in, 331 ; 334,6; dimin. 

in, 340; uin, 712, 9. 



-um ill gcu. plur., »0, 1 ; 84, 3; 102, 6; 
106, 7. Vouns in um, 338. Supine in 
um, 633; w. e6, 633, 2; w. Irl, 633, 3. 

Umbrian dialect, 2. 

Umquam in interrog. sentence, fol- 
lowed by qxiin, 696, 5. 

-ana, a in, 712, 4. 

Uncertainty, expressions of, w. quin, 
696,1. 

Unclothing, constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

Undo, of persons, 510, 11; in relat. 
clauses, 589 ft.; w. infin., 643, 1. 

Undertaking, gerundive w. verbs of, 
622. 

-undus, -undi, 24.) ; derivatives in, 328. 

UnfirO, a in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Unsruls, decl., 102, 4. 

Union, dat w. verbs of, 428, 3. 

Unlike, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 435, 4. 

Unus, decl., 93; 166; followed by abl. 
w. prep., or part, gen., 444, 1 ; gen. of, 
w. possess., 446, 3; w. quis^ue, 615, 
3; anus qui w. subj., 591, 5. 

-anus, -ana, nouns in, 349, 4; a in, 
712, 4. 

.U08 = -as, 131,3. 

-ur, decl. of adjs. in, 92, 1; gend. of 
nouns in, 122 ; 124. 

Urbs, decl., 105. 

Urging, constr. w. verbs of, 565, 4. 

-umus, adjs. in, 349. 

Ur6, u in usrf, 749, VI., 1. 

-us, nouns in, decl., 82 fF.; 101 ; 131 ; in 
as, 97, 4; quant, of increm., 710; 
verbal nouns in us, 333; 334, 6; 338; 
names of trees in, decl., 133, 2; neu- 
ters in, Decl. II., 83, 10; gend., Decl. 
III., 116; 119; 122; 124; heteroclites 
in us and um, 145, 6; heterogeneous, 
147; 148; as, us final, 692, 3; 701. 

Useful, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2; 
ad, 436, 1. 

Usque w. ace., 420, 6. 

Usus, constr., 477, HI. and n. 

Ut, uti, 316, 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6. Ut w. 
subj., 568, 6; 562, 1 and n.; in repu- 
diating questions, 669, 6 ; w. subj. of 
purpose, 564; 566; 568; w. verbs of 
fearing, 567, 1 ; w. subj. of result, 570 ; 
in concess., 586, II. ; w. relat., 592, 1; 
in temp, clauses, 602; w. infin. clause, 
643, 2. Ut nOn = nS, 668, 5. Ut si 
w. subj. in condit., 584. Ut . . . sic. 
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ut . . . Ita in comparisoD, 686, IL, 5; 

599, 2. 
•ut, decl. of nouns in, 97. 
Uter, decl., 106, 6. 
Uter, decl., 93; 184, 2; correl., 189; 

use, 611, 2. 
Utercumque, uterlibet, uterque, 

utervto, decl., 93, 6. Uterque w. 

plur. verb, 389, 3; w. prons., 442, 4; 

meaning and use, 616, 4 and 6. 
Ut nOn, 316, 6. 
Utinam w. opt. sub]., 668, 2. 
Utor w. abl., 477, 1. ; w. ace, 477, L, 1 ; 

gerundive, 623, 1. 
Utpote, 316, 7; w. relat., 692, 1; w. 

cum, 698, 1. 
Utrum, 316, 2, n. ; 380, 4 ; in indir. 

quest., 660, 1. 
Ut 8l, 316, 2; w. subj., 584. 
-atus, adjs. in, 346 ; a in, 712, 6. • 
-uuB, derivatives in, 831. 
-ux, nouns in, decl., 98. 



V, originally not distinguished from u, 

6, 4; sound, 12; dropped, 48, 1; 49; 

238. 
Vacuus, constr., 466, 1. 
Vae, w. dat., 421, 4. 
Value, gen. of, 448; abl. of, 478. 
Valuing, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 447 ; 448. 
Vannus, gend., 87, 3. 
Variable vowel, 96, 2; 97, 2; 100, 1; 

101, 1; in compd. verbs, 231. 
Varieties of verse, 734 ft. 
V&8, decl., 146, 2. Vas, a in, 691, 3; 

quant, of increm., 706. 
VatSs, decl., 106, 1. 
Ve, 315, 2 ; 691, 1 ; position, 677, 2. 
VS, insep. prep., 313; in compds., 376,8. 
Vel, 315, 2; 392, 6; 668, land 2. Vel 

potiuB, vel etiam, 668, 2. 
Velars, 45 ; labialized, 46. 
Velim, vellem, in wishes, 668, 4. 
Velut, velut al, 316, 2; w. subj., in 

condit., 584. 
Veni5 w. infin, 608, 1. Venit in men- 

tem, w. gen., 454, 4. 
Venter, decl., 106, 6. 
V6r, defect., 138, 4 ; quant, of increm., 

708. 
Verbal nouns, classes of, 332 ; denoting 



action, 333 ; agent, 334 ; means, 836 ff . ; 
w. infin., 608, 4, ir. 2. Verbal incep- 
tives,277,2; 279. 

Verbs, morphology of, 190 ff.; classes, 
190, 1, 2, and 3 ; voices, 191 ff. ; moods, 
193 ff.; tenses, 196 ff.; conjs., 201 ff.; 
prin. parts., 202 ff. ; paradigms, 204 ff. ; 
comparative view, 218 ff. ; deponent, 
222ff.; 267,1; 266; 281 ff.; 283; 289; 
semi-deponent, 224 ; 267 ; 283, 1 ; i-verbs 
of Con] . m. , 226 ff . ; verbal inflections, 
230 ff. ; vowel changes in compds., 231 ; 
systems, 232 ff . ; verbal endings, 264 ff . ; 
classification of verbs, 257 ff.; incep- 
tives or inchoatives, 277 ff. ; 366; de- 
siderati ves, 288 ; 366 ; irregular, 290 ff. ; 
defective, 299; impersonal, 302; deri- 
vation and history of, 366 ff . ; root 
verbs, 357; thematic verbs, 358; with 
suffix io, 369; formation from nouns 
and ad]s., 360 ff. ; a-verbs, 369, 1; 
360; e-verbs, 359, 2; 361; i-verbs, 
369,3; 362; u.verbsr369, 4 ; 363; fro- 
quentatives, 364 ; diminutives, 367 ; 
denominatives in icO and 1^0, 368. 
Long vowel of pres. retained through- 
out, 749, VI. 

Verbs, Syntax of, 617 ff. ; verb omitted, 

388, 4; 642, 1; plur. w. sing, sub]., 

389. Voices, 617; 618; person and 
number, 519; moods, 620 ff.; indie, 
523 ff. ; tenses, 626 ff. ; sub]., and its 
tenses, 641 ff. ; seq. of tenses, 646 ff. ; 
sub], in indep. sentences, 661 ff.; 
imperat., 660 ff. ; sub], in subord. 
clauses, 662 ff.; final clauses, 668; 
result, 670 ; condit., 672 ff. ; concess. 
clauses, 686 ; 689 ; causal clauses, 
688; 696; relat., 689 ff.; temporal, 
600 ff. ; infin., 606 ff. ; gerunds and 
gerundives, 621 ff . ; supines, 632 ff . ; 
particips., 636 ff. ; indir. disc., 641 ff. ; 
indir. clauses, 649 ff. Position of 
modifiers of verb, 673. 

Vergil, versification, 747. 

VdrO, 315, 3 ; 669, 2 ; in answers, 379, 1. 

Verses, 720 ; 727 ; name, 729; 730 ; varie- 
ties, 734 ff. 

Versification, 720ff. Feet, 720; verses, 
720; 727; names, 729; 730. Figures 
of pros., 733. Varieties of verse, 734. 
Versification of principal poets, 747. 

Versus w. aoc., 420, 2; position, 676. 
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VertO w. two data., 433, 2. 

VerQ, decl., 131, 2. 

V«rum, 306, 3; 315, 3; 659, 1. N6n 
sOlum (modo, tantum) . . . vSrum 
etiam, 657, 4, n. 1. 

Vescor w. abl., 477, 1. 

Vesper, decl., 86, 3. 

Vestri, vestrum, use, 175, 2. 

Vet6, coQStr., 565, 3; 642, 5; in pass., 
611, 2 N. 2. 

Vetus, decl., 128; compar., 156. 

ViclB, defect., 142. 

VidS. d in. 696, 2. 

VldSUcet, 310, 1. 

Video w. o\xm, 601, 4, H.; vldeor, 
coiistr., 611,2, N. 2. 

Vir,decl.,86, 1. 

VirgrO, decl., 100. 

VlrtQs, decl., 97. 

Vims, decl., 83, 10; gend., 88. 

Vis, decl., 107; quant, of increm.,709. 

Vocative, like nom., p. 21, footnote 2; 
decl., 83. 5; 83, 9; 89, 5; Decl. UI., 
110. 2, 4, 6, and 9. Syntax of voc., 
402; voc. for nom., 402, 3; in excla- 
mat., 421, 2; position, 680. I final in 
Greek vocatives. 693; & in, 695, 2. 

Voices, 191 ff. ; meaning, 517 ff. 

Volitive subj., 551. lU.; 559; 564; 568; 
^ in relat. clause, 590. 

Vol6 w. two aces., 412: w. Infin. or 
subj., 565, 2 ; 614, 2. VSoiens w. dat. 
of poaessor, 430, 2 

Volucer, decl., 126, 2. 

Volucrts, decl., 102, 5. 

.voluB, compds. in, 369, 4; compar., 
153. 

Vostrum. vostrftrum, voetrOrum, 
175, a 

Vowels, classes of, 7 ; quantity, 15 ; In- 
herited, 20; vowel gradation, 21 ; pho- 
netic changes in, 23ff. ; assimilation, 
31; lengthened, 37 ff. ; shortened, 39 ; 
lost, 40; developed, 41 ; contraction, 
42 ff. Variable vowels, 96, 2. Vowel 
changes in compds., 231. Thematic 



vowel, p. 96, footnote 1 ; 247 ff. ; vowel 
yariations in roots, stems, and suffixes, 
325 ; 326. Stem vowel lost or changed 
in compds., 369. Final vowels, quant, 
of. 692. Final vowels elided, 733, 1; 
shortened in hiatus, 733, 2, n. Vowels 
long when they represent diphs., or 
result from contraction, 749, II. Long 
vowels of primitives retained in 
deriv8.,749, III. ; in compds., 749, .V. ; 
in nom. sing, of nouns and adjs. in- 
creasing long in the gen., 749, V. 

Vulfirus, decl., 83, 10; gend.. 88. 

-vuB. derivatives in, 331. 

W 

Want, constr. w. verbp of, 458, 2. 
Watches of night, 756, 1. 
Weak caesura, 736, n. footnote. 
Will, subj. of, 551, III. ; 659. 
Winds, gend. of names of, 68. 
Wishing, verbs of, in potent, subj., 556 ; 

w. subj., 565; 614, 1; w. infin., 614. 
Words, format, of, 318 ff. ; inflection 

and derivation, 320 ff.; arrang. of, 

663 ff. 
Writers, Latin, 753. 



X, sound, 7, N. ; dropped, 58, 3 ; nouns 
in, decl., 98; 106; gend., 115; 120. 



Y, in foreign words only, 5, 2; &ound, 
10. 2; gend. of nouns in, 122. Y final, 
quant, of, 692, 1. 

Year, calendar of, 755. 

Ys, gend. of nouns in. 115; IIP; final. 
692.3. 



Z, in foreign words only. 6, 2. 
Zeugma, 751, 2, n. 
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New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


1 


4 


38 


61 


69-98 


— 


2 


5 


39 


62 


99 


Ill 


8 


6-8 


40 


64 


100 


112; 116 


4 


9 


41 


65 


101 ; 102 


113 


5 


10 





66 


103; 104 


114 


6 


11 


42 


67-70 , 


105 


115 


7 


12 


43 


71 


106 


117 


8 


13 


44 


72 


107 


118; 119 


9-15 


10 footnote 2 


45 


73 


106 


120 


16 


14; 15 


46 


74; 75 


109 


117 


17 


16 


47 


76 


110 


121 


18 


17; 18 





77 


111 


122 


— 


19-21 


48 


78 


112; 113 


123 


19 


22 


— 


78,7 


114; 115 


124 


— 


23 


49 


79; 80 


116 


131 


20 


37;38 


50 


81 


117 


131, 2 and 3 


21 


39 


51 


82; 83; 85; 86 


— 


131,5 


22 


24-30 


52 


83,5; 84 


118 


132 


23 


42; 43 


53 


82; 87; 88 


119 


133 


23,11. 


32-36 


54 


89 


120 


134 


— • 


44-49 


55 


— 


— 


134,5 


24 


— 


— 


94 


121 


134,2and3 


25 


31 


56 


95 


122 


134,4 


26 


— 


57 


96 


123 


135 


27 


"40 


58 


97 


124 


136 


— 


41 


59 


98 


125-127 





8-; 29 


— 


60 


99; 100 


128 


137 


30 


51 


61 


101 


129 


— 


31 


50 


62 


102 


130 


138 


32 


52, 2, 3 


63 


103 


131 


139 


— 


54 


— 


104 


132 


140 


33 


55 


64 


106; 106 


133 


141; 142 


34 


53 


65 


102-105 


134 


143 


35 


56; 52, 1 


66 


107; 108 


135-140 


145 


36 


57-59 


67 


107,4 


141-143 


147 


87 


60 


68 


109; 110 


144 


148 
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Old 


New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


145 


147, 5, n. 


203 


204 


261 


260 


146 


63 


204 


205 


282 


261 


147 


— 


205 


206; 207 


263 


262 


148 


90; 91 


206 


208 


264; 265 


263 


149 


91 


207 


209; 210 


266 


264 


150 


91; 92 


208 


211 


267 


265 


151 


93 


209 


212; 213 


268 


266; 267 


, 152 


125 


210 


214 


269 


268 


153 


126 


211 


215; 216 


270 


269 


15* 


127 


212 


217 


271 


270 


155-158 


128-130 


213 


218 


272 


271 


159 


137,3; 144; 146 


214 


219 


273 


272 


160 


149 


215 


220 


274 


273 


161 


150 


216 


221 


275 


273,1 


162 


151 


217 


225 


276 


276; 278; 279,1 


163 


152 


218 


226; 227 


277 


276; 278; 279 


164 


153 


219 


228 


278 


274; 276; 278 


165 


154 


220 


230 


279 


275 


166 


155 


221 


231 


280 


277 


167 


156 


222 


232-235 


281 


279 


168 


157; 158 


223-230 





282 


280 


169 


160 


231 


222; 229 


283 


281-283 


170 


159 


232 


223 


284 


284; 288 


171 


161 


.. 


224 


285-287 


285-287 


172 


162 


233 


236 


288 


289 


173 


162, n. 


234 


237 


289 


290 


174 


163-165 


235 


238 


290 


290-292 


175 


166 


236 


239 


291 


293 


176; 177 


167 


237 


240 


292 


294 


178 


168 


238 


241 


293 


296 


^ 179 


169 


239 


243 


294 


296 


180 


170 


240 


244 


295 


297 


181 


171 


241 


254 . 


296 


298 


182 


172 


242 


256 


297 


299-301 


^ 183 


173 


243 





298 


302 


184 


174; 175 


244 


256,2 


299-300 


302,2 


185 


176 


245 


256,1 


301 


302,5 


186 


(177; 178 
180; 181 


246 


256,2 


302 


303 


247 


255 


303 


301 




179 


248 


— 


304 


305-310 


m 


182 


249 


245 


305 


— 


188 


183; 184 


260 


246 


306 


311 


189 


' 185 


251 


247 


807 


312 


> 190 


186; 187 


252 


248 


308 


313 


— 


188 


253 


249 


309 


314 


191 


189 


254 


250 


310 


315 


192-194 


190 


255 


251; 252 


311 


316 


\ 195 


191; 192 


256 


253 


312 


317 


1 196 


193-195 


257 


257 


313 


318 


[ 197 


196; 197 


258 


257,2; 258 


— 


319 


198-201 


198-201 


259 


250 


314 


320,1 


L 202 


202; 203 


260 


257,1 


315 


323 
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New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


• 316 


323,1 


366 


400 


414 


(463; 464; 465; 
J 477, in. 


317 


323,2 


366 


400. n. 


318 


323,3 


— 


401 


— 


466 


— 


324-332 


367 


459 


416 


467-470 


319 


369 


368 


887 


416 


476 


319, notes 


321; 322 


369 


402 


417 


471 


320 


— 


370 


403 


418 


472 


321 


340; 341 


371 


404; 405; 409 


419 


473; 474 


322 


342 


371,1.11. 


408 


420 


476 


323 


343 


372 


406 


421 


477; 481 


324 


344 


373 


410 





482 


326 


345 


374 


411 


422 


478 


326 


334; 336 


376 


412 


423 


479 


327 


333; 335; 336 


376 


413 


424 


480 


— 


337-339 


377 


407 


425 


483; 486 


328 


346 


378 


416 


426 


484 


329 


347 


379 


417 


427 


491, 1. 


330 


348 


380 


418; 419 


428 


491,11. 


— 


349-352 


381 


421 


429 


486; 487 


331 


353 


382 


423 


430 


488 


332 


340 


383 


422 


431 


489 


333 


328,6; 329 


384 


424; 426 


432 


420; 400 


-334 


356 


386 


426-428 


433 


420 


— 


356-359 


386 


429 


434 


490 


336 


360-363 


387 


430 


436 


420, 3; 490, 3 


336 


364 


388 


431 


436 


312 


337 


366 


389 


432 


437 


490,4 


338 


366 


390 


433 


438 


394 


339 


367 


391 


434; 435 


439 


395 


— 


368 


392 


436 


440 


492; 493; 497 


340; 311 


369 


393 


437 


441 


494; 496 


— 


370; 371 


394 


438 


442 


496 


342; 343 


372 


396 


439 


443 


497 


344 


873-376 


396 


440 


444 


498; 499 


345 


376 


397 


440,6; 441-444 


446 


396-399 


346 


3n 


398 


445; 446 


446 


600 


347 


377,1 


399 


460-452 


447 


601 


348 


386 


400 


453 


448 


502 


349 


377,2; 386 


401 


439 


449 


603; 504 


350 


377,3 


402; 403 


447 


460 


606-607 


351 


377,4; 378 


404 


448 


461 


608 


352 


379 


405 


448,4 


452 


- 509 


353 


380 


406 


449; 454; 467 


453 


510 


354 


377,5 


407 


454 


454 


611 


365 


377,6 


— 


456 


456 


612 


356; 367 


381 


408 


449 


466 


612, 4 and 6 


368 


382 


409 


466; 457 


457 


613 


359 


383 


410 


468 


468 


614; 616 


360 


382 


411 


459 


469 


616 


361 


384 





460 


460 


388 


362: 363 


393 


412 


461; 462 


461 


389 


jm 


393,4 


413 


461; 467; 476 


462 


390; 301 
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New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


463 


392 


507 


573 


549 


637-639 





517 


508 


674; 576 


550 


640 


464; 465 


518 


509 


676; 577 


551 


664 


466 


532 


— 


573 


562 


656 


467 


532; 533 


610 


579 


563 


656 


' 468 


534 


511 


680-583 


554 


657-661 


469 


534; 535 


512 


58.M. 4 


555 


661, n. 


470 


536 


513 


68); 587 


556; 557 


— 


471 


537; 538 


514 


— 


568 


662 


472 


539 


515 
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